INTRODVCTORY REMARKS. 


The vast continent of'India* lies betwee% the*«8th end • 
Soth degrees of north latitude aad between the 66th and JOOth 
degrees of cast longitude. It has an area ofr about millions 
of square mile§ and a population of 254,000,000. 

By tbf inscrutable ^ecree of Providence this ancient coun¬ 
try has become a dependency Great Britain, thus bringing 
it into contact with the* high civilisation sftiich the western 
cations‘have, byj;af)id strides in science amd* literature, acqmr- 
during the last few centuries. The indomitable energy of 
the northern people, in wh*ose hands the future destiny*of India.^ 
has been entrusted, has at length awakened the numerous 
nations that inbabit^lndia from the dull apathy^n which they 
slept for more than a thousanePyears after an ago of wo/k and 
progress. New life has now been imparted to tbis old country, 
the cry for progress and advjnceihent has again been taken up ‘ 
T^bh ‘fresh vigour, and th^ people are slaily awakening to 
lense of their importance and are ready to take their place 
among the nations of the world. Englishmen look with pride 
upon this, their noblest ^achievement of a hundred years’ 
administration. 

But much yet remains to'be ^one. It is true that the heart- 
rqpdiog tuimoils which preceded the dissolution of the Muham- 
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a empire have gfvep place to a univerdlkl peace, that evan- 
^justice is distailwt^ among alt olasses of the people, 
dhcation has reached’^©tga‘the fewest t>f the low, (yid that 
railways and teleg^i^ linf« traverse, the length twjd 
th jR the country. mass of the people .are still 

)or as they wfere in thd^ times of the liincia or 

man ru'e. The wonderful •works of art, which their 
ious hands are capable of ^turning out after generations of 
errupted study aud practice, are flying out^for want of 
ragement; vast arej^ of land suitable for the grow'th of 
oft’ee, indigo, tobacco, wheat and other crops, for which an 
;t unkinitedwJiarkot can be found in Europe, America, or 
■aliii,* still Hie uncultivated ; mother earth still retains in 
osom coal, iron, copper,^ gold an^ even diamonds and 
ous stones, reworked and uncared for. Providence has 
yoven the interests of India and England, and it seenft 
ill these inexhaustiblo sources of wealth are wwtiug to be 
op^d by English energy and English capital’to the mutual 
ilfof both the countries. Thys tlufadmiraWe manufactures 
dia wiRt to boiinti-oduced^to the western^markets by.Europ- 
nerchanls; *the fertile soils of the Alpine and tropigy^ 

\ w&it ttf give up their wealtbto Eflropeau capital and 
pean perseverance ; aud the mineral resources wait to be 
sod with the help of the newest scienfif^c appliances.* For- 
3 lie scattered all over India,%read5^ to be picked up by tlioso 
have eyes to see them, and the energy and the rn^ans to 
i?e them. The object of this little work is to draw the atten- 
of epterprising capitalists, iger*hants and traders 
aited-recources which India possesses. With this vil^ 
divided into the folio whig two Sections :— 

I.—Art manufaotwes of India^«uitablp for being introduced* 
the^rwopean market^ 

II-—Haw materials, already kRown in commerce, or suitable 
>eing developed into articlls of trade. 



SECTION I. 

Art Mamufactures of Ipdia. 

For^administratit'e purposes India inoladin^ British Bhrma 
•has jbeen dividsd^into eight great provinces, 

Norljh-W^tera Provinces cum 0adh, Punjab, Central Provin¬ 
ces, B5inbay, Madras, Assam^:?d British BuVma. Contiguous 
to, or intervening these Provinces, lie various Native States con¬ 
nected more or less with the British Government by treaty engage¬ 
ments, of which some sire-fu led by (independent sovereigns like* 
Nepal and Bhutan, while others are set^i-independent possesif* 
ing the power of life and ^eath over their subjects, like Blashmir, 
Hyderabad Ac, Others are classed only as petty thiefships. At 
*the International Exhibition, the Indian art manufactui'^ ha^e 
been grouped into section's, called Courts, allotted to each of 3ie 
above provinces, separate Courts being set apart tor the larger 
nafive states. It will therefore be convenient to describe ihe 
art-manufaotffres of each province separately, instead of taking 
India as a whole'. I will therefor^ commence with 

(1) BANGi4(. 

The tract of ‘country under the adinini^ration of Jbhe 
LieAenant-Qovernor %f Bengal comprises the thre<^ Provinces 
of Bengal Proper, Behar and Orissa, and has a superficial 
area of 157,598 square igiles with a population of 66 millions. 

. Being ^t the furthest end of ^he fyst Aryan settlenlttnts in India,, 
and distant from the original seat of Indian civilization, the arts 
and manufactures in this Province djd not, except in a few cases, 
attain that high state of per^caion for which Northern India 
justly famous, although*from remSte antiquityxits fate • 
has been to play a very important part in the political history 
of the whole country. It wag in Behar>t^t,the great Bnddha, 

' whose teachings aaa *now followed by half of 'the Jiuman 
racd^ first preached tie dpcti^ine oP universal love as the 
gfnundwork of his religion. It waS here that the sage-king 
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Asoka raigned, wfao«e empita aatinidM'- far^bajond tba frontieni 
of India, and whose sdibtSf ei)|[l?av»d fjjti rooks and monumehtal 
obelisks, still bear testimony to the earpest solicitude for the 
welfare of his sftbjects, which characterised hifi rale/ dt waa 
here &t the mighty Ohan^fegopta held &way, who dicUfted 
terms of peacd to Seleukos ^d turned the tide 'ofaQreel^ 
conquest after the death of Alexander. On the opposite side 
of the Province, in Orissa, the shrine of Jagannath, built 
0700 years ago^ still rears its' head in proud defiance of the 
t^ojsnders cast upon it by prejudiced unbelievers, ‘where millions 
of sinners every year get rid of their^sins by paying homage 
to the spiritual, ^mbol of tHb Lord of the World, a lump of wood 
having ^'leithe^ hands nor feet, intended to be a silent protesi 
against the idolatrous practices all arornd, and where the lowesi 
of the low can meet unabashed the highest of the high in 
terms of perfect equality. In Bengal Proper the gr'sal 
Ghaitanya was born, who 400 yelirs ago rescued^^one fifth ol 
the popnlation of the province from utter degradation to which 
it had'fallen from the accumufated 8iy)erstiticg[is of centuries, by 
inoulcatiitg a high 8tandard<of morality and the doctrine of love 
both for Qod and EUs creatures, as the surest road to salvation. 
And laiftly U was in this province that 4he first stone of t^ 
noble edifice, tbe British Indian Empire, was laid. The people 
of the province, though jahysically an inferior race owin|[ to tbe 
peculiar natofe of the climate,,the food and the social customs 
are ohe of the most intelligent nations of the world and occupy 
’ aineng the Indian people thp foremost rank in education and 
progress and for which they are^ Jnrtly called ty some Europear 
'Writers the'" Athenians” of the east. Although the manufaSl£^F9i 
. of Bengal are not of a varied character, still a high excellenet 
wM attained in certl^w brancbeB^.ia which to this day the Ben¬ 
galis have-not been surpassed ^y any nafloa in the world. Tht 
muslins of Dacca, tbs silks of/ddursbidabad, tbe ivory-cacfing 
of l^het and the filigree ^work of CuUaok oommanded 
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^miration of thft wnoieBt. ?«ni«as, Oiefliaai asd Bobuuui and 
foilned: important av^oles «f trada ia tbai ramate aatiqnii^. 
The machine mada^prosaip but cheap dbrnufiacturea haT« 
bo«e«^, ooiiia in eompetition vitia ^le more •valuable poetrj! 
0^ hrt, and the resiflt baa simplf been disaatrous to tbn lattex, 
Thb (^d ^acca muslin baa disappeared from* the face of the 
earth, and even that long-^apled qotton, the superior quality 
which waa achieved by continukl selection of seed amd 
improved cnltare extending through ages, and which ak)a| 
oonld yield the soft fine*yarn required for the manufactnre^of 
the true Dacca fabrics has nearly itgain fallen back to 'ta 
primitive condition and is now known as the Qaro and the 
Kh .isia Hills cotton, What still remains of the ^ue art in 
India can only hope tojive from t&e revival of* sesthetic ^in^ 
ciples that seem at present t« be dawning in Europe and 
America. After these preliminary remarkdj I will now give 
a short d^cription of theaseveral kinds of art mtmnfa&ttyes 
for which th^ province of Bengal is famous, and of which 
specimens will^be fouq^ iu tire Bengal Court at tlie^ Inter* 
national Exhibition. 

Dacca d/uaitna.—The inventive facnlty,,the peroep^on of 

Seauty and the high intellectuality of the Indian pmple are 

no where better illustrated thau in the manufacture of the* 

various kinds of cotton, silk and woollen fabrics for which 
# 0 
India has been justly f^oa| from prehistoriotimes. Amopg 

the cotton manufactures, the fabrics kuown as the Dacca musliaa 

were held in high repute from vety ancient times, and when 

the Roman empire was^ »t the zenith of its power Marge 

•^pAntities of it* were annuafly export#! to Western Europe 

by way of Egypt and Asia Minor. Later on, the manufacture 

received a great impetus^on aocoh«^ qf the high demaud 

for it in the hveto of tfie Kaliphs of Bagdad, j^ere for 

• e ^ 9 ' 

#)fae*caDturies the wealth a^jd spllbdo}}r of the world were 
#eoQeotrated. The musliaa of Ae finest klpda were koovq bj 
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the name of Ab-piwaa” or the “ Banning water” and , 
“Shabnam" or the “Evening dew." They were of such “a 
delicaif texture, that'as their namecimpli^. they could not be 
distinguished fro6a pure wattr^when wet. Three hundrOG yeara 
ago a piece of “ Ab-rawan,” fifteen feet by thtee feet, could b» 
made wfineaste ,weigh only gOO grains, but now a cleth of 
the same dimensions cannot be .nade wiihout doubling the 
weight. The Ab-rawan a^d Shabnam of the present times 
occupy the second and the third plate among the Dacca mug- 
lin|_in point of quality, the foremost place being given to the 
fabrics known as the SKaugati meaning “ Presentation” and 
Sharhati or “ CoW, drink” &ad''Malmal Khda or the “ King’s 
muslin.” ^A piece of fi^fest qualitymeasuring 20 yds. long by 
1 y(f.„wide, can be made to pass through) a finger ring ; it can 
not be made in less than six' months, and its value will be 
Bs. SOO or £25. A turban consisting of 30 yards of such Si 
muslin placed within a cocoanut- shell not larger than an 
ostrich egg was, according to Traverniery presented to the king 
of Per^a by his ambassador in Ihdia oij^his retyin home. In 
delicacy of r.textur^, in fineness of web, the Dacca muslins have 
not ae yet been, surpassed by the highest qualities of the 
machine-ipadqmanufactures of Europe. Dr. S’orbes Watson, one 
of the greatest experts in Indian products and manufactures, thus 
states his opinion on the subject:—“ Howe?/er viewed, therefore, 
our manufactures have something styi to do. With all,Dur 
machinery and wondrous appliances, we have hitherto been 
unable to produce a fabric w^ich for fineness or utility can 
equal the “ woven-air” of Dacca, tlve^products of arrangements 
ivhich appear' rude and primitive, but which in reality out, • 
idmirably adapted for theirs purpose.” The prices ftr a piece, 
20 yards long 1 yard vary frotp Us. 40 to Rs. 300 for first 
lecond and ^third class of muslins. The other kinds-of fabrics 
made at Dacca are Jiarid with,^ stripes of a thicker textooB 
bhan the body of the fabrio, B^ltdddr, DoHnd and Saktd jyitbr 
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white stripeB, Chy/riddr with coloured stripes, Chaf^hdnd, 
or checked muslins, supposed by somS^to be the diakro$$ia in 
the “ Periplus of th* Erythtocan Sea,” wftch has been rqpdered 
into “IStriifed,” by Appolonius. * f he prices'of those muglins 
vary from Rs. ICTto Rs. 20. 

The only other place o^ note where ipullins are fhanufac-« 
tured in Bengal, is the towtf^of Santibur in the Presidency Dis¬ 
trict of Nadiya. Formerly the Bait India Company had a 
largo factory in thjs placed and a considerable amount of cotto® 
fabrics was annually manufactured for export to Europe, ^ince 
the time the East India Company gave up their trade, on ac¬ 
quiring the sovereignty of India, 'the manu^^gture pf muslins 
at Santipur declined, and thp weavers o^the present (%iy chiefly 
confine themselves to naaking cloths called Dhotis, Sdri^, and 
Chr^dar, suitable for native dreslboth for men and women. 

• Such cloths are also made in many other places, as 
Chanderna 4 ®)re, Howrah, *Radhanagar, and Chandrakon4» in 
the Midnapur District^ Pabna &c. These manufactures do not 
possess such a special quality to require a detailed notice, but 
some qf the dye(^ ones, especially those mqiJe in the Buwiwan 
I^strict and brod’ght to the Howrah matket, ok the other side 
of Calcutta, are f9r their subdued native colours, valued by 
Europeans for making curtains. They sell very cheap, being R's.' 
1-8 oi; Rs. 2 for a 6 y*rd piece. ^ 

• Of other cotton inanKfacinres in Bengal may be mentioned 
the tqhls cloths, towels and napkins made at Dinapur near 
Patna. These are of various jjatterns, the mat-pattern, "the 
dam^k-pattemj and the'fbhds-eye-pattern being the^most pre- 
'/Jh-ed, The table cloths are solt^ from *R8. 5 td '-Rs. 12 each" 
and towels and napkins fropi Rs. Is8 to Rs. 24 per doz. 

Curtains and floor clotlj^s of variSi# kinds are made at Bir- 
bum, a pUce about lOO miles, distant from Calcqtfcr by the 
]^t' Indian Railway. Thoi^ . tnaTe b|' prison labour at the 
ttidnapur Jail have acquired some celeberity. These are of 
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MWfrkl 'pattenia and of Tarioos ooloani, thore is a iai^' 
‘demand for <them in Gi^lentto and other,places where Earopeans 
residdt Hie price for a cnrtain 6ft, sq. is Bs. 6. 

c Darri or Sbirmji is k Sldtton floor cloth checked ^eherally 
with bluh and white. It is largly used both hy Earopeans aad 
^well-to-do nativel for its great < permanency. The bMt» kinds, 
are very handsome and sefl at Rs.,!? to Rs. 1-8 per sq. yd. In 
Bengal, Darris are chiefly made at Rangpur, Furnia and 
Shagalpnr, but the best sorts^ are chiefly imported from Agra^ a 
laj^e town in the N.-W. Provinces. 

Next to cotton, silk fabrics occupy a prominent position 
in the ipannfaptnres of Behgal. It appears from old Sanskrit 
books tifit silk was If^nown^ to the Hindus from very ancient 
timer,, and both China and India exported large quantities 
of silk to Europe. In the last century the Blast India 
•Company had silk filatures all over the country, and tke 
ftfoduce of these factories formdu one of the most lucrative 
articles (rf their extensive commerce The piincipal kinds 
of silk cloths now made are the ordinary Bengal white silk 
known asrsfarodj the unbleached silk known as hora, the 
ta$ar or the wild silk, the eria or the® produce of the 
Attaous. Ricini which feed on castor plant, and the strong 
'waga silk of Assam. In the common domesticated silk of 
Bengal there has been much deterioration in quality of late 
years, and the trade has much suflfsred in consequence. 'The 
Districts where the rearin<{ of the silk worm is carried on are 
hliunapur, Burdwan, Birbhun;, Rajshahi, Mursbidabad and Mai- 
da. The kora and garad silk births of Murshidabad and 
‘Malda har& a goJd reputation. Tasar silk is chi^y 
found in the hilly districts of west Bengal. It has attracted 
much attention of latb/ and experiments made at Lyons and 
other placey to fix a permament, c(^or on*tke cloth have met 
with suocera. The T^sar silk fqr its durability and cfaeapndv 
•eeBos to have a great future b^ora it. The eria silk ii 
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.produced in tbe sub-pimalftyan disiariote, ohieflj bj tbe abojigiDsI 
peSpIe. oailed Koobs and Mecha The Miiga » perhapa iibe 
strongest silk knowit: a pjece of doth mSde of it is aaidUto last 
(or tm^r three generations. SilliBeare dyed af varbus colors 
such as the DkiZp-chh&yd or “ sundnde,” Mayur~Kanthi or 
, “'peasodk’s neck,” £af-a«m<in^ or “ red sky color,” Lfd-Mauj-, 
lahar or “ red ripple,’’ Maym/r KantM MaujLahar or “ peaeodr 
neck ripple,” Chauka-Maujlahar or ‘f chequered ripple,” Dart^ 
garad or “ striped ” &c., &c.*Poetical epithets have been given 
various fancj*pattern clolh8,suoh is the Chandtara or “ moon jjnd 
stars,” Shvtiplmlal ” flower threaded,” Fanchpdt or “ five leavecl,” 
Jkilmiliot “ gauze-like,” Lahera ot “ wavy,” PhulAl or “flower 
like” itc. Hiiks printed with the namelkof go?s and^oddesses 
are called Namahaiu, .The price of a plain piece of ndble^^ed 
silk or kora of common quality, i8 yards by 1 yard, is Rs. 16, 
•f medium quality Rs. 28, of best quality Rs. 40. A piece of 
white 8ilk,^0 yards by 40*»Dohes, costs about Rs. 20, “Djjed 
silks, 5, yards Jong by 4d inches in breadth, are sold at from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 1^. Tasar,^ilk, 4^arda long 1 yard wide,* sells at 
about Rs. 20. . * 

• • V V 

Besides pun silk various kinds of mixed fabrics (siUr and 
ootton) are also made.—TJ^ese are known as Ra/ta, a plain piece 
of which, 16 by. 1 yard, is sold at Rs. 8, Soda airaja, whit& 
with cinnamon or orange stripes, Lai airaja, red with orange 
stripes, Aamani airaya, ^een^with purple stripes, Sabji Katar', 
green with fine stripes of chequered and yellow, Bulhul Cha- 
aham, gold color figured with red eyes 4c., &c. ^ 

Emhroidary. No gojjior sifver embroidery is done irf Ben- 
tgfjt, as in Benares, Lucknow'anoL Delhi 4n the Up^ Provinces* 
Silk dresses with embroidered flo^cings are sometimes made 
in Calcutta, but this is by no me^ ^n established industry. 
Muga silk-embroidered with hand in Dacca, called Ei^idas, was 
iqrm^^ly exported in* large |uantffies to Persia, Turkey and 
Agypt, but since the decline of the Muhammadan power in 

S 
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tiiiese ^ontries, the demand for this descrigbion of articles has, 
decreased. Extensive demand has however arisen for the infe- 
rior sorts of embroideiry, which are pxtensiyely woven by the 
women of the weil-to-do clasiea of natives. The kinds ofembroi- 
dery best known are as follows;— 

Jhcepphan itf a cotton fabric embroidered either with cilk or , 
cotton, and is of very cnrioj|is patterm, some consisting of a cheq- 
nered diaper of green line^, the squares being filled in with split 
j^megranate fruit in maroon and goid colonr, while others show 
“ scfoll arabesque of birds, insecis,foliage,'flowers and pomegranate 
fruit.” 

Duria is a cotton fabric striped alternately with gold and 
crimson q[jloure^ silk a^id dark maroon cotton, and embroidered 
in ^]iite'cotton with a pattern of running leaves. 

The other sorts of embroidery made in the loom by a 
peculiar proqess, are Karela or gourd-pattern (Momordica chip- 
antia) Toi;ad4r or bouquet pattern,* Panna hazara o^^ thousand 
emerald pattern, or Tercha butadar, oblique striped, Jaldar or 
net wqj-^ &c., &c. 

Embroidery yith silk is also carried on at Santipur chiefly 
in raising the borders of native cloth. Some*of these on blt^k 
ground aj-e rpry beautiful and might^be used as ornaments in 
European houses. 

Hand embroidery on white cotton called chihan^ work 
is at present chiefly confined,to d^alcutta, and is laegely 
oied by Enropeans for clnldren's clothes. Since tl^ Mel- 
bocsne Exhibition Ohikan w^rk has found great favor in Aus¬ 
tralia. A baby’s robe, with embroideCbd apron And edges,^ costs 
about Be.* §i^ha]idkercfiie&, flroncings for pettiMats, yokes w 
sleeves ace also eaibimdss'edm this jityle. 

Oarpsls.' 

footure wocOaQ ^ HtublxiiMt 

produced is of a low ^ 
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woollen carpets cannot last long as in the drier atmosphere 
of Ijorthem India, where carpets 400 years old can still be 
seen fully retainin|[ tliey original bfiHiancy. Considerable 
attention has however been patck for some years at the 
Bhflgalpur Jail to*thd manufacture of carpets, and the results 
ba^e J)e%n successful. The patterns turned ont are AU<masjid,, 
New shawl, Old shawl and Old PersiM. 

A carpet of the last named patt^ measuring 10 feet by 8 
feet is sold at Bs. 135. 

Filigree’Work. * Both CnttaA and Dacca *are famous for 
^ their silver manufacture* Besides articlbs used as ornaments, Ihe 
thing? made are scent holders, itardan, card-baskets,card-holders, 
bonqael-holders, purses &c. Considerab^ ingennity i^isplayed 
in the making of these jirticles, and they are perhaps uhri'^lled 
in mmuteness of design. The siAver is first purified, then cast 
i\^to bars, beaten into plates and drawn into *wire. Lastly the 
patterns formed on piwes of talc, and according ft) ^tho 
design thus lajd down, tjie wire is cot and soldered with great 
delicacy and finish. The work wfien complete is cleaned With acid, 
borax and the fruit of Sapindva detergena {Ritha) which gives 
\t a STio-w vAiite appeatauce. Tbo price ot a acent-\io\der is 
about Rs. 100, and that of^a card-case Rs. 20. The articles are 
generally sold by weight, 100 per cent being added to the value 
of silver for workmaiyihip. 

,^ilver Jewellery is ,larggly marfe both in Cuttack and 
Dacca. The diamond cut bangles^ (churls) necklets, bangles, 
cross, butterfly-hairpin, hair flowers, earrings, solitaires, broonhes,^ 
buckles, lockets <4c, are imjjigh repute and are largely pshd by 
iSAropean ladiel. The patter^ aVe variots. For iaq^a^ce broochr 
es are made of ribbon-tie pattern^ower pattern, cable pattern, 
leaf pattern, b ow p^tte|n, snake pattetn, crose 

of baqgleB costs 
’%sbiphant haif. 
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omamenii are alio made cdl oyer the ocmntiy, 
these are diiefly Hied by native ladies. The Braziers of Bhawi* 
nifXH^ near Calontta^hre famoas for this kind of manufacture. 
^Die artidos are generally neade to order. Of gold oraaments, 
the necklet called ehik, the bangle or chuHt are very faandsdme. 

Bidri imre.<*-Thi8 is a sort of damascened work, the cyig’inal^ 
home of which was at fiidar in the«Nizam'8 territories in Soutii 
India, hence its name “ 6dm.” It' is said that this sort of metal 
^ware was originally invented by an ancient Hindu king of Bidar, 
who used them to hold flowers bfiered to the goda Since that time 
the manuflicture has been conaiderably I’mproved both by Hindu 
kings and their successors, the Muhammadan sovereigns. Tfa« 
ground ^mrk is a oom|[>osition of copper, lead a^^d tin on which 
goltl^.or silver ornaments are ‘inlaid. Bi^ri ware has attracted 
considerable attention from •Duropeans, and it was highly ad¬ 
mired at the Melliourae Exhibition. The only place in Beug^ 
w^ere this ware is made is Purniny a town iu NorAein Bengal, 
bat its chief seat of manufacture in nosthem Indys is Lucknow. 
A water bottle called surafai,' made at Furnia, costs Ra 26, a 
spittoon costs ils. 10, and a plate costs Ha 12. . 

^rass, bell-metal and copper utensils are cnade all over the 
country. The natives consider clay uteiM)iIs as impure, and 
hence the use of metal furniture instead of china or poroelain. 
A peculiar sort of superior bell-metal cabled k/tankrai is made 
hmir Murshidabad which is highly prized. The principal .^rass 
or bell-metal manufactures made are known as Lota a water 
vessel, Thai a platter, Rekabi a plate, Ghati a drinking pot, 
Qtlai a.corraption of glass, Ba^t a &o. Brass utensils are 
«eld by at tht> rate tli lil annas per Ib, and bell-mitzl 

ntensils at Rs. 2 per lb. 

IvOi-y oarvinga. ^hf(" beautifnl toys and other feocy articles 
oiade of jyory were originally a manufactuke^of Sylhet, a dis¬ 
trict of North Eastern |6e>n|M now indudad is the newly create 
province of Assam, where large herds of elephants roam tq thif ' 
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day Afid where ele^^ot toske were coiuieqoently abandant. 
When in Muhamnuu^ times the seat of Ooveroment was trass* 
ferred from Dacca to l^urshidabad, tbe^saanfiactarers foyad U 
profitahte to (amove themselves to^4<^ capital. .The industry is 
deoHoing, owing it h said to the interference of Europeans*in 
iiit]^)dychig European designs id place of the stroe indigenous 
patterns. Only about' £ 20Q worth of articles are turned out 
annually, and it is said that the*numbeisof artisans engaged in the 
manufacture is not more than one-fourth of what it was 20 
years ago. She work iS a reprflhentative of the finish and 
minuteness which charfcterise all true*native art, and like^tte 
Dacca muslins affords an example of the beatiful and ingenuous 
things which natives can turn out by u^ng ont^ a fe^ tools of 
the simplest and most primitive *kiad. The following is the 
price of a few typical articles. A^pleasnre boat, Rs. 55 ; goddess 
dyrga Ra. 25 ; a bullock cart Rs. 18 ; a native peasant carrying 
his plough, Rs. 13; a chainwith cross pendant, Rs. 10 ; a«work 
box, Rs. 6; a gcent case,aR8. 3 ; a writing desk. Re. 8. 

Carved and turned orUamente. —Furnitnre as •well as 
personal ornam^ts of buffaloe horns, palm and ebonj wood and 
betel-nuts (Arecc* Catechu) are made at Mopghir. Cal^neb. 
ware of ebony, iijjaid with ivory, has acquired a great 
edebrity, but the industry does not appear to be a. positing one.. 
A set of personal ornay;ient8 made of bnffaloe horn or ebony 
woo(^ consisting of a nec^lace^ a pair of bracelets, a pair of 
earrings and a brooch, costs about Rs. 2-8 ; a set of palm wood 
ornaments costs about Rs. 1-8; and that made of betel-nut coats 
about Rs. 2. 

• ctt^aeket wor%, —Monghir ts Uso celebrated ^^ts strata 
and basket ware. The article usedl^ the manufacture is a kind . 
of grass locally known as Sam f^jcbarum Sara);’mMny 
(Saccbarum Munjt^l s bamboo (Bambnsa arundinacea^^ These 
fai^y articlea.are very* cheap, eztreRieIy|bandaome,*and are in 
^feat yeqnest. A oiroiilar or ovaf sbapA ba^t costs about 4 
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&naaB, a, work box six aanas, a lady's hat eight annas, 

a fan six aonaa, a set of Joe bamboo table mats Bs. 2; a* set 
of fine mnnj mat Re# f. 

Snch straTV and basket-work is also made in^ othas parts 
of the Province, but the manufacturers 6f no other place have 
acquired such a celebrity {is those of Monghir. 

Connected with the ^ove are the cane chairs of northern 
Bengal. These chairs ari very fancy looking articles and yet 
^very stong and comfortable. They ere made at Rangpur, Farid- 
pur, Dacca, Chittagong Ac. It Its very prbbable that, within a short 
time a not inconsiderable trade will (pring up in this article. 
Already an order for a consignment of such chairs has been 
received^rom Australi^ These chairs are made either of bamboo 
or rattan cane. The price varies froija Re. 1 to Rs. 8 a piece. 

A peculiar kind of boses made of rattan cane is also 
brought from Chiitagong and other eastern Districts. - These axe 
very'strong and light and are well euited for tifBn baskets. The 
manufacturers have not yet turned th%ir attentiqn to suit them 
for Emopean use. With propei- encouragement this industry is 
likely to succeed^ in becoming an article of foreign trade. An 
ordinary box used by natives for keeping wearing apparel costs 

about Rs. S. 

< < 

. Mats.-^The mdldur mats so extensively used in Calcutta 
for carpetting doors of European bouses ^s a specialty of Bengal. 

■ It is made of a grass fCyperus tegetpm), which grows in ,damp 
localities in the lower regions of the Gangetic delta, and is cheap, 
light, strong and extremely fine-looking. The best sorts are 
called (be masland mats, to n^kecv^ich the culms of the grass 
uare split' fine, and the/nats when woven are embellished 
by embroidery or other orn^entation. Masland mats are sm^l 
in size' and only laid o^ g/mer floor cloths in particular places for 
sitting <)r„ lying upon. They are g'enerally ?ix feet in length by 
four feet in width, £|pd sold at Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a pj,ece 
acoording to qualify. 
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Another kind of tine mat is known jis the Sital^paii, or 
^the cool mat, made from split stems 6iJ^aranta dichotovna, a 
species of the plant from which Arrow-root is obtained. These 
,mats hsl^e a* v^ry smooth surfac#, ‘are nsed ih covering beds, 
and are very cool and refreshing.^ Ordinary sital pati mats are 
•old*at*Bs. 3 a piece, but particularly good ones cannot'be had 
at less than Its. 20, and the* j)rice of^the best kinds is even so 
high as Rs. 60 or Rs. 60 a piece. The^ are chiefly nmde in the 
eastern Districts of Bakargaftj, S^jlhet &o. 

Coir mats are made both at Calcutta and at the Midnaifar 
sJail ; those made at the latter place have acquired a good reputa¬ 
tion, and are either manufactured of country fihr«*or the Maidive 
* fibre purchased at Calcutta.* A piece o» country fibry.mat,*45 
yards by 1 yard, is sold^t 12 annas per yard, and of Mal&ive 
fibre t one rupee per yard ; small pieces, fiv^ feet by 1^ feet, 
arS sold at Rs. 4. 

Good Ai?e (Agave |mericana) fibre matting is made at the 
Hazaribagh Jail. This article is of a very fine quality,strong, 
durable and suifed for covering; stairs, aisles of churches, and 
saloons of ships a^d*steamers. It is sold at Rs. 1-4 per yar^. 

Clay Models —Models ^f native life in clay, of^fuH size or 
in miniature, have of late acquired great celebrityi Five images 
of this kind were sent to the Amsterdam Exhibition and they 
provejJ *to be one of the lyost jnteresting objects at that Exhi¬ 
bition. A life-sized figure is made for Rs. 35, and a miniature 
figure is sold at Rs. 4, Jadunath Pal, the maker of the Amsten- 
dam models, has been eq^austM with the work of modelling 
thsildifi'erent races of India* to\be shbwn at 'thi^Calcuttaf* 
^bibition. 

One other manufacture^of Bengal deserving of mention 
is the lac-work ofl IJatnbdzdr,, a small town in th® Bhrdwan 
district. Various kinds of toy^ an^^od^ of fruits, vegetables 

are made, which are sold at ]^s. 3 per dozen. 
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«ffiAigaimto^‘|»foyi&o6 of N.>W. 

OttdS is Iwtiadei w ill# t^Hlr ^ Httgeo ^ ilSi 

Bta»bt7«4 lb* o^iw Sf 

«ir 1 Contral ludi*. OQ **s^ Seagi^, tki on ibe wo«t bj> 

, Bftnjab. It has a popbiatiotf of about 45 millioaf. Thii 
large province vx&y be} voogblji birided into two portiona, the 
Dc«b or tbe tract of land lying between the rivers (langeH 
and the Jamna, and the ^b*Hima!^jao valley between the 
fitmlayas and the river Qangea Both portions were the 
seat of Aryan civilisation from vet^' early times, and mos4 
of the »oidei»ts of anoien^ Indian history were acted here. 
IW w a^in the townfof Ajodhye, near modern Faizabad, that* 
the*^ great Bama reigned, and it w&s in the north-western 
part of the province near Mirat and Delhi that the 
scen^ of the celebrated Mahabharata were played. Two* of 
tbe most sacred places of tbe Hindus, viz. Benawes the oldest 
city in the world, and Allahabad Cn the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jamna, are within the limits*of this province. 
From thete circnmslanccs, the art manufactures in thi,s province 
attained a high excellence from so remote* a time as the first 
Aryan sattkment in the country. Tbiy received a further impetus 
from tbe encouragement given to them by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, who also introduced mafly new industries from 
countries west of the Indus, which «t that age were the oeat of 
civilisation and progress.' With these preliminary remarks 
1 * 7.11 now begin a short description of the principal art manu- 
factufesJor which the provin/e is‘'a)lebrated. ' 

Cott^-manufadurea. '%nslins of a very superior qfeljty 
were formerly made at Mc.u in thq district of Balia, at Tanda in 
Faizabad and at Lnckhow. In the last place a cloth called Shai - 
batti is made, which can be compared with the finest muslin now 
made io England, an(i, al^pngb dearer in pri(», can still hold its 
ground against ^ Manchester munufactures for its anpefidr 
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quafity. The indastrj of maslin manufacture is bowq?ar on tho 
decUqe, for ooRBtrj ^)o4s have now beqomo Oinlj an arUole oi 
loAUiy, idi»^lbOjPOO^'<M^t,aw 
uroro tbe*il^hKPVPi}M^^w^ of <4#^ 

and jLuf^uow, aftd.Uto subversion of the IfusaiinaR se^e^tf 
on the om hand with the foceislb drapags of j^atlonal .wesUh 
M its consequence, together wi^ the competition of Idaodhester 
on the ether hmd, have seJled thqjdoomof the indigenous 
spinning and weaving industjy. The fine cloths woven now 
are with the Ilnglish yarn! Hant^made cotton fabrics have no 
chanfc o'" revival, and th| sooner the people engaged in ffifs 
’industry andnsrand their position better, They are igno¬ 
rant, highly conservative, and extremely relhdtant tV deviate 
from the path which their dneestOrs foflowed. It is taer^flre 
desirable both for Government anc^the mill-owners, who are in 
want of skilled labour, to afford every encouragement to Jheir 
emigration to places where ^tton mills have been^'established. 
In seasons oi*scarcity, it is these people that suffer fi«t and 
most the bitter pangs of hunger. • 

Chintzes. Calico-prifiting'is carried on in almost all the 
large towns, but ^eitensively at Farukhabad and %ucknow. 
The prints of the last place are highly prized and form an 
article of inland export. * Coarse native clothji *ajre* largely 
used at Farukhabad, while the finer sorts of English long cloth 
are printed at Lucknow. The dyes •used are chifly native 
vegetable dyes, viz. indigo, laffloVer,^madder (Ruhia eordifolia) 
al {Morifnda citri/olia) and myrabolam (Terminalia Chanda), 
Of mineral dyes, a^red ochre, called Weru and a yellow ochre called 
i^ul^ni mitti am largely usedt Borne o^ these chintzes owing. 
t(Wtkeir mild colours and peculiar^atterns are Referred by 
Europeans for curtains, matti%sses, pillqw cases &c., to the more 
brilliant but fieeting colours iihparted to lluropean chiu^es by 
aniline dyes. 

. *Of dved fabrics, the most imn^tant tbe anotted clothn 
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called ohunria, and the red cloths known as^he Sdlu and Kharud^ 
Ohunri cloths, made chiefly at Brinddban, are dyed by a Very 
curiiws process; th# |)arts to be j^yed being knotted, wliich 
when untied •produce j»*terns of various hinds-^owery 
ornaments and even figures of men at»d adimals. In dyeing the 
red cloths, the root of Al^(Mori^da citri/otia) is usSd, wliicl^ 
yields a dull crimson colour. The finer sorts called Salu 
are made at Cawnpore«nnd Kalpi, while the coarse country 
cloths, called Khar'uut, are chiefl;^inade at Maurdnipur in the 
District of Jhansi. 

Dyeing cloths in bftlliant colours, yhich are worn by women, 
is practised all over the couatry'. The men who are engaged in 
this tr^e ar* called* the Rangrez, as distinguished from the 
Ca\^o-^ripters who are known os, the Chhipigar. The 
colours used are mostly indigenous, of which the principal are 
indigo, saflficrwefj turmeric, pomegranate rind, sappan W09/I, 
l^h* {Rottltra tinctoria), kamile^' (Mallotm Fl^llipinensu), 
tun {Oedrela Toona), tesu (Butea frendoaa), apd myrabolam 
{Tem^inalia Chebula). Anilirfe dyes^have also come into use, 
but the colours produced by them are not so fast as native dyes. 

^Emlyroidery. The art of embroidery is extensively carried 
on in the towns of Benares and Lucj^now, where silver 
brocades and kce are also made. The embroidery is made either 
with cotton or silk thread or with gold-gijt silver wire mixed with 
a percentage of silk. T&ose m^de ojf cotton thread on gotton 
cloth are known as chikan, and those of silver wire on velvet 

V. 

afe^known as the kalabatun work. The floral patterns in gold 
andfe*ilyer on blue velvet ground produce a very beautiful effect. 

piece of .bpocade, crimson^rofind with gold embroidei^eof 
Benares cloth, sells at abo/c Rs. 150, and a piece of silk gauze 
with gold figured dit^gonal stripes costs about Rs. 30. Of 
Lucknow, work a mantel piece boriffer costa aJ)outRs..400, a pair 
of slippers fe. 30, anda pidv^ of brocade Rs. 60. 

Carpets. The carpets mi&i in these proriaces are of fiv# 
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kinds of which four cotton and one wool. The different 
sorted cotton carpets are known as Fjxrsk or Jazim, a coarse 
* cotton cloth dyed with reti or yellow ochi%* on which floral pat¬ 
tern? a^lkprinled generally with sulph^e of iron. J^arris, a cotton 
carpet woven in\bick*}’arn generally dyed blue m indigo, with 
horksoniail red stripes of yarn pjSviou^y dyed r^d with dsappan 
*wood, roil ochre or Al {Mojrinda citrifolia). The principal 
seats of Darri manufacture a^e Agra an<l Aligarh. Carpets of 
this kind in small size (say ^ 3) are called Darris, while those 
of larger diraopsions dre calledVatmny. DosMi is a thinner 
kind of Darris made at j^areilly and otl*er places. The foiRfli 
*kind of cotton carpets is known as,the Dalichas, which are not 
properly woven but stitched in the *sa«ne waj^as thSywoollen 
carpets are done, and are chiefly matle in 1;he Mirzapur Bis^fbt. 
Woollen carpets and rugs of a v^ry superior quality are made 
at Mirzapur, the Allahabad and Agra Jails, and in the to^SJA of 
Jhansi. They are exported Europe and America, are greatly 
admired and^ave repeatedly won gold and silver medals at 
various foreign exhibitions. Seme idea may be given fcere oi 
the price of the*two mo^ im'^ortant of the carpets viz. the 
Darris End the vjoSllen carpets. Darris are gener^ly sold at 
Be. 1 to Es. 1-8 per jquare yard. A Woollen carpet of common 
quality, Akbar Shah’s paftern, sells at about Rs^^ 3 per square 
yard, while a very fine Persian carpet, 18'x 14', sells at about 
Rs. 700; or more than Rs 20 per squar#yard. 

Jewellery. Native jewAlery’is nqade all over the country and 
these at^ of the most ordinary type. Gold and silver jewellerj 
are worn by the rjeher clas^es^wh^ the women of the peassiiitrj 
H ^aut of something better areyconten^ to use^.brass, bell 
ftetal, shell, lac, or glass ornam^ts. Brass ornaments an 
very heavy, extremely hiddbus to observers not accustomed 
to them, and painful to the 'bearers, though constant ^pse an 
the pride engendered from theit pMsessmn, render* them in- 
iSensible to any inconvenience. \JDRmondlcut silvoi' jewellery. 
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macfe at Laofcnow, has howerer founJ favour with Enropean^ 
huiiefl, and been highly admired at the Melbourne Bxhwition 
of 18^1. Their prioe^ay be stated i^s follows :—1 doxen bangle* 
Rs. 14;a pair* of bracelets Rs. 8 ; a pendant rstar^Jis. 4. 
Besides personal ornaments, the other sflvof manufacturfes of 
Lncknow have aiso a grei^t reputation. These generally Con-^ 
sist of scent bowls Rs. 40*; mustard,pots Rs, 18; goblets Rs. 45 ; 
flower pots Rs. 148, eacbs 

Manufactures in Metals. Th* ordinary metal nniannfac- 
tures chiefly of "brass, copper a^d bell-mbtal‘ for every day use in 
native households, are (Jarried on all o^er the country. But as 
these do not belong to “ Art-manufactures” and are not antici- 
pated tcjdsver become ah article of export trade, although similar ^ 
wary mhy some day be imported from Epgland or America or be 
made here with European capital and European machinery, they 
do Bit call fpr any lengthy description. The most importajjt 
njetal rqannfactures may, therefore, be considered those which 
have attracted European attention. These are thp Benares brass 
ware, Moradabad ware and Ludknow Bidri work. 

The articles made at Benares are generally plates, water 
pots called lotas, flower vases, perforated bosos, round or oval 
trays <fcc. They are very elegant in^shape,#and so well-polished 
as to make th«m look almost like gold. Europeans generally 
purchase them by piece, and the prices /nay be stated as fol« 
lows:—A water cup Rs. 3; a box Rs. 6; a water jug* ^lled 
Mnahi Bs. 5; a pair of large vases Rs. 42. But the prices 
can also be settled by weighl^ the rate being Rs. 3 %o Rs. 4 
peri^efr or 2 lbs. 

Mor^a))ad ware cs also j^iad% of brass and is either^ Bliih 
or “ Hadt^igTaTed" call^ in vernacular Siya^Kalamkdt^. 
The latter has found g^eat favour among Europeans, and the^ 
indnstry,cWbieh a few years ago was in a (jeplining state, is now 
in a very prosperoBsacondfdom The m‘ode of m/mufacture^ is 
rather eurions. Ute wass is fl^t moulded into the shape 
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^the articlfl intendad ^ be made. It is then turned and polish* 
ed merrough way, and the delicate patterns which are either 
floral or of geometrical fignres, are therP engraved up^n it. 
The spflbes laft between the patteras are thee filled with a 
preparation of lac ^trtch gives the surface a permanent blue 
eolOnr, ^jaslly the patterns ai;p* eith^ wholly or partly* silver- 
plated or left in their original brass or gold colour. A 
beautiful effect is thus given *to the work by the silver and 
gold patterns on a black surface. The excellence of the Mora-^ 
dabad work depends’on the minufeness with which the patterns 
are executed and the fin^h which the whole work has received. 
Moradabad ware is said to be synonymous with the Byzantine 
and Mediaeval Italian work. The prices'are bigTi, as ’bwing to 
the extreme delicacy with which the work has to be eleotjfed, 
it takes a long time to finish a thing. A small water cup costa 
!l^. 3; a box Rs. 6; a water jug or surahi of superior qjwlity 
Rs. 45; a tray Rs. 15 to R8i i20; and a pair of vases Rs. 40.^ 

Lucknow pidri wat^. Bidri ware has already been de¬ 
scribed in the Bengal section. At Lucknow two kinds arn’made, 
one called zariuland on which the patterns, generally of fish, 
from thd late Kings bf Oudh being of Shiah persuasion, are raised 
above the surface, vi^iiile in the ordinary Bidri ware the patterns 

•' ft ** 

are generally floral and are even with the sutfacef. On the • 
black ground, which tl]|p combination of copper, lead and tin 
assumel, the silver or gold patterns took extremely handsome. 
Bie prices are for a goblet*R8. 10 ta Rs. 30; a spittoon Rs. 25; a 
flower ]^t Rs. 10; a drinking cup Rs. 8. 

Agra Marble ware, .^e o^ the most beautiful art^n^nu- 
(kr^rbs of the ‘N.-W. Proviifce8.is the mosaic work of Agrap 
Three hundred years ago the Emperor Shah Jahih built for 
^himself and his favourite empress a mausoleum on the 'banks 
of the river JamD^i.^ This magnificent edifice, which, is now 
rej^oned as,one of‘the wo5d^ of jthe worldf is cons- 
• trncted entirely of white marWW nrougW from the quarries of 
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Rajputaoa about two "hundred miles distai^. The marble inside 
the building is beautifully inlaid with stones of di^aent 
coloups, even with casbuncles and othef precious stones. This 

C * • 

art has now beeji extende(^ ^o the making of plates,#,boxes, 
inkstands, &C. Stones of less value aud»motlfer of pearl •are 
now us«d in the^ inlaying worl:, and the style of dscoratiou 
generally floral, with an .occasional figur* of a bir^ Sc., is the' 
same as that of the T^. .ConsidAr^le skill and groat |»tieace 
are disjdayed ip tbit inlaying woijf, apdi the paateidtds i»»d 
being also vaiu&ble, the pricel of ^o mosaic work are 

hfgfi. A table, passion* flower inlaid work, sells at Bs!. 6.00; a 
box Taj pattern Rs. 125 ; an,inkstand Rs. 200] a box Ks. 25 to 
Rs. 160 jia pMe’Rs. 10 \o Rs. 100. 

‘^^mlall'trinkets of loap-stone aVe also largely made at Agra, 
and owing to their cheap pijpe have a considerable sale. A 
paper-weight sellt. at Re. 1 ; a small box at Rs. 2, &c. 

^t Banda, a town on the Soulhof the Jamna, small trinkets 
snch as knive handles, buttons, paper-knives, paperweights, &c. 
are made of fragments of graoite washed dowu by the river 
Ken. These articles are very* chekp, a doken knive ban- 
dies being Wd at Rs. 7, and six pairs of coKaj^ buttons at Rs. S. 

Of manufactures in wood, the most noted are the ebony 
work of Nag^na, a town in the Bijnor'Districtin Rohilkhand, the 
articles made of walnut and other woods at Agra, the white 
wood work of Saharanput and the Tarkashi work of Mainpuri. 
The Nagina ebony manijfactlires * have acquired a 'great 
reputation. The wood used is that of Diospyroa melatioxylon, 
kno'yn in vernacular as the a tree found in the Cbhota- 

jgagpur and the Baghelfchand forests. The ornamented postiy^is 
carved out, the patterns being chiefly geometrical figures. Th% 


prices Are for a tray Rs. 15 ; a blotthig book Rs. 10; an envelope 
case Rs. 10; a book-stand Rs. 5 Ac. 

The Agra wood work is not of great importance, walnut 
seldom used,some inferior wwd^eing coloured and passed ofiPas. 
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such. The manufac^hres chiefly consist oi woking-glass frames, 
smsrtlTOund boxes, and toys. The price for a looking-glass is 
Rs. 3 and of a sinall^box Rp. 1. Those ^#e not carved. 

Tllfe whKe coloured wood usadiat Saharaapur for making 
smatl fancy boxes, looking glass frames, photo-holders Ac. 
is thai t>f Holarrhena antidjiimtri^ called Dudhia i« Hindi 
and found in the sub-Hitnalayan forests. The omamenl^ 
are carved, but the wood being soft, Ihe prices are cheap* 
box sells at Rs. 5 ; a glaswframe at Rs. 3; » picture Iraioe 
Rs. 2. 

Mninpnri Tarkashi fa&y h& classed %a one of the supirior 
art-manufactures of India. To sikch ^a state did this branch of 
Indian art fall a few years ago, that but for an ac<^dent this 
beautiful work would Ijpve disappeared from the factf o^lhe 
earth and its existence forgotten by this time. Even at 
pgesent there are not half a dozen people whd live by th®»in- 
dustry, but i^is reviving and^ts prospects are hopeful,^ as It has 
been favourably receiv( vl«by Europeans, the natives being too 
poor to be abl^e to afford iHh luxury of possessing^ such 
things. The work consists in laying brass wire in very 
minute and delicate patterns on the surface of the wood* It 
is afterwards polishad and^ the whole gives the appearance of 
wood with gold lines twisted into different patte»s (Tn its sur- • 
face. The effect is extremely fine. The wood used is Sisham 
{Dall^gia latifolia). The prices are for a plate Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 30 according to size and excellence of work. The other 
things made are boxe."!, sandals, trays &c. 

Pottery may be meaiionedf as one deserving of .nAtice. 
TkAe'made at Azamgarh and %tligarh msiy be classed as belongs 
mg to the department of Art. The Azamgarh pottery which . 
consists of jugs, plates, cu^s Ac., with,black or red ground 
ornamented, with a.wjiite silvery paint, has acquired a.great re- 
pul^tioD, but. the supply is uotyadeq^te to the demand, 
'qjving, to the mode of mauafa'bture beiiig a secret coafl 
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only one &mily, and ^orupulonsljr maintained for generations. 
A goblet sells at Rs. 3-8 1 a flower vase at Rs. 2-8 j a win e ig ^s at* 
As. 8; a plate at Rs.^ Similar pottery is also made at Sewan 
in Bengal, but of inferior (juf>lity. ^he Afigarh pottery^i made 
of black earth, and is rather clumsy loeking,' A goblet aelU 
at Rs. ^; a cup %nd saucer at annas 4; a dog at annas 6. 

Like Krishnagar in jbengal, clay models of men, animals, 
frnits and vegetables a^e made- at Lucknow. In modelling 
human beings the Lucknow artifts are not equal to their 
brethren of Krishnagar, but'are perhaps‘superipr to them in 
cop;ing fruits and vegetables. The shape is perfect, the colour 
is ho.wever a little too glossy, A country cart sells at Rs. 5; a 
marriagespartyfthiniatare figures, at Rs. 3; a doaen fruits Rs. 2 
to 'Rs. ID. 
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(3) Pajnjab. 

TS5"north-western-most part of India^ with the Himalayas 
on the north, the ^andy, deserts of Rajputana on •the 
^outh, ift'ghaitistan on the west, ahd the river ffamna on thg 
east, *is known aS tLe Province of Panjab. The greater 
jjprtion •©r the province is for 4 ned o^ the valfey of thh five 
great tributaries of the rivea Indus, Ifenoe the name Panjab, 
or the land of the five rivers. It was'in ancient times known 
as the Bruhiruvartta where Ae A^an emigrants^from Central 
Asia first foniftd their settlements. To the Hindus Panjab is^ 
^ereftire a land of great sanctity, the seat of the gods and the 
first home of their forefathers. Hei^ pgrhaps tbe^most^ancient 
J^ook in the world, the Rig-veda was cornposed, and its,verses 
sung by learned sages before their sacrificial fires. Alexander 
here r et Porus, and the Greek conquerors learned here to pay 
just tribute to the great learning and high civilisation of tiwJSb 
whom they debated by brute force. This noble nation, of th^ 
west did not forget in their hour of triumph that the Indians 
were not a natiou^to bo tregted gs'slaves. 

As may be naturally supposed, the manufactures of the 
province acquired n High excellence from very ancient times. 
Apart from its beinj the ^eat of ancient Hindu civilisation. 
Panjab had the further advantage of being ueanier *to those 
regions where in the middle ages education and enlightenment 
reigne4 just as western India, wjth Bombay as its capital, is 
in the present times. The principal art manufactures of 
Panjab are woollen and cotton fabrics, embroidery, carpet, enam¬ 
elling, ivory-carving, ivory-p^kitinf, lacquered ware, jewejle^y, 
dsmwftae’ned work, papier-macHS, porcelaii! and pottery, and' 
manufactures of wood. 

t Cotton fabrics. The best kinds are th^damask cloths made 
at Jallandhar, Hushiarpur, Patiala and Ludhiana. Considerable 
ingr^uity is displayed in raising^diamcRid-shaped^ patterns, 
ekyed B^ulbul Chasm or nightibgale’s e^s, on these cloths. 

4 
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The other sorts pf white cloths ar^ the chautahia and 
do-t'XAis, which mre t^so patterned with diamonds. TRfOther 
thiolf kind of coarse Clotti, is known.as the^ostttis. Of thin cloth 

lie softest kind is the WRiftnai mnslin, but sinoc^the (Vtroduc-. 

^ ^ 

tion of European fabrics the inannfacture bf this kind of’cloth 
is on the declinb. Cheol^d cologred cioths known as fuagiS and 
susis, are extensively usted for feinnie dress, the cloths dyed with 
indiji^o called nilds arft largely used by peasant women. 

Formerly all the cloths were madl of native yarn, but English 

* # * 

ywu, except in very coarse cloths, has almost superseded it. 

Woollen fabricsT But Panjab *’s famous lor its woolleq 
manafact.are8j^ These ape either made of foreign wool, brought 
from ^ihet, Kirman^ and Ramgur, or country.sbeep’s wool, oi^ 
go«t and camels hair. European wool has also been lately 
introduced. In supplying •material for the In<iian woollen 
lOFMfactures, ttiere appears to be a good field for AustraiJan 
pnterpiyse. Best kinds of woolten fabrics are^nown as the 
paehmina which are thus graphically described by Mr. Baden- 
Pow^l;— 

“ Of Pashmina, there is plain Pashmina pattu i. e. woven 
cloth, which has been felted ; it is marre^of various degrees 
of fineness, and in color generally black, white, grey, and 
^ades oPbraarn or drab. Pashmina is also woven into a fine 
okss of coloured, black or white fabrios, which are afterwards 
richly embroidered ronnd the |dge with silk of the sam% color; 
* this class of manufacture is more recent, and articles cd Europ- 
emu^clothing and shawls are the principal manufacture. 

^ • The next class of pasHnina ^oods are the alwiu and 8^4 
^ shawls, being fine pashmina fifhrics coloure:! and wofvFriato 
a long oblong shawl without pattern or embroidery; they are 
much esteemed for spftness and texture. , 

“cLastly, come that wonderful class ^mannfyetures which 
are known as Kashitir sh^ls*; they are of two kinds, ^oom 
wove, where the while patWif is wroughi, in the loom, lyth 
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^aD endless series threads of all colours,—the other 
atnlhhaT, where a foumlstioa is made of a plain £tbrio, or a 
fabric in portions of different colours, the* surface of whi^h is 
then nJhutely worked over by haadi with a pattern embroi¬ 
dered in fine paslim tUread or sometimes silk. For this class of 
^ork op !y the finest pash mina js* usecj/ the threads are fine- 
twined and do not felt." 

“In ('.her pashmina goods,"there are qualities of softness and 
fineness dt*pencient on the W(«)l used, for the same animals yield 
a fleece wliieh»lias to *be separated Tnto qualities-^of the inner 
^wool or pashin, which is finest, and %ben the second ^n3 
third, and he ou'^'r hair which is coirse. The fine wool of the 
jsheep of Kirmap is largely imported, and se<)bn3 class {feahmina 
goods are made of it, but^Kinnaui wool is'also largely u8e(^ to 
adulterate real pashmina, being mixed with it. The subject 
wi^ be noticed when wo coino to the class'of 8hawls*,cJhk 
Rarnpiir, the chief town of liiehahr, the wool is of such^ estjui- 
site softness, alqiost like Kprinani, that it is largely imported and 
made up at Ludhiana and otRer places into plain shawls 
or wrappers of groat softness and durability called Rampur 
Chadars/ 

Of country wool*, which are obtained from the flat-tailed 
sheep called the Dfimba, reared in the Oistrictl. beyond the 
Indus, good blankets at:e made. The goat of tbs plaim does 
not yi^lii* such a fine material for high cTa% fabrics as that of 
the Tibetian plateau. The ^air obtained from the Panjah goat * 
is therefore used only iu making floor mats, sack cloths, dto. 
The wool growing next to>^]je s^n of camels under the^outer 
haisssj^ihlds a sof^ material fur*the manufacture of long coats^< 
(cCog&s), but these are chiefly made in the countries beyond 
t^e Indus. 

bilk fabrics, 'fjie manufacture of silk fabrics is oonfined 
to ll^ultan, Lahpre and l^hawalpur. ^he cliths made are either 
plfin, coloured or striped. Of (dloured [^Iks the ^wpchhdjfd 
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or stinilwde u tho most noted. Bat th^ itidped niki Otiled 
guibadan, » tbe one most exteneirely used : the jrich^sirtses 
both omen and -womfin make trousers of it. Beautifol netted 

C • • ft 

sashes, either red or black, aaa also largely made alf FatiWa and 
Amritsar and exported in considerable qu&ntities. • 

Shawls. But it is^for ihaivls that Panjab (‘inQlnding 
Kashmir) is justly famous all o^er the world. Mr. Baden- 
Powell thus speaks of tthese embroideries. “ And lastly the 
wonderful Kashmir ‘ amlikar' ou neeSh worked goods con¬ 
sisting of shawls, caps, coalS) and cWogas, whose substance is 
f^ashmina, but the pattern is worked^ by hand-stitching to a 
degree of fineness that is pa'fectly marvellous. In the.se works 
the great*patie*nce rfnd extreme delicacy of finge/ of the work¬ 
men, is* exhibited to ‘the utmost. Many of the embroidered 
specimens must have required the patient minute labour of 
C6EC?sative monfns—and the beautiful arrangement of colop,r, 
and Vreat variety and elegance of design in pattern, is very 
striking. The perception of colour tjppears purely intuitive; 
they "have an empiric knowld<ij;;e of what the complimentary 
colours are, and know that setting one beside its complimen¬ 
tary; throv^s out both to the greatest efiPect.-^^-q/r gives thbm seh— 
as the native phrase is. It is however (.needless to observe 
that they ‘baye uo knowledge of the principles of colouring, 
and hence it not seldom happens that their colour degenerates 
into glare, and their conVrasts into gandiness. Much niight he 
done by educated supervision, in heading and restraining this 
natural impulse, so valuable in itself as a foundation in design 
art.. The elegance in patteiV of,^se embroideries as also in 
..the woven shawls is soarcoly less^remarkable than the sClgirt.iDn 
and arrangement of colour ; and this is a very noteworthy 
circumstance, because it shows that the power of design in 
tracing ^.patterns, whether it be oh a shawl, hr on an enamelled 
cup, or on'a gold inlaid shield) is a different powe;: from desi^gu- 
ing in solid 
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As meoMoDdd ;^^)QiTS« io siisvls the emttfouisiy Is eitBer 

doD#>b]^hand or the patterns are woreiv *^6 former is known 

M the amWear, and th*e latter hinaut^^The mannfactpre of 
• * • • 
shawled confined to the Kashmiri, settlers the towns of 

Amritsar, Ludhiana, *Jalalpar in the Qujrat district, Dinanagar 

in the, Qurddspur district, N(frpur,iand Tik>k Nath, in the 

Kangra District. But' the chief empoVinm of the shawl trade is 

Amritsar, the manufactures Sf which place approach nearest 

in excelienc'.! to those of K^ashmir. in the case of other 

Indian arts, the qualitjt of this* great branch* of embroidery 

has greatly deteriorated in late years. lathis practical age, Ahbn 

Jnxury has been made cheap all-round, it would have been a 

matter of wonder, if the shawl industry had* ifot s4ffere<l in 

consequence. For some time* the‘prindipal cnsfeomerS o^ "the 

Amritsar shawls have treen the .French merchants, and their 

oyiers are for cheap fabrics. The hands which formerly disdajyfted 

to tamper with the true art have, for want of bread, been taught 

to turn out tlie most infejior stuffs, and the result of a continued 

practice in this direction woufo have been simply disastrons, 

had not the revival of lo*ve beauty taken place in European 

minds at the most Critical time. In needle work iilk thread 

is chiefly used, bu^gold and silver threads are also used in the 

valuable fabrics. The latter work is known as the'Icatabatun. 

No fair idea can be given of the prices at which shawls 
are sold. It all depends upon the natdre and excellence of the 
work. The prices of ordiflary ‘articles sold in the market, plain 
or embrhidereJ, may be stated as follows:—A lady's dress con¬ 
sisting of a piqce of Aljvan, yards by 54 inches with four 
pj^§e^»of needleVork borderiag, Rs. 140,to Rs. 200 ; a pair <)f 
fhawls Rs. 50 to Rs. 500; a scarf Rs. 3 ; a malida cap Re. 1 ; aj 
shawl cboga Rs. 65 to Rs. 185 ; a malida choga Rs. 18 to Rs. #0 ; 
a braided cloak Rd^l8 to R^40 ; borders*per yard, Rs. 1-12 to 
Rs. 6.. 

Qold embroidei-y, similar -1^ thafb* made at*Benares and 
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v^c^isdiik idib ittteoed 

d^ingaiskes this work fiwb tbe rmt of ik* Mk fimbiaidniw 
«fth6p/«}ak.- ^an srtbiM ire all worked in the fifttoef the 
goW thread lUose is eonfiild to t^^coppet Bni'&oe,aiKl is tacked 
dewa at each taraing with yelbw*silb. The old patterns have 
undergone great modifications daijng the last thirty yevs.** 
^e prices are given as follows ^.-->One tible bloth, 2 yards square, 
silk Und gold black ground, Ra 165 ; table cloth, red ground, 
Ba 145; 1 gold and silk scarf,Rs. 47 ; 1 pair of cushions Rs. 10; 

1 pair teatoosy'RS. 12. 

^ Philhari* are a toarsec cottdn cloth dyed red {hharua^ or 
bla»(nila), which the peasanl^ women of the Panjab embroider 
ia ^e ir leisure bturs with floss silk chiefly of yellow colour. 
Smalh pieces of glass are also stuck .on the cloth. This simple 
woVk of household embroidery is exceedingly in^resting, and 
very wuH suited for use as csrtains in European houMS. A 
^eee sblls from Rs. 3 to Ra 6. ' * * 

Rugs And carpets are made at the Lalmr^ Jail, and in the 
town of Multkn, Kasur, Amritsar and in tl^ School of Art at 
Eu8biarpbr„ ' Old Persian patterns are preferred, in short it 
appears to be a revival of that highlj<admired manufacture 
of old Persia. At Amritsar a carpet, 25^ yards long with 
oorrespondiug breadth, sells at Rs 226; at Lahore, carpets of 
new shawl pattern sell at Ra 14 per sq. yard, and Herati new 
shawl ‘pattern at Rs 25 per sq. jj^ard ; ft Husbifrpnr a Persian 
j^tern carpet 15'x 8'sqlls at Rs. 60. At Multkn very strtmg, 
cotton carpets are made, the patterns being identical with the'^' 
woollen, ones. 


Jewellery. The old capital 0 % the Moghuls, Delhi, is 
among its wther art jnanufactures, notdJ for its jeweUerj. 
These ue very nearly ofithe 8^e>type as the Cuttack, Lucknow 
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staCiH, *< are the parity of the gold jaad'fltlter eaipktyed, dte 
deiioaoj and mmateaMa'iif the arorkmad^ip, the taste ai^ nkill 
dispia^ ia*the oombioation of oal^ured etongs, and the apti» 
tilde for the imitation of any kind of original on the part 
^thtf iv>rhnien.” The price of‘a g<A bracelet, monnted with^ 
miniature paintings on irorj^of the Taj Mahal pattern, is Ra. fO; 
a pair of flexible gold ‘braVlets, mat pattern, Rs. 20(1; a 
qnatrefoii shaped filligreen gold brooch, At with rubies, Rs. 18^ 
a jewolled loeket, tdtquSise cros# on cornelian gronnd, Rs. 40; 
asi)^or oelt with imitation coins, Rse 55; a silver nedllaoe 
Rs. 18 : a gold necklace, habu^jgork, Rs. 175 ; and a braoelet 
Rs. 60 Dolly jewellery met with a very da/oilirablef reception 
at the Melbourne Exhibition*of 1881. * 

Mock jewellery of glass, tinsel and brass, flimsy and 
gaudy but of good design, is extensively made in mos^of^e 
Panjsb towns, especially Amritsar, and is used by womei 
of all classesT^ A pair of^bracelets costs Rs. 2; a necklace Rs. 1-4 
Enamelling. This art isjWactised in Kashmir, Multan am 
fihawalpur. The Kashmir enamel is famous all over India and 
is highfy prized. ^ The metal employed is generally silver alloyed 
with copper, on which the patterns consisting of metal discs 
are hammered in. The colonrs used are gemiralty'biae, and 
sometimes red and yellow. The articl^ are sold by weight, 
about *Rs. 3 to Us. 5 per ounce. Aa'enamelled necklace costs 
Rs. 20, and a pair of ban^es with silk ties costs Bs. 14. Qoki 
enameAing is also done at Kashmir, and is chiefly confined to 
jewellery. An .ounce of .enameVed gold oruaments costs qjbout 
,100. fiesilles ornaments, enamell^ drinking, cups amj 
^otfaer fancy aticles are also made. Mr.^ipling states that 
the “ Bhawalpnrrenamel i# remarkable for its translucent 28a’- 
greens, dark and^ight blues. Large pieces such as.^owls and 
o^urt dishes are made* and, nnlike othen enamelled*work, plain 
,or engtaved surfaces of silrdr ‘*gilt are left which contrast 
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Agreeably witb the coloured petiores. ^his work is always 
costly.” 

Woftgiri or danftsoened WQrk is principally done at Sial- 
kot and to a cei;taia ertenta* Bhawalpur. At the Meftourae 
Uxhibition the Sialkot articles were highly a<kn*ired, and large 
^ sales effected. Formerly^ this &rt was in great request fpr the 
manufactare of shields, ninskets aaji other arms, but now it is 
confined to the making oft,ornamental knic-knacks for domes- 
^tio use, or in the Copying of oW arms which are purchased 
as curiosities by Europeans, f he art cbnsiits in *he inlaying 
orgbld or silver wire omarticles of inferior metals, and the best 
types are those in which the, patterns are first cut and the 
wire laid^n tHhrfi, and lastly the whole thing polished off into 
an Riifen^urface. The ^rice flf a large shield is Rs, 40; of a 
silvered plate Rs. 14; a circular casket Rs. 25; a pen case Rs. 
lS^.a photo-fram# Rs. 40 and a silvered paper knife Rs. 2-8. 

Ivory-carving is done both at Amritsar and Delhi, 
but the industry is on the decline. Plenty of leisure, unlimited 
patience and a large amount of •skill are required for turning 
out the finished articles of this aori, and no'machinery can 
therefore bi employed in it. A card case is*^^ at R?. 8 ; a 
paper knife at Rs. 2 to Rs. 5; and a comb I?e. 1. 

Ivory-phintings. The miniature paintings executed at 
Delhihave acquired a ju^t reputation all over India, and are high¬ 
ly admired by Europeans.*' The ivory is first sawn into very thin 
plates and then polished. The'’ pafating is done either in 
colour or in Indian ink. Mr. Kipling states that “ these latter 
are jpften pleasing, especially* in thp landscape subjects, for 
then the very conveptional treatment of thd trees and sjfjf. 
becomes less promiiynt than in the coloured ones.” The favour- 
Itd'Subjects of tho''painter8 are the ‘copying \>f the likenesses 
of the emperors, of the great Tajmalfal at Agra and 

the Juma-Masjid at Delhi. A phinting of *the Tdj^ sells at Bs. 
25, and miniltnre portmits o^ etnperors at Bs. 5 each. 
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' Woodrmanu/aetv,ttrt9. The Hasbiarpur work, inlaicT 
•with or braffit, which cloaely reaembiel the Tarsia work 
of Italy, has acquired ebme celebrity. iCJie paiteras are^more 
varied jtnd b«lder thAi the Bomb^^ work of similar nuore. 
A teapoy costs* Bs. SO; a box Us. 15; and a pen-case Us. 10 
to Us. 5m 

* Laeqwied ware -is made at Pdlj^ttan, Husbiarpuf and 
Debra Ismail Khan. Ma heipling tjius describes the process 
of manufacture ;—“ The articles are first^urned in the rude 
lathe of the .country, and the eolour is applied by pressing 
sticks of coloured lac, like pieces of gealing wax, on theye- 
Tolving.surface. Somet&es two or three colours are laid on 
in patches to produce a mottlod^rT marble^ ground, j Borders 
are usually in two or three colours superposed. A ^ttern 
is made by scr.'itching w^th a sharp style or chisel. Thus, a 
red flower is made by scratching through t^p black or green 
coats, for leaves the black is only cut away exposing the g^een, 
and for a \Aito lino all these are cut through to the white 
wood. Tliis is'obviously a worlj requiring gre-at delicacy of 
hand and long piactice. The Articles are unique both i« the 
solidity 4)f surface asd in desiga.**^t Hnshiarpur, ^figures of 
mytB'ological charaq^er are painted and covered with trtths- 
parent lacquer. Very fe\f colours are employedr-^at Debra 
Ismail Khan, and the patterns usually consiB'of “fern-like 
scrolls «f almost incredible minuteness^nd delicacy of execu¬ 
tion.’* The price of a teajsoy iS Rs. 4; a cigar holder annas 
C; a wotk box Rs. 1 -4; and a plate annas 12. 


Papier-mache work is con§ned to Kashmir, where it is 
as the kar-i~kalarn(^df,i or the pen case work* Ti\p 
ynocess is about the same as in Europe and the designs are* 
of the same style A the shawls. The grounc^vork is generaiJy- 
white on which ai\traceil pjrtterns in red, gree\ bine or gold 
colour. The pi ice's &re—a t(!.a«set of Itj^articleyRi St): a box 
Rf. 12 ; a tra_^ Rs. 6 ; and a pen. case Rs^ 9. 
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Forcelam a^d fSUtr^. only true porceJwn mude in 
India /« ai Delhi, Bat the mdostif bae hiely maab/mSBamd' 
tbnevgb digsei^fKonB, Tbs matarifei bsed in pounded 
ndKe^ with gum. Tlie prii^nre^or n large jar ffs. 2 ;tf. nntt 
edp annaa 2. 

Ap article,resembiiag the above, and which cloie}yi.rft^ 
Miables tkefakfioe of Europe, is'made at Multan. The material ‘ 
used is a kind of prepi\red clay which is oerered with 
(^aque white enam^ and then painted with a dark bhae hr 
'tUin^Uobe oolottr. Owing to its euriotn nature i,t Is in ^rent 
dutttaad among Europeans. A 'goblet sells at Es. i; a flower 
pet at Es. S; a plate at Rs. UA; a cap* aud saucer at anaaa 12;' 
and a*q4are tilw at^Re.'1. 

* Pfljihawar is famous for its pottery. Mr. Kipling who 
has closely studied the subject of Indian mnnufactares thna 
of it. “'Uhis rough faience, a common reddish yellow 
earthen body or paste covered with n soft lead glaze, is 
chiefly ihade in the form of plates. Scarcely ^anywhere hi 
Indi%.^ is glazed pottery empkiyed in ibis manner. The wore 
is of the rudest description, and'conildered a« pottery, it « 
decklediy poor. But there iS u quality of «col'our in its very 
sinfplicity which is pleasing to artists. Of ^tfte years attdmpis 
have beefu^made to adapt it to Euroyenn requirements." 
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(4) F^gvikoxb. 

•Tk\ jPistriote wblob lormerly oomposed tfarhatta 

> hmutom of Nagpur are (bir koowa as Caokiai FroijoGM. 
Hmm froviwm are* retjr de£ioi«i| is arb's^io kandiemItB. 
IheGoly artioleerof aay. note made kere are ike wood earv< 
iogtof Sdgar, Nagpur, Jabalpar ani Chanda; pebbly work 
^ Jab^ptur; bnuis work of Mandlaf) Hoslmugabad, Nagpur, 
Ckowda, Bhaadara aad Samfab.lpar; |ilk embroidery of Buiv 
banpnr ; Taaar silk mauiaott^es of Sooai, Ikloapnr and Sambdk 
par : ohintees,of Jabalpur, Umrertnud Sambalpuf; and pottety 
of Bwrbanpur. Our information abouk these artielea ie Ititi 
‘wary impeifeot The manufactures of Burhanpur, whiob was 
far jome tiine^ the capital of^TMuhkmmadati kingdbm, hare 
'lately attiaoted some attention! A silk oout, made at thlK^^> 
cMnknidaFed with gold thread, cost^ its. 45, ditto of velvet costs 
B«« 175, and pair of velvet shoes Es. i. Of Burhanpnr potter;Si, 
a vase sells at Re. 1 ; a tea pot at annas 12; a plate at annas 
d; an encansRc tile at annas 8. Formerly the District df 
Gbanda was famons for its gold And silver ware, but the indus¬ 
try has declined'owing t8 the* demand having fallen. *Qood 
ceitoD alotbs are made at PaunT'iff the Bhandara ^District as 
well at Nagpar\i|d Uinrer. The cloth is made of very ifne 
Cotton yam with a gold ffinge or a silk border. Sko price of 
a torban is sometimes as high as Us. 200 and of a piece of 
waist cleth (dhoti) Us 230. 
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{5) BoifSAT. 

The Presidency of Bombay inelodes Bind, GajraVand«lhe 
noiheCQ Bietricis of,.ttie iiaiabar odist. It has an 'ares nC 
12^462 sqnare, miles an^^ «a popniation of abottb 17 nijilitoBS. 
The principal mannfuciures of this Piesideacy' are desmbed 
below -.fr^ 

’ - QgUon fabrics. —Ti# Bombay Presidency owing to its 
proximity to Europe has-been the first to suffer from the com* 
petitida of machinejfciade cheap manufactures. The branch of 
^artistic handicmft that suffesed most* is of course the cotton 
mfarltifactures. Not only liave they to compete with the 
goods imported from outsi^ but afso with the produce of 
the milk festab&ished in 'the Pfesideucy itself. Surat, where 
abda^..9i}0 years ago, She English'established their first factory 
in India, was formerly the s§at of extensive cotton-weaving, 
^^fabrics turned out being exported to Europe. The abolition 
of thaiEast India Oorapauy’s monopoly in 1833 was a death- 
blbwtothis industry ; but it is saidj that of latf years, it has 
showiksome signs of a revival,*, the weavers having taken to 
the mlmufactare of bodices of 'a nd\v patterii, which they 
import to districts farther 'Suffth. Ahmadabad is fanwus for 
its 'Ukatis, smis and dopottaa, which are^old in Qujr^ and 
exported Bombay, but here tfe everywhere, the hand- 
woven fabrics arc giving way to the cheap produce of the mills. 

• The chintzes made at ^madabad were formerly largely ex¬ 
ported under their commercial ndmeof“ Oambay,” buttheVade 
declined owing to the piracies of the Portuguese and thb rise of 
Surat as an emporium of commerce. Calico printing is now 
extensii^ely carried on in Eaira v(jjiere the riven water is aaiij 

particularly favorable to dyeing operations. Ohunri clotk 
by-the. knotting process is also largely inadeliere. These dyed 
fabrics are exported tA Siam, ami*: the peo/ie of Qujrat itself 
are fond of rve/ring coloured cloths. The-Atfier places noted for 
their cotton* maiiafact|^ires ate • Yeoia, a town in the Na#ik 
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District, Aihmadnagar, Sltclapui^ «&<! Ebande^, and Margodi, 

Iffaaali, ^saadi and DesliQdr ia the, Betgain District. A 

•hsfa, .atert lor cottoa fdbries of all Undva beM at HaQ4i8^d. 

Id Sia{}ii, oedton fabnos, o<»iriridng sunia an^ lungia 

*are TOro by wdhxkeD^'aro lai^y made at Albyar-jo-Tand^, 

Hali^ Jatta, Raradii and H^darabft- The.Tirita obiotms 

were at one time coQsiderd saperiordlo all other &bries of 

similar nature made in India.* Bed corers, table cloths, para* 

soles Stc. are now made Shikarpur. ^ bedcover of this 

place sells at Rs. 25, and a table cltth at Rs. 66. * 

Silk fabrics. —Considerable quantities of silk goods %r6 

made at Ahraadabad, Surat, Belg^ Kaladgi, and many other 

places^ The supply of raw silk isobtaided fsoirf ®hina^ Bengal, 

'^a Minor and Central Asia. *Tke articles generally 

3 bodices, sashes and the female clot^ known as susi and Ivgda. 

A bodice sells at Ra 10 to Rs. 15, a sash at Rs. *37, a piece 
• * , ^ »* 
susi at Rs. 5 and a lugdafrom Rs. 50 to Rs. 70. MixeAsilk 

’ and cotton dflled Garbliauti, Mssshru and Elaieha ’is alsA 

largely woven, 'but it is said that the demand for this £joth 

is declining. Tadna I'o Sifidb *was famous for its silk tflanu* 

faoture^om very ai»oient times. Tt^ellow cloth cal^d Pitam* 

bari is now made'ljpre, ns well as at Puna, Yeola and NasTk, 

which is worn by Hindus wlfen engaged in prayers?Ji“hn other 

sacred occasions. Saris or female dress, with silver or gold 

border, jrre woven at Bighmandi ia the^ataagiri District, and 

at Qufutgud in Kaladgi. 

Ern^roidery. —Ahmadabad is famous for its kinkhabs or 
; silk brocades, which are considered to be the best in all India. 
It^^uporiority consists in the’lyilliancy of colour impafted'ba 
the plain silk and the strength and parity of the embroidery- 
work. Sir George AirdwoodfC. S. I., than wnSm nono probahJ^ 
possesses more knl^ledge of} or have irdire sy^athy for, the 
ancient art of InditC, thus descvbes the, procesAof^rnanufiic- 
tuifTo wdave tbJbrocades amerecomniioated iK-ansement 
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<rf tb« loom is neosswry tb»n for oidinary silk-weaviag.' 4 
kind of ioTfliled heddies called the Nak$h (picture, i. deeigo^ 
it hvig above the ^varp iipmediately behiod the heddles, the 
otkhe^ ec4s of the cords ieg Csstened *to a hofUont^L bat^ 
rk*wng below the w«rpf lidke the coids.of a heddle,, th^ 
4h(Mt,BtriQgB |rhere tl^y the varp haveloopg thrqi}^[h 
oertam of the ^r^p 

iJT Miyiiiy M oMukUdawA vfuaklt^ Ihoa littiaiftri bv.lh# 

MiMi^i &fiL iht JUoik it fraiift iJMiMLitf AuAhikl 

iiHid 0)1 A twAfili'oMr U% fathiirtii hffliHli 33Miitdo£Bllav 
hdi^ « bar oC woied,^ bjt ep (he 

oeedi efteohed (e tbs theeet^ ot ^ Iwrp, which, aoeorth^ t» 
the J|Mb 4 cr pettMlb »>'« a?%ij time to appear ia the 
ofith^eb. The weaver, ah the 4iead of the Itwm, adde Wfie*'’ 
(y to his desiga by working silks of divers colouis ioto the 
vflw lokiog with, threads of silver and gold ; and thus the vi- 
shm graws into the sight of the young clpld seated aloft.” 
khabe arte also largely made at Snrat uiH tliA tnA.1 nrim i« Tt ^ , 

tg jEU. 5 for a small piece. 

Silk embioideiy is extensiVely •carried en at Haidrahad 
in Sifidh., A teapoy coVb»Mnnbroidered lyth' gold ai^ silver 
aeJH at aboat Hs. 10, a tea cosy at Bs. 7, ^^axr of ohai^ush* 
ioos at Urn. lO'S and a pair of slippers foi Us. 3*0. The 
masufacture of gold and silver lace, used in embroidery is a 
thriving industry carrW oivatAhmadabad, Surat. Puna and 
Bombay. 

Oarpeta —Made at the Tanna and Yerrowda Jails and at 
the town of Karachi have acquired great celebrity. At the 
fcwtder place a carpet of Persian fUrn, 7 feet by 4 feet, ip sold 
at Bs. 20, one of K^acbi fancy pattern at Ks. 10, and a Sphnu^ 
caepet at Bs. Q.j^he price of a woollen (^irpet made at the 
Teirowda centm Jai],S21 feet by 1$ feel, co^^d from a Bijapur 
carpet 8t)t).yefW8 old, i| Ks. 610^ . • • 

Jemllesj. —Gold and silver jeweller,' is mad!e all over Mie 
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Mmntry, iilioee mde at Ahmadsbad, Snrat, Kaifa, Dbafaaii#, 
^iiaa aii4 Siudh being a«ted. These e^astst of ttdse-4ifi|^, MP- 
•{wedants, neok^ioes, bmooi^s, alfk^, #1. 

Ike ‘raQae oA Utese is re|[uiaied ao^diitg to,4bei<{(iati#ii)^al 

ipdd iaod sil^ oSed pkaeihe worbosawilii]}. 

J/fdad mmufa^ree .—Ordinarjl brass or o<^>per« 
owdcifig fota toade dIA orer 4iie (^aiilKf.v 

liba»», arUtdeii aatanwfiustoris of Abnia^ibad, 

of idaill-bte«f, ea^ botn** 

ki(g bttraoted attootioo for their gmdbfh forw and 
The prR»8 of Shese ^i^gles Are einap. 
toared #ith gold made at Hairnet* aeliaaifaTJbot Itg; A 
^ate aeH« at B& S, a pair of Adorer mses (ft R«i 5, (bo.- * 

-Bamasceaed work on arms ,ltke those tif Sutlkot in the 
BtH^b is made in Saeh. Kacih is also noted for its hamniwsi 
tepowat^ alver work, which is said to he of Dutch origin. • 
Wood mMrMfactmreg^ -The Presidency of Bombay it fS- 
mous for its black>’vood furnitures These are made of ^ahahl 
wood (Delbergia* latifddiaj aa^ are elabcarately carred. * The 
ehief of the maaufacture is tliB^ombay town acti Ahmads 
ahad, m wall as Son^. 

The laiaid wood work Ifas also a great reputetfe Thefft 
cMwist of glove boxes, blotting cases book-stands, wcs’k bofeee^ 
desks,^ard-cases &c., which are all known by their commembd 
name of “ Bcmibay boxes.” sSir George Bird wood thus (iescribes. 
the maniffiwjture of this article:—“ They are made in the Va- 
liety of inlaid wood-wMrk w marquetry or tarsia, called pi^ 
»n^ ^rck not only* pretty ami pleasing, ljut intere^g'cm ah^, 
jsnnt of its having been found possible to<raoe the introdue- 
;ioa of the work in* India and Persia, step ^step, from Sltt^ 
*a* mto Sindh and % Bomba 3 ^and Surat. • In B^bay inlay 
is made of tin-wire, saiMlilwood, ebony, sappan woock ivory, white 
amfstained green, an^tag horn. • Stripssjf these afkterials are 
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Miad together in rods, 

Md fiequeatiy obliqufly 
4 )na 9 P m^ged in c^sipound rods, nsj Vhen out ncnoss, tojMMOBt* 
ift d^uiite pattern; and ii^tite mass have fti© appawandl^ of aods 
of varying dimaeter and shape, or of very thin^boards, the4att^ 

* hein^ intended ibr borck(}ing. • The patterns commooly fonnd 
in Bombay, finally priced for use are ehakar-gv>l or “toubS 
bhom •” katki-gul, “ hexagonal ^> 100111 tinkonia-gul, “ three- 
oomered bloom a^-dkar-gul, ‘^rhombus bloom ehoms-gul, 

** square bloom tiki, a smt^l rounds pattern ; jand gandiHo, 

" pSumpcompounded of all the materials used ; also ekddnd, 

“ one grainhaving the appearance of a row of silver beads 
set in eTbny ^afld porinlihar^^afran, marapech, jeri Ac., <&c.” 
All ^pildd ebony box Sells ait Rs. 75 and a carved box at Rs. fiO^' 
The other important ar^ manufacture in wood is sandal • 
wood^ carving which is extensively carried on in Surat, Ahma- 
dabad, Bombay, Kanara. The work executed at Surat and 
Bombay is in low relief with floral pattern^ that made at 
Kanara is in high relief withe figures of gods and goddesses. 
In the Ahmadabad work, the a&orous scenes- connected 
with Krishna, sporting wi^Fi!he milk-maidc ^n the banJ^s of the 
Jamna, are^raised in flat relief. A large esnndal wood box costs 
Rs. 90,'afir ^alburn book Rs. 12, a carved glove box, Rs. 16, 
a large work-box containing glove box, writing-desk and work 
box Rs. 120. 

Pottery —The other manuYactifres of Bombay deserving of 
notice are the pottery, toys, and stone articles. Th4 articles 
sent from the Firozshah Pottery Woyks and the Bombay School 
df Arf, which is presided overbjfcMr. J. Griffitlf, were very Qipoh 
admired at the *Jelboume Exhibition of 1881. A pair 
TSraekets is s^c at Rs. 6 ; a fancy glazed ff^r at Rs. 4 ; a flower 
pot at Rs. 2 flower vase Japafiese patttjvh from the Bombay 
school at'RpS-S; ditto Egyptian style A^^s. 3, and a goblet at 
Rs. 3. Ri9fi is also fpmousf for its potte^, whieft, according to 



one sided, or rhcmdbk^ : They sgaH 
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pr. Sunter “ i« of two fiukb, en^astic tiles ri^Is fw 
domestikj\isc. In both ea^.the colours ^etMsaaje—iwjnc^ 
blue, cogper green, dark jmrple or golden tilown, imder an**ex-' 
quisitely traasSsparent glaase. The iSsflal ornamedt is a conveo» 
tiona? flower patteib, pricked in from ;Qaper and dusted along 
yie pnckiAg.” 

Miniature models of fr«i^, vegetables and animals are 
nade in wax at Belgam. The priceS oi^ these toys we from 
Rs. 2 to Ra. 18 per dozen. 

Stone drtitlge —The various kmc-knacks, made of 
jtone, agate, blood-stone ^ud stones of*other colours, which 
ire known as the Ct mbay articjpip*^<^ chiefly^mjde ^ Raira. 
Die price of a paper-cutter is from Hs. 2 to^ ifs. ll.and of^iec^ 
jf jewellery boxes from 5 to Rs. 40. 

LacAfuered ware is made in* Sind. Figures of animals, 
bii;^ Ac. are delicately painted on the articles and afteranxds* 
severed with a foe coat of transparent lacquer. 
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Tlie Madm cmpt^^ 1^0 mim m^tunihm 

p^acfcof -dis-Iodiajx pefeiiiOTk. It bas m piea of 188^19 «qiU9» 
mi^ 4 p<^B]a^^ 0 Q of’82 millions. Tbe prisoipiA ttnas* 
of tHs prorince are cotton and £lk fal>rics, embwicfeiy, 
oarpets and rugi, jewell^, hrafia ware, eandal-wood “iwiy ai^ 
bore manu&ctures, matsf and poUery. 

Ocfitoa faibrii^^ —In4fadxae, as & every other parts of Indian 
the weaving indup^y is on the decline owing to the importa* 
tiph of chaaj) Mandbester^ cloths, "'Very fine muslin was 
fn^^edy Ptade at Afni which was pported to Europe by the 
EafA India GpQfpaay. Likeilje *• Evening Dew” cloth of Oacea, 
muSlin omi^d he made so fine as to become nearly imper- 
oeptilSfh when immened in water. ,Excellent cloths are now 
nmdo at, D|:pada in the Godavari district, which are chiefly used 
^ mi^e tnrbatfa In the Nellore District, excellent mnslins, 
suitable for ladies’ dress and pocket handkerchiefs, are made 
devour, Tapallagunta, Qnndur, Raipnr, Nellore, and Kavali. 


Nellore formerly exported ‘’l^rge quantities of the blue 
cloth called jSotampores^^hich were worn by the Negro slaves 
in^ America, but the trade has ceased td’|xist sinceWest 
Indian E^nCipation. 

Bed covers^hnown as thePalmpores, are made at Masulipatam 


in the Kistna Distrip^ Ponneri and Saidapat in Ohingleput, 
Ealastri in North Arcot and Cuddalore in South Arcot. The 


printings on these cloths, whicli in home cases are done with 
wooden blocks, but generally by stencilling and hand-painting, 


arp very curious and artistic. Bidie, C I. E., the curator 
of the Madras Museum, and one of the most "eminent n|eQ>who 
have made the rM4!an products the subject of their special study, 
^Bhs describes process :—“ The stencil V»lates are made of 
stout jdeces or paper*^ On these -the outKfies of the pattern 
are first tra^d in ink)} and theft perforat^ with minute holes 
in the mosf accurate fmanner trith a finemeedle. The stencil is 
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then complete, and whAn ia ttM 'll t^Med tti tKe dolii ifid 
'coTered .wit^ charcoal in Tfrjr Ane poatd«T,*«luoIt it IfAh&ed so 
M to make it pus throng the minqte Ahd,leit#» 

a traci{tg. The rest* of the work is |}one enth^jr haAd, Aiiid 
thns.oonsiderabl« anope is given for the exhibii^iBi of indhridn&l 
taste the selection and grouping of oolonrA The KilaStri 
^alampore contains mythological 8ces4s,and fall descriptions Of 
these in the vernacular.”' The price of PalamponaS .itogflt 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. IS a piece^ 

Masulipatitm chintzes have bten famoJb froifi very andent 
times. The coionrs are permanent. Twcs dyeing snbstancesjtnftt 
*known in Upper India, are used he^, the ohay root, OI<2en> 
landia nintci/oSa and the woodKof VinUllagd ihadriipatatia. 
TTbere is a large demand for thlse cbintzetf in Banna, theii||rfflls, 
and the Persian Gulf. They havejiowever come in oompetition 
wRh thd Manoheater goods, and it is feared that this ancient 
manafaetnre will ere long deoline, if not absolutely destroyed. 

Silk fabribs. In the^ Madras Presidency the manufactnfO 
of silken fabrics is chiefly oonfla|d»to the native State of Mjasore, 
where pursfs, oofds, and tissels are largely made by tbh Ma> 
hammaj^s. The Bangalore silk cloth has a great repiitntion fbir 
its rich textnre sn4 costly patterns. A valsahie silk cl^, 
interwoven with lace, is alaS made in Mysore. 

Einbroidery. According to Sir Qe^e Birdwood, the em* 
broiderefl cloths and lace made at Yiza^patam, Dindigal, and 
Ohikal^ol have a wide reputatiofl, but the industry must havo 
greatly declined of late, as they were not inolnded in the eolleo* 
tion sent by Dr. Bidie to the Melbourne Exhibition of 1881. 

^fiidie, in his* Melbourne Catalogue,,only mentioBi some 
w9ry ordinary embroidery work done by the Mnsalmans at the 
Madras town. 

Carpets and t^s. UaTpets Of sopf nor ^i|^ty^ an not 
made in this Presidehl^'. A goat’s hair rag mad\ at Bellary, 
mefsuring 6' by 3' s^s at Bs. * l*4f; ajid an 4^oni cotton 
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imp^ wm 7»lhw «B<f gma Sf 

mtwk Ttiut<fcTiftiit_<*"''*^^^----*' <•> 

iion rntmgmopam^ 

tiboDg^ it “‘hiiji been ^oimpind to MRit ifiii6Nlpeei> i Wh 
4bing oftQ exceed tiw tedkaioftl &eellenee el tbe roM ehiini^ 
and heart-patten) neokli^s aad*bnKe]efat made » this oity.** 
Mftal-fnamifacirtm. The byus and copper manofaetorea 
^ of Tuxnkur in «&! jso/e, and Midura and Tanjore, have a world- 
wic^ reputation. Sir^ George Bird wood highlj^ praises that 
made in the last two places, and states* that “ in its bold forms, 
and elali^oratily iqwrought^^namentation, it recalls the de- 
Bcwpti^s by Homer of the work of the ai tists of Sidon in bowls' 
of antique frame” Dr. Bidie states that “ the Tanjore brass- 
ware is very reviarkable and quite si*t-^enem. The vesMls 
are o£elegant shapes, and made of copper covered with an elabo¬ 
rate serifes of figures in silver, engraved and in bifid relief. The 
contrast between the bright silver ornamentation and the dark 
browns of the copper is very striking 4nd efFeottve, a^d becomes 
heightenei^ by age. The d%Bt|n8 are mythological wibt subor- 
didtite floral oj;n^mentation. The price of lamp for r^gious 
services, symbolical figures is Ks. 8 ; a round perforated 
brass tray Rs. 0-8 ; a lotd. Rs. 14 to Rs. 45-8. 

Wood, ivory and'Horn nmnufadurea. Vizagapartam has 
of late become famous for these manufactures. The articles 


generally made consist of work-boxes, desks, chess-bdhrds and 
other knic-knacks. The materials used are sandal wood, ivory, 
bison and stag horn pnd poren^ne quills. The artistis 
displayed in the w^irkmanship is very smierior. The pric^ 
•Ihrs r—A sandal^^ood bezique, Rs. • 46 ; a bwtting-pad, Rs 36 ; 
a whist TOuntw box, *R8. 36; a darved gj^e box Rs. 12; a 
large work lux, Rs. €20 ; a bison hof#\>ezique, Rs. 48; a 
horn picturdpame, BSf 11, &c.- 
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lit th f Ifeifrinff Fi f tjif i iittT. >'lPw 

ji^M ftf^ 

sully qttaUl^ *'««ry lifofig a^ 4tii«b}», |^«li«iiii ^ 


Qool t(^ ije 0D,imd rdni8rkabi<a for |&eir qqlet coloq^ sod 
^oulur pattoras." A’colour^ grMS«mat of ibis place selU 
at Rs. 8 le ba'^kot work* mlde at l^alikat is also retry re* 


markabl The substaaoes t||ed are palmyra leaves and lattan, 
which b« b 11 ug pi iited are made «into a msat dlirable article. 


The ar lo are dain or dyed. A basket of palmyra leaf dells 
at annat) 8 ; i cigar Sase at annas 2, and a tiffin basket of 


rattan at Rs 13. 
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ff) &MMK SMttk 

jOa^inAMfiAtiili tiaiaiJiiMi iW •^liiik'iiitrtMfii liiii ifliir 

ffiM^«iliti^in«||fra»t ’< 

W« kiMiM'htfirantf tluiLaMkilir wikte liii 

8 «re vbieb 

boBtowfid OQ il^. Fo| iwrtiMd, &• ottTt^ sppU^aglnuigo 
ii»g 8 (KaUgis^ of Bm^okM eSotikl onij be kaown to be 
admiredi. 4 siik kalaga oostf aboai Ra 150 . ExceiienI 
goU aad silver'smitb’a work is^made at Rangoon, Piomo 
and Akyab. *Of til^e necUaoes and hair orqamentt hare 
acquired a great repmtation. Besides personal ornfmeois, 
repovmi work consisting of silver cap^ betel-boxes, cigar-cases, 
bowls aad oSies* decor&tivT^ticles for domestic nse are 
tnPngj^, ont by these workers. ‘Niello work Is executed at' 
Shwaygyin. Captain Cole states that fliere is now ( 1880 ) only 
one man in British Burma who does this work. Of other manu- 
factuses of British Burma may be mentioned the carved wom 
fftrniture of Rangoon, the bamboo articles of (fitto, the ivory 
carvipg of Moulmein, the manj^facture of bras*s images and 
gongs,‘and the lacquered ware of Proifle. 
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the pr^il«k ^ otM 0t l000 lUi^ 

of ibetndiM prodmDtm £arU ia i«i <iia bf^ndsi gtraa ^ttf 

axpcaaioB of ooi&aeT^ ia soao^ibie. Tb* lod^ns oow Me <»t|^ 
^artiolei of whiob they karat tue &f«e thovsaod y«w*»age. 
But the wo-'il hah ohaaged,|*d 'ndiat*in their eyes k mere tail* 
bieh may, >1 seen through'the*scientific eyes of the Suropeaua 
become a urce of nationaUwealtb. Only a few years ago,^ 
Indian v eat 'vos uaiTSrsally bHieved to\>e very inferior, and 
the climate of ^udia was wnsidered nnsuHable for the growSh ^ 
the best kinds. But, now. Dr. JForbes Watson, than whom 
few possess mcye knowledge aWJut the raw protfnol of ^is coun¬ 
try, has pronounced the^wheaC produced by the industridlM data 
on the banks of the Jumna near. Dehli as one of the beat 
yiheats in the world, and South Russia and America harp now 
commenced to feel tlie Indian competition in the EurSpean 
market. Then the M.a))ua flower (B<mia latifolia), which*a 
few years ago was almost unkn^#n in Europe, has now been 
found to extremely suitable for the fattening of live* stock 
and fos^e manu^ture of a cheap brandy, and krge quw- 
titles of it are anntWly exported to France aod-atjjer countries 
oT South Europe. Tea whi<A grew wild in Assam wiw imported 
into this country trom China, but now Ityiia exports millions of 
poundsbvery year to almost all the civilised countries of the 
world. Coflee and cinchoAa hdve been sneoessfuliy introduced 
and worked with European capital. Indigo, in the manufac¬ 
ture of which thousands of. persons have accumulated vast for- 
twqps^was a hundred years ag# considered a common weed, like 
much rank vegetation of the present dayHhat grows and rots 
in villages during,^ rainy beason, emitting poisonous goj^s^' 
vitiating the atmos^ere and’killing thouSands every from 
malarial fever, choll^ and othor diseasel of the most virulent 
j^e. Has t£e deve^pement of Indiai^ prodnoe)*reacbed its 
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climax ? Are these ^ndergrotths only created «Dfr the d«tr«otioa 
of man ? Or are theylwaitiDg to be turned into vealth by Harop- 
ean^ience and Eur#lJean enterprise jus^ as tee and^ indigo 
have been doae? The «8st fatal poison loses Its obftoxious 
qaalities and turns into a healing agent in the bands of a 
skil/nl'pfajsiciatr. Our ekrth coniains iron, copper, tnd evei^ 
gold, and yet bow many miltions,worth of iron do we import 
every year? There afe the forests of plantains alf round 
the sea coast from Burma to Madras which, though they yield 
excellent material for paper iSanufaoture, are allowed to rot by 
thousands of tons whilG we.import paper to the' annual value 
of £400,000. The forests abound in gums, fibres, dyeing 
materials; medficihal* products an^ fibrous substances of which 
as ye* (Jnly a few have* been carefully ti;ied. In short the raw- 
material resources of India are unlimited. We have not the 


- meanSj neither hfve we the education to properly develope tber j. 
The permanent settlement of land revenue, which should have 
been made with the cultivators themselves, has created in Ben¬ 
gal a set of rack -renters who ‘4^3 sucking the life-blood "of the 
nation, destroying its independent yeomanry class, r^ucing the 
middle claSc to abject poverty, and damping kl-1 the energies that 
English educ‘’tlua has infused into the couiiory. Unfortunately 
Government .itself, where it is the proprietor of land, has no 
better example to sbo'V, and the condition of the peasantry 
• in temporary-settled Provinces is worse, if anything, than the 
permanently-settled Province of Bengal. The elder branch 
of the great Aryan people cried for help a century and a quarter 
ago from its younger brethren. , That cry was heard and 
a helping hand was immediately <3xtended. But we have- oliry 
just commenced to rise from the low del ^h of degradation 
^0 'which we fell, and those who abuse the r authority, and 
nse their pen or their power of eloquence > y taking advantage 
of our helplersness to^keep us Where we < re, act against the 
decrees of irovidence and the usual cou' se of nature, and are 



the enemies of the huomtt ftme. We look upon our EuroiH 
eah brethren to teaoh ,U8 how to develope the resouroes 
our ooi^try, end to share with as the pr<fBts arising ftoih it. 
Neithef sho&ld we think them as^intruders, ftor should they 
think us as mere Sackers of wood and drawers of water, 'the 
•^Imigktjf has decreed thatwre sfaouki be untied in a bond of 
sympathy and nffectioo. The igteiests of England and India are 
identical. After tliese preliminary remarks I will now begin a 
short description of those articles which call, the Raw Pro¬ 
ducts of Inditf. 

These products may fee divided into The following principal 

(1) Mineral^. 

(2) Aaimal products. 

(3) Food snbstaifces. 

'4) Medicinal products. 

(5) Dyeing materials. 

(6) Fibees. • 

^7) Oily^substances. 

I will give)6elow,the names of the prkicipal articfes under each 
bead,^ smh a show^ description of those most impdftant iQ«a 
commercial point of view. Jbe descriptions arT*™tidcen mostly 
from ray official catalogue of articles sent to-thtr Amsterdam 
Exhibition. 
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. 1 MiKSRAIia 

(1) Iron .—The most important of tke mineral pro- 
dttcta'^is iron, wMch^'is found all over, the oonntr^. Iron 
qpaelting was carried on b;f fbe natives from time' immemorial, 
and the iron and steel turned ont are of tke IBrst quality,' but 
the process is tOTy rode |nd the consumption of charcbab greats 
The native produce therefore copld not compete with the 
European import. Nati’te smelting has now been abandoned 
in most places. Attempts were several times made to ;mannfac- 
ture iron with European capital and by Europeaif processes, bnt 
owihg to the diflBoulty bf charcoal or good coal £?t remunerative 
rates, the enterprise has hitherto been unsuccessful. 

^ (7oaf is found its many plao^ in India, andothe develope- 
ment^t the mining industry has beep in proportion to the 
extension of railways. There are now about 60 collieries worked 
in the,conntry, With an annual outturn of more than 50,0^0 
tons.* Indian coal is, however, inferior to the Ei^lish coal as it 
contains a large proportion of Mh, wying frqm 14 to 20 per 
cent, while English coal contain»onl^3 to 6 per ce*it. 

^old is found in mai^ places in India. !^t is f^pnd mixed 
w|fch sand 'in the beds of rivers, which fa6j;»has given'name to 
two rivers djstaut from each other by hnndTreds of miles; one is 
the SubaifrelrhaF which rising from the hills of the Chota Nagpur, 
plateau falls into the Bay of Bengal in Orissa, and the other 
is the Subansiri, a river of Assam. From ancient ‘times a 
•class of people have made it their pibfession to wash the sand 
for gold, but the work hardly pays at the present time when 
there are so many other more remunerative openings for labour. 
Auriferous quartz reefe have lateiy been discovered in theJ?iigCri3 
and companies havfe been formed for wor^^ing them, but it’ Ir 
premature to. say whether the enterprise will be successful. 
Preliminary experim^ts made up to this tiqi^h have however given 
every promise of the Venture e^rentually j^.oving a very pcofitable 
business. A ton of pef yielded on an jirenge 7 dwts. of goiJ, 
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which in fineness is equal to 20 carat gold of Australia. 

is said to exist in the hilU of‘west Benj^, bnt 
no serious attempt has yef been made to we(^ it. Cttpper c^rs 
in the l(^er mmalayas and in the Singhhhum dii^etcf Bengal. 
It is etill worked* by the Nepalese in the former place, bo? 
abandoned in the latter. The other metals desvving of ^otiee 
are lead in the N.-W. Himalayas, 4tn inr Burma, mtimov^ 
in Panjab, cd)aU in Rajpufna,* and petroleum in Burma and 
Assam. 

8 alt.-—Tw 0 other mineral substances m&f also be mentioned, 
viz. salt and SWtpetre, Salt is a GoveisimeDt monopoly gnd 
*formerly it warextensiveiy manufactured in all the sea-board 
districts, but most of these tiacts tfre qpw* seppUbd with 
Ijiveipool sail. In the interioi*, the supply is obtained frpq^ the 
Sambhar Lake in Rajpufana and the salt mines of the Pan jab. 

Saltpetre is extensively manufactured in Northern Behar, 
and largely exported to all the countries of Europe, which chiefly 
depend upon India for its supply. The annual expoH from 
Calcutta is about 450,000 cwts./ ^he manufacture of saltpetre 
is said to bf^n the declined 
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(t.) ikvauL Pmoi^ueTs. 

• 

8Vk The most important of th^ animal products i$ silk. 
In tte last century tife East India Companjy had silk filatures all 
fiTer Bengal, Imt since thdh* Bengal silk is siiid to haT% much 
deteriorated, which is attributed to the tfaudulent practices of 
native* manufaAurers. The coleur of the Bengal sSllf is of » 
rich golden yellow; it is also sometimes white, specially that 
reeled in April. The dolnesticated silk of commerce is generally 
the pronuce of the moth, which cWefly feeds on mulberry leaves, 
hence it is called Bomhi/x Mori. The Ta-^ar silk’is the produce 
of the forest tracts. It is very strqpg and glossy, and the< 
proper way to dye it with*brilliant colours has lately been dis- 
cojrered. * The Tasaf silk-worm Jeeds on the leaves of various 
wild<i5es. The Eria silk-worm of Assam and.Northem Bengal 
fee<l8 on castor-plant leaves. • Eria silk cloth is very durable, 
and it is said that one person’s lifetime is not sufficient to wear 
out a g%rment made of it. Muga is a wild silk ^f Assam, and 
of all the wild silks it is next iniumportance to Tasar; the 
worm feeds chiefly on the leaves'of Jhe Slim .treu^ (Machillut 
odoratietima). 

The follQwi&g figures show the export 4 IP silk from !^ritish 
India durk^the five years ending f880-81;— 




Quantity, 

Value. 



fts. 

/ 

1876-77 ... 


».. 160,f.67 

58,841 

1877-78 ... 

• •• 

... 145,186 

46,880 

1878-79 ... 


... 80.5,116 

63,641 

4879-80 ... 

••• 

271,608*. 

88,130 

1880-81 ... • 

<0 

... 

... 207,nHO 

2<',086' 

Hides and Skins. 

In this 

section, the 

next article 


importance is hides ymd skins. “Extensive trade is carried on 
in raw hides and slltins. Th^se are ch'^y brought to the 
leaport-towns from the ^interior-and thenc|[ exported. The valu^,^ 
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9l bides and 4dRne a tp e rt ed doiisf tbe fit* jtm eadisig 
' 1880-81 was as follows;— 


• 0 

V»im. 

o 

£ 

ft f 

187(J-77 ... ... 

... 

1877-78 ... ^ ... 

... S.TftO.SS? 

‘38711*79 ... ... ..., 

...” 3,096,84? 

1879-80 ... ■ ...^, 

... 3,7.‘)8,'M'» 

188'’-81 ... ’ 

... 3,7.33,r.«5 


TTooi. Next iu importance is wool, the best kinds of 
which are imported frcan TibelS and thfc couhtries beyond 
Afghanstan. Ikustralian wool appears to be destined to dkiVe 
this foreign produce frorn the Indian market, and it is time to 
make earnest endeavours in this direction. Th5' fir&?, link of 

n 

“that chain which will ere long bind these two continent, t^e 
one a dependency and the other a„colony of great Britain, in 
bonds of mi’tual interest, was made at the Meltroume Exhibition 
of 1S81, The enterprising Mr. Joiiben has just now inhis^orge 
the second greSit link of that great chain, which year Ity yesfl" 
will lengthe^untif the great Aiasion of great Britain in the 
world is fimlly ftccomplisKfed. 

The^xhibitmn will afford an opportunity to the Australians 
to sthdy the differ^it kinds of wool produced in India or import¬ 
ed from foreign countries'' The wool produced^ w used in 
India may be divided into three classes Kash m ir Pashm, 
which iar produced in Kashmir and also brought from Central 
India.* It is a downy substance? growing next to the skin under, 
the thick hair of the Tibetan goat. This is the real shawl 
wool. (2) Wool produced^ in Kabul, Bokhara, Persia, Ac. 
I^^ largely exported to Europg via Karachi and Bombay, (3) 
4!w)ol oF the plains. ^ This is generally of am inferior quality, fit* 
for making blankets. Therefis much room for improvement rin 
the Indian wool, but as yet fio earnest eiideavours h^ve been 
made in this direc^il. Mills /or the nmnufacture of woollen 
are now* being 4>tablished by* European capitalists, and 
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^ bi>p«^ iny iffl p iofii ip|l| ft|i li»fll mw ffliduaily 
1» kooompliahoi 

^Of otfaer voimfi ptocMa ouigr'be meaiumdd tqa# of 
vhi^ the attsi^ in veQf» i^l, pressed ^ vl|dli can 
nersr compote witib tie coontries eitaatwi nett the NortiuSea, 
and lao and eoehiiml, for wMch see the Chapter oV* Peeing 
materials” 
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or 1 m 9 ^ tiiertaple fsp<* ^ **» 


^ryia Mm (no®> • 

Tritlouni vulgsre 
Hordenm^iWMtwoo® C**W) 

Zla Mayi (maiw). . 

Ooix laohryma (Jol/s teuB}. 
Eleiuine ooraoHna. 

OpliameauB fmmei taoetUh 
Panicum miUaoevi i. 

Paniovim miliare. ^ 

Panicum Mlopodi^. 

Panicum llliginoainb. 

Paapalum acrobiculatum. 
Penioiilc’ia apicata. 

Setaria ifalica. 

%rgbun2 Wcolor. * 

Sorghum sacobaratum. 
^orghum vulgare. 

Peat and pulset. 

Cajanus indicn«. ^ 

Canavalia ensiformia. 


TMmrnmkM^ 

I*#*. 

»i(ik 

*g»^|ry»0t 

liMtieoliii 

PhaMolas oateanttan 

PbaReolu%Man/[(i>. 

Pbaaeolna Mongo (vtr. Mu.) , 
PhaMnios Mungo (var. aarmt). 
PbnseoJus Mungo (Far. radiatua). 
^isnm arvense. 

Fiabm s^iviJin.* 

Vicia Tana, 

Tigna Catiang. 


Other ^ood-eropt, 

Amarantna (difiereut a; 
Fagopyrum esculentum. 
Trapa bispiuoaa. 


dea of). 


I wiiji/ow subjoin a short description of the most import* 
ant opes :— 

Osyza sativa. ^«cc. 

Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Dhtio, Chitwal; Tamil, Nellu, Arisif Telitgu, Bium, 
Vudlu ; Burmese, SSbd. ' 

A 

Rice is the most important of the Indian crops, and is the 
staple food of the natives of Bengal, Assam, Burma, and part# 
of Madras and Bombay, There are upwards of three hundred 
well-marked var/eties of rice. The two principal divisions 
k^^g.in cultivation are autuiAn and winter rice. These are^ 
a^in subdivided in?o rice sown board-cast and rice transplant-^; 
ed. The varieties are distinguished according to the qhality 
of the husked rice, Jljlie^long, fine, white, fragrant kinds being 
dMmed superior. Tm produce bf uplands is generally superior 
y lowland rice. The^Patna and Pilibhi^ table-rice holds the 
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first place. Rice ia eateo boiled, aod alsd' made into floor and 
cakes. It is not a aoamhing food, containing only 9 per cent.^' 
of cik/ogoBoas ingroefients, and 89 per eept. of noo-niijogenoBS 
ingrediunta. In medicine'iS is used for ponltioes* and various, 
preparations of it as sick diet Rice strRw & a valnable finder; 
it is used for ttmtching hoases,*^ and is suitable for tbe^ inanufac' 
tore of paper. The '^qunntitj', of rice (busked) exported 
from India during tits flve years ending 1880-81 is as 


follows .*— 

r 



Qnnntity ' 

Value. 


Cwto. ! 

£ 

l«76-77 .... 

. ' 19,648,741 

5,742,539 

1877-70 ' ■ ' •, • ' 

18,811,388 

6,889,361 

< 1878-79 . .' ,. 

. c . 80,621,7(2 

8,810,1*1 

1879-80 .... 

. . 21,908,045 

8,341,665 

1880-81 . . . . < 

26,769,344 

8,971,660 


Tritieum vulgare. Wheat. 

^ern.— Santhrit, Godfaum ; Bengali, Gam ; Hindi, Qehuu ; Tamil, Osdu* 
‘ mai; Telugu, Godu-mulu 

Largely cultivated in Nor^-Western Proviu^es, Panjab, 
Central Provinces and Bombay, and is the staple f-'od of the 
upper clasi as of the people in these parts of, India, the poorer 
classes living on barley, maize, and milletsf There are many 
varieties of wheat, of which the soft white of Jabalpur, called 
ehiana; the soft white of Wuzaffarnagar, known as Delhi 
wheat; the soft white of Cawnpore, called dvdhia; the hard 
,white of Bundelkhand, called kdthiu; and the mundipiai, au- 
fedpiai, lalpisi, jalalia, ddudi, kathia, ^c,, of Narsingpur and 
other places, are well known in commeroe. Jn the Calcutta 
market the commercial names of the two best wheats asa-^luh 
I No. 1 of Delhi and Club No. 2 of Cawnpo.e. After a careful 
trihl, experts have come to the opnoiusion that the best varie¬ 
ties of Indian wheat ^re not at all inferior ' to the best varieties 
of other countries. The valud of Indiaii wheat has of late 
years been appreciated in Europe, aa'l the trade is rapidly 







food ^ 

increasiDg, M tiie exports for the five years eniiag 1880 ~ 8 l w 31 


^ihow,'— 

• 

J 

J876-1J. 


1,96«,382 

1877-78 

6,840,160 

9^66,989 

187S-79 ., 

1,044,809 

6,18,^778 

, 1879-80 • . . . . _ . 

, 2,196,660 

1,121,014 

I88('-81 , . . 

. . ... <_ ■» 

. 7,441,876 

8,277,941 


Hordeum hezastiohum. Barhff. ’ * 


Vem. — Bengali, Jab ; Mmdi, J«a ; Tan^ Barley-arid; T^ugn, Bariey* 
biyam; Bgrmeae, Mu-ySh. * > 


Barley is Itirgely cultivated in the ’North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and the Panjab, where it is extensively used as food by 
the poorer clas8e|. The average’^prodnoe is-about *8 ciVts per- 
acre. There is no export trade in thfe grafn. 

Zea Mays. Maize or Indian Com.„ 

,Vem.— Bengali, Jan^r ; Hindi, Bhutbd, Makkd, ; Dcddani, Uakha-Jsmiri i 
Tamilf liakka Cholum; TdugUy MakkaEonalu. ' 


" Largely culJivated in flipper India and the Himalayas, 
where it is an ^portant article of* food of the poorer classes. 
It is eaten rgpted in cobs wien green, _,or the seed is ground 
into fiower and made into cakes. It is considered nj^tritious, 
containing 6 to 7 per cent, of a yellowish fat.» Its chemical 
confposition has been ascertained to be—nitrogengtu's’ ingre¬ 
dients, 14'66 per cent.; non-nitregenous ingredients, 84 52 ; 
inorganic ihgredients, 1’92. Many new varieties of maize have 
^.of late been introduced into the cduntry, among which may be 
mentioned the Ouzco in the hills, and the Canada, Tuscara, 
•Golden Dent, White Flint,, and Pennsylvania Yellow in 
the pJjiMB. An excellent crop o5 the four, last varieties was 
njdmfceoat Ajmir las'jyear. Of country varieties the Jaunpur 
maize has a good reputation. ' 

,FUeu8lne coracana. a | 

Varu.—Biadi, Marui ; i>alAmi, Baggi; Tamil, Kayur; Telugu, Tamidalu. 

Extensively cultivat ed in the hilly distfiots for its grain, 

8 




$8 




firliiob £[)Em9 the iktftple lisod the pooler eipsaee in some pe^H 
of the coantry, specially ia South India. It is coDsidecij4 
nuttiUimB. Its ohe5ftcal composition is ^stated to be—nitroge-* 
-nous mgredieats, 18i2 pe# cent., non-nitrogenous ingredients, 
80‘^5; ittprganic in^fredients', 1*63. 

Oidismenusf™enta<W. 

Syn Paniouia {rmaentaoeug. , 

Venx.—-Bengali, ffinifi, feinwi ; KtiihU ; fffvflV/ 

A whole8ome''and nonr&hing millet, used as food by the 
power classes. It ^extensively cultivated iit'the Rohilkhand 
Division of the North-Western Provfnces. In South India il 
yields two ctopd in.the year. It ia not cultivated in Bengal, 
but thfe grass is found wi'd in rlhe-^elds and lowlands, and uad4 
as a green fodder in the raipy season.' 

Faxi^um mU&kceiHn. Little MUkt, 

Y&m—Bindi, ChiiUl; Bakhini, Wari, Shwnakh ; Tamil, Varagu ; Tdugu 
' Worgt r 

Cultivated as a dry crop in many parts of^.India. It is 
imported into England^ from So^^b Europ«' foAfeeding cage 
birds. There are two well-known varieties, one brown and the 
other yellow-OAloured. Dr. Bidie, however, raentionh four 
kinds known in South India, e/fo./ (1) common, (2) Qru, -(8) 
Cbada-gru, and (4X Kadakani. The seeds, when husked, ftre 
white and smooth like sago, and considered a good diet for 
invalids. The grain contains abr^at 9 per cent, of nitrogenous 
matter and 59 of starch. In North India the crop takes only 
three weeks to ripen, and it is therefore a food permitted for 
Hindus op fost-days. 

Panicum miliai'e. MUiet. 

* Vern.—■JStfngraK, jffindit Kangu ; SAWsaay. 

This millet ispot easily 'distingu^sheble from 
UoMoa, and the safoples of beth are ofotn confused w^th each 
o^her. Dr. Bidie, s^tes lhaft ip Sopt^ Mja it is “ pre.:- 
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generally used as an article of food.” Df. Balfour describes 

the seeds as “ oval, sli^htlj compressedyjbrilliant, aboat,^ne 
in length; bjirk er ehvelope blaci^'s^, brown or fair; pareu- 
chyine, white or ^wegt taste. In the Peninsula of India, it S 
generally ^cultivated on an elevated rich soil, '^he seed,is 6ne 
^ the torts of dry or sm&fT grain irhich forms an article of 
diet of the Hindus who inbfbit the higher lands, and cattle are 
fbnd of the straw.” 

Panicuzn psilopodimnt 

Cultivnted'in some parts of the NoFth-Western Proviflces 
as a food-crop Four varieties art^ known : Mijhri^ Phikar, 

Rali, and Basi •„ used as food by^the poorer glasses. 

» • • • 

Penicillaria spicata. Spiked Millet. 

Vem.— Hindi, Bajri; Tamil, Kamiu ; Tduspt, Qantelu Sajjalu 
» Cultivated almost in all parts of India,’except Eastern 
Bengal. This ^millet is extensively used as food by the poorer 
classes in Behas, North-Western, Provinces, and Panjab, and the 
stalks form^h excellent |odder for cattle. Bajra millet is 
reckoned bgating„and is therefore rnuoh consumed in the cold 
seAsl-n : in 100 p»/ts it contains 13'92 parts of ndtrogenoiis 
ingredients, 82*07 or non-ni|rogeaous ingrediSfits, and 0*73 of 
inorganic ingredients. It is sown on pOor soils as^’ tain-crop, 
knd ripens later than Sorghum vulgare. 

9 

Setarihi itaJica. Italian Millet.^ 

Syn. — Fanicum italicum. 

Vem.— Bengali, Kaun ; Hindi, Kaagni, Kaaui ; Dahkini, Korakoog 
T^mil, Tenney.^aFetti^u, Koralu. , 

^^ji^ltivated for its seeds; a used for »food by the poorer 
'^a^a. Mr. Atkin^n says it is apt to produce diarrhcea. and 
that it renders beer more intoxicating. 

Sor^iim sacchareSftam. Sorgho. 

Vem.— Hi^i, Vilayati Joar ; Dathini, Shalu. 

Thjs is a newly-introduced plant. Th(;re arc three varietie: 
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distinguished from, the colour of the seeds,—red, amber, and 
black. The stalks afferd a nourishing food for catile, and also^ 
jieN'sugar. The grain is eaten made,into cakes yke the' 
jfo6r. 

Sorghum vulgare- Great Millet. 

Vern.— IlStdi, Joar, Junil; Dahkifg, .To.iri; Tamil, CholAa f Tduga^ 
Juralu ; Sufnese, Pyoun^. 

Joir is one of the staple *ood-criips of Upper India. The 
poorer classes entirely live upoif it for f: 0 !ne months of the 
year. There are ^wo varioties, one red-seeded* and the othfr 
■white-seeded. The sfalks nn. i i ’ cattl^ioddcr, and are, 
oocasionjlly so'wn close for«a todnri co' only. Joilr contains 
aljpnt 15’53 per cent, of nitrogenous ingiedients^ 83‘67 of nonj, 
nitrogenous ingredients, ani 1'26 of ia<>rganic matter. 

The following kinds of peas and pulses are cultivated.' 

indiCUB, Pigeon Pea. 

^ Site.— CajaauB ftavoiB; Cytigaa cajaa. 

Vem.—Sanltrft, Adaki; Person, Sh^uH ; JBe MixU, ArTi»r; 

Paliini, Turva ; TaM, Thovatsy ; Teltm. KmMv : Bnrmm, 

• P8i-;e]ikb;^Dg. 

An a^ual, 3 to 6 feet; culti'^pted all ver the ^ctry, but 
extensively in JBehar and the North-Weiiern: Provinc^. It 
yields a valuable pulse, which is spfit, made into pudding atd 
eaten with bread-cates. There are many varieties, of which 
(Hcolor) the tur is the most noted. The stalks aretused for 
making mats and baskets. A decoction of the leaves is given 
in smallpox. 

eScerarietinum. Gmm. 

Yero..—Bengali, ^lihola ; Mind^ But, ChaniC; Tamil, Kadalay 
Senaga ; Btrmeee, Eu-b-paL 

.This valuable pulse is cnltivUted as a winter crop all over 
India, ppd is largely need as an article of /ood by the people of, 
Nerthom India. There are {nany variwies, large and small, 
white and lirown. Large qrfantities of gram are Brought dowu'-.; 



the Caicutt# market from Bebar and the Norths WeatemFroirm. 
borM-f«ri- f , ,. MarfioiiaUr U k ou l U i M 

: .,U4 4a«iam/« i« S..»k .• ““*^'5^ 

cloth out on ibo i-lanu tlowttg the mfebt and 

absorbed by n. C/on.at'inbi i * d«scrib«« M aCid, raftlgin^ 

^/aliiah, and us^il in ayobcpsia, iudigestfcn, and costireoeist'' 

Ervum Lens. T^nHl. 

Vern.— Btn^vli M ucori; UinSu, Mmut ; Ta^il, •Jfiwir-paipor ; 
HiaorpAppn. 


A valuable pulse, gro*vn as* a winter crop all over Ifl(iia> 
IJtie seeds, which are of a (’e %> .ed colour ^hen basiled, are 
split and eaten cooked, Tho ■’her ’cal composition is ptaW to 
be as , itr gon'^is jn,;iedienl8, 30'46 per <»Dt.; non- 

nitrogeao„^ngrediont8, G5‘06 * inorganic ingiedients^ 2'60, 
The vati^es sofd at (, il ■•.’Ua are Fhari, Patnai, and Deai. 

GHytjiiitii Sojft. 

Vevn,- bua*, 

Extensm-lv oult'vated r the bills of Kumeun as a food-* " 
crop. It is used as footi i'c i tor man an'S cattle. Its chemical 
compesitiou has been asceftiined as follows:— 

Nitrogenous i’lgrofliiiii, . percent. . ,37'74 to 41‘5t 

C'erboniiceouH 5! . tisoii? iiigrc lients ,, . . 23’54to31'08 

Fatty or oily mtdter . „ . . lli'31 to IS’OO 

US SativUS. The Chi^-Ung Vetch 
Vem.— Benj/d^Teem; Hindi, Kliesari. 

Largely cultivated on alluvial soils. The seed is ^pUt ana 
eaten cooked like j^ther pulses ; it is, |iowever, hard and in- 
^estible, ami it_^ frequent uselis said to bring on palsy of the 
^er limbs, chemical corapo'siflon is stated to be nitrogenous 
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81'fiO |jer 6pnt.; starchy matter, 54r26; 'Tatty or ^oil^ 
tavitier, 0‘85 ; mineral constittients, 3-J9 j mdisturei 10*10 

j^tutseolUS acozdtifoliu^ • Aconite-Uaved*Kidney Sean. 

Vera. — Hindi, Moth ; Tamil, Tulka-f^e ; Tfluffi^ Ktmkum-pesalo.^ 

smi^ pulse, much cultivated as a rain-crijp ,in the 
NotUiem Provinces of India. lS'**leaves are much indented 
like those of aconite, ^ence ite liame “ aconitifolius.” It is 
split, cooked like other pulses, and^ eaten along with bread or 
rice. Its chemical pompositioo is stated to be 23'80 per cent, 
of imtrogenous ingredients, 60*78 of carbonaceous or starchy 
ingredients, and 0*64 of fatty or oily Inatter. The beans, the 
seeds, an^th» straw are a nourishing cattle fodd"** 

4 ♦ * 

Phaseoltis calcaratus, vanety torosjis. 

Vera.— Hindi, Qurtneb. , 

This grain ^s cultivated in the Himalayas at a highw 
elevafion than any other pulse. There are two varieties, one 
^th a red and the other a cream-coloured seed. 

f*has<K)ltlS Mungo. Green warn. 

Yem.—Bengali, Halt' muiik ; Hindi, Hari mung. 

" Extenlively cultivated in Bengal am North-Western 
Provinces. ^'The grain is eaten cooked like other pulses. 

Phaseolus Mungo, wiety aureus. 

Vera. — Bengali, Soni mung. 

The seeds are yellow, hAice» the name “ aureus”, in 
^vernacular it is also called the golden mung. It is considered 
the best of all the pulses, and is dlirst parched before split¬ 
ting. 

t^iaseolus Mungo,’ variety Max 
*Verp.— flindi, Urd, M&h. 

Thiswaxiety is e|.tensively cultivatpt^to Northera India,' 
and is larg^y eaten by all classes of the people. It is a^po 
given to working cattle as a nourishing food. 
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Phaseolns ongOj var^t; ri|4i%^u8, 

• Yem,—Bengali, Hasfaki^ai 

This pulse is closely allied to tji§ •^ibgfe, i® 
^tiva^d iANortheftt Ben|;al. Itsii^upiversally lik^d fie wod, 
^tep along witlrBce in the same manuer as all pnlsea saS 
eaten, by first splitting it apd lien by boiling it with a 
^ttle tunnepc, red peppeff* and othfer condiments. Thikroe 
kalai {Tamil, Kacnxpu-du-ltfnthu), issub-variety extensive¬ 
ly cultivated in South India.^ 

]^um arvease. Field*Tea. 

Vem.— Bengali, P»yra matar ; Hindi, Matt*. 

Cultivated all over India as winter crop for its seeds, 
whiph are eatep either parched or split, aa<l Jipefed Jlke oth^ 
pulses. In Bengal, two principal varifeties are known, on? 
with brown seeds and lie other .white, The dried plwti is ^ 
gpod fodder, 

Hsum sativym- Field Pea. 

Yena.,—^miali, Eind^ Hatfw ; Dalthini, ^atana ; Tamil, Pattwl 
.r Telttgu, Qundusasi-^flt. 

Cultivated ‘all over ^ndia. Th^ green paa is used as a 
vegetable. The Me seetis are eaten either parchet^ whole, 
paroled and ground into Hour, and also split and cooked like 
other pulses. It is extensively cultivated in Noxtbern India 
along with barley, and the mixed grain btjhra is the staple food 
of tl\p poorer classes. The chemical composition of the pea is 
given as follows ; nitrogenous, 26 52 per cent; non-nitrogenoos 
ingredients, 70*38; inorganic ingredients, 3*10, The plant is 
a good fodder, ^here are s%veral varieties, the white {Kabuli) 
o^wn seeds being the moft distinguished. 

Oatiang. 

Syn.—DolichoB Catian’g, D. Binengis. , 

Vem.— Be^j^li, Barbah ; Hindi, Lobij|a, Eaiab. 

.Cultivated p feengal, Jlorth-Western Provinces, and 
Oilier parts <Jf India. The green ’pphs are used as a vegetable; 
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t£s Weds arcf eaten cooked like other ptilses. 

Vioift F4ba. Both Bean, 

^ • Vem.—JSisd^'BatU. 

Onltivatedc in the NoFttf-Western Provinces. ’The feeans in 
■the green state are nsed as a vegetable. *' The grain is usdd as 
food both for man and b^ast. °In the experiment conducted at. 
the Lucknow Horticultufal Gardens by Dr. Bonavia, the 
cultivation of the crop proved to Ibe very remunerative. 


r Amarantus Qrumentaceus. Prince's Feather. 

Vem.—Bathu; EiraL ' 

tt 

This species is extWsively cultivated in Upper India, in 
Mysore a^d I^imbatur, vfhcre the seed forms, for some months 
of fhe year, the staple food of the people. In an experimental 
cultivatfon in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, the yield on 
40 square yards of land was il lbs. of seed, giving an average of 
more than 22 cwts. per acre. It is extensively cultivated in the 
North-Western Himalayas up to an elevation of 10,000 feet. 
Land newly cleared of forest yields a heavy crop. Bears, deer 
and other wild animals do not easily injure it, a^ thby generally 
do other crops in these regions. Here it is the staple food of 
the poorer classes. 
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fi) Medicsdiai, Peoducts. 

I * The following is a list of the substances generally n8e4 
medicine by the people of this country i-ijj 

/broma sugus^. 

Abras precatorius. 

Abutilon indicum. 


Acacia araUoa. _ 

Acacia Catichu. 

Acacia Icuc&phkBa. 

Acalypha indica. 

Aohyraiithes aspen 
Acoiiitum feroz. 

Acooitum heteropbyllam. 

.^^rus Calamus. 
iL(lhatoda Vasioa. 

AHiautum Teiiustum. 

ASgle Marmelos 
Agave Americana. 

^ilnntbus ezoelsa.'* 

Ailauthus Malabarioa 
Aleurites mnluccann. 

‘ Alabagi maurorum. 

Albizzia Lebbeok. 

Aflium Cepa. 

Allium sativum. 

Aloe indica. 

Aloe vulgaris. 

Alpinia Ualangat 
Alpinia nut.in^. 

Alstouia scbolaris. 

Altboea rosea. 

Alum^ulpb. 

Amarantus spinosus. 

Atumania baccifera. ' 

Amomum ('ardamomum. 

Amoora Robituka. 
Amorpboybalus campanulatus. 
Anacar^lium occidentale. 
Audropogon calamus aromaticus^ 
Andropogon muricatus. 
Andrographis pauiculata. 
Aueilema tuliertisa. 
Anthocepbalus Cadafuba. 
A K^\ tai Fei'ri suipburetum 
Agallocba. 

'^racbia bypogma.^ y. 

Argyreia speciosa, 

Aristolocbia indica. t 
Artemisia vulgaris var 
Artemisia vulgaris. 

Artpeorpos Lskdoobo 
aragua raoetupsus. 


Asboiagus sorm entosus 
Astercantba longifolia. 
Astragalus hamosus. 


tBalsamcdeni I ron^Mukul. 
fialsamadendron Myrrba. 
liaml^a arundiiiacea. 
Harrity>toDia racemosa. ■ 

Bassia iatifolia. 

Benincasa cerifera. 

^rberis artistata (ebitrak). 

Beta vulgarisi 
Biumea kicero. 

Boerhaavia diffusa. 

Bui^baz malabaricum. 

Boraz.** • /f®” 

Brassies cafb^esttis. 

Brilssica jbnoea. 

Brassica nigra, 

Buebanauia Iatifolia. 

Butea frondosa.e 
Ceesalpinia Bonducella. 

C'ampbora officinarum. 

Cannabis sativa. 

Capsicum nnnuum. 
llapsicum frutesoens (long pepper) 
Capsicum frutesoens ground), 
Capsisum frutesoens (long). 

Carioa papaya. 

Carthp.mus tiuotorius 
Carum’<’aruit^ar. wbite). 

Carum Carui (var. bla<iJ<). 

C.'uum Carui (var. sraail^. 

Carum co^icum. 

Carum Roxbuigbianum. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. 

Cassia sp. (seuna). 

Cassia alata (leavei^. 

('nssia alata (flower). 

Cassia Fistula. 

Cassia occidentalis. 

Casi.a .Sopbera. 

Cassia To^a., 

Cedrela Toona. 

Cedrua Deodars. 

('elastrus paniculfrtus. 

Chavica E^zburghii. 

Cinchoua ijulisaya. 

ICinebona succirubra. ^ 

Cicborium intybus. 
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OinD^omam 'fi^ipalA. 
CiDnamomum zeylanicuQS. 
Oitl^laa Colooynthia. 
Gitr^)uB vnlgaris. 
Oitrn^tirantium. 

Cleome Tisoosa. 

GierotlendrcQ infotlunatom. 
Clerodendron (variety). 
Ooooulua ,oor (Jifolius. 
Cocoulas palmatus. * 

OocouB Cacti. 

Coccue Lacon. 

Cochlospermum Qossypium. 
Coffea arabica. 

Oorohorus olitoriua (seed). 
Corchorus olitoriua (lea\fes). 
Coi'dia Myxa. 

CoriaiTdrum sativum. 

Crocus aativus. 

Croton Tigltum.-s:, 

Oubeba offioibalia.'' 

Cuotimia (Iclo. 

Cucumis Melo (Momordioa'^- 
Cucnmis sativua.. 

Cucumis trigonus 
Cucumia^utilisaimus. 
Cucurbits sp. 
Cvminum*Cyminum. 
CupreasuB sempervirens. 
Cupri ButphuB. 

CureumjL 4mada. 

Curcuma aromatics. 
Curcuma louga. 

O(irouma Zed^uria. 
Cuttlefish bone. <- 
Cydonia vulgaris. 

•CyperuB rotundus. 

Datura fsBtuosa. 

Datura Stramonium (alba). 

■ Daucus Carota (seed). 

, Dioscorea sativa. 

Diospyius embry^pteris. 
Dorema ammoniaoum. 
Draoocephalum Royleanum. 
Eletaria (.'ardamomum. 
‘Erythrina indica. 

Eugenia Jamb'olana. 
t’erri sulphas. 
^FeruJacNarthex. 

Ficus Carif'.a. 

Ficus indic% 

Ficus religiosa. 

Flacourtia Cataphracta. 
Fcenioulum vufgara 


Fumaria parviflora 
Garcinia Morelia, 
neutiana Eurroo. 
llycyrhiza g;labra. 

Irewia asiayca. 
lynocardia odorata. 
lelleborus niger^ 
ielictere6(*Isor&. 
lemidesmus indicus. 

Jf*'^cu8 cannabiuus. 
libiscus dsculentuB. «.. 
dibiscus Abelmpsohus. 
dibisous tiliaceus. 
iolarrhena antidysenterica. 
lydrn^jgyii per sulphuretum. 
iydroootyle asiaticA. 
iyosoyamus niger. 
iohnooarpus fruteficens. 
[ndigofera tinctoria. 

[pomoea turpethrum. 
luniperus communis. 

Ilactuca soariola (var. sativa). 
Lawsonia alba. 

Lepidium sativum. 

Linum usitatissimum. 
ljufifa aegyptica. 

Mallotus Philippinensis. 
Malva rotundifolia.' 
Mangilara iudicn. . 

Maranta arundinacoa. 
Matrjcaria Champmilla. 
Mariscus oyperus 
Melia Azardir^cGta ('bark). 
Melia AzardiKthta (leaves). 
Mentha sativa. 

Mesaa ferrea. 

Michelia Champaoa. 
Momordica Charantin. 
Moringa pterygosperma 
Morus alba. 


, Mucuna pruriens. 

Myrica sapida. 

Murray a Ecenigii. 
Myristica moschata. 
M^.ine afrionng. 
Nardostaohys Jatamansi. 
CTelumbium speciosum. 


Nerium odornm. 


Nifotiana Ta,bacUm. 
N[gella sativa. 
Nyctanthca Arbor-tristis. 
Nymphcea lotps. 

Ocymum BaBiticmi.’ 
Oldenlaadia bifiora.' 



Onosma eobioides. 

Opl^llA Obirayta. , 

Orchia Hasdlda (aalep mnri) 

Oxalia ooroicalato. 

Fe3{t%ica Murex. 

Pbarbitw Nil 
Phyllaothus^mbliaa^ 

Pimis rbngjfolla. 

Piper Ctiaba, 

Piper iongnm. , 

Pipeil nig|am. 

Pisonia 

Pietacia inregerri^a. 

Pistaoia lentiscns. 

Pistia StraHotes. 

Plantago Ispaghula. 

PJumbago rosffli. 

Plumbago zeylanica. 

Plurabi oxiduiD.'* 

Pegostemon Patchouli. 

Prunus communis. , 

Prunus commuais var. bokhariensis. 
Psidium Quava. ° 

Psoralea corylifolia. 

Pterocarpua aautalinus. 

Pucedanum graveolens. 

Punica Granatum. 

Pyrethrnm indioum. 

Queroua lamelltsftf (bark). 

Quercus lamellosa (fruit). 

Queroua infectoriua 
Queroua pachypbylla. 

Randia dumetorum. 

Rapbauua aativus. i(seod ) 

Rheum Moorcroftiai}^. 

Rhul auocidanea. 

Nioinus communis. 

Rosa alba (rar. glandulifera). 

Sagua IsBTi.o. 

Salammoniac. 

Salt (Lauori). 

Saltpetre. 

Samara Ribea. 

Santalum album. 

Sapindus trifoliatus. 


SausBiirea Lappa. 

Soil la iiAiicas 
Scindapsua dfficinalia. 
Semecarpus Anacardiutt). 
Seaamum fiidicum. 
Seabania tegyptio<b, 
i^egbouia grandibnra. 

Seseli indioum. 

Shorea robuata. 

Sida cordifoHny 
Solanum Melongena. 
Solinum nigrum. 

Soypida febrifuga. 
Spinacea oleracea, 

Bpondiaa mangifera. 
Stereospermum suaveolons. 
StrychnoB %iux-vomioa. 
Strych^os potatorum. 
Styrax Benzion. 

J^ymplocos Siimunt®. 
Wmarindus Ji^a. . 
Taraxaetfei^fSnale. 
Terminalia belerica. 
Tarminalia Cbebula. 
Tetrantbera monopotaln. 
'rhespeaia populnea 
Tiaridium indioum. 

Trngia involucrata. 

Trapa biapinosa, 
Triohosanthes anguina. 
Trichosanthes dioica. 
Trigonella Fcoum-groocum 
Yaleri.ana ilardwickii. 
Veutilago maderaspatana. 
Verriijnia anthelmintron, 
Viola an. 

Vitex Negundo. 

Vitex trifolia. 

Withani# somnifera. 
Woodfordia floribunda. 
Xanthium strumarium. 
Zanthoxylum alatum. 
Zingiber officiaal« 

Yellow arsenic. 

Zizyphus Jujnba. 


« 

t{^S. 


A short destription is'given below of the most imporianu 
Besides medi^nal propeAies, the ottier uses to whicl^ eacLr 


plant is putis' a'lsovdescribscj. 

Abroma au^p\|tai ^renv^l Indian Eepip. 

Vern.-\ 'Iftfi^^J'.iDletkambal. 

A perenwit^hpot), 10 toi^l^ feet ; found in Bengal and 



OB hahiMIook or tsvUx rsowcts. 

SAtfl^^ndirf.' The roo^bark is a yaluable remedy fdr female 
diseases, specially in irjegular menstraation, .but iif does ‘not 
appfiftr to hare received the attention it deserves. The gtfllks 
^eld a^ne, ajtrong fibre, a cord made of which bore 74lbs., 
while san broke with 68tt>s.‘^]5r. Boyle, in hiS Fibrous i’lants 
of India,” states that “ it particularly attracted Dr. Roxburgh’s 
lattention, as the Bark abounds with /strong white fibresr, which 

» f ' 

make a very good substitute for hemp, affording goWd-common 
cordage. The plant grows so quickly as to yiela annually two, 
three, or even four cuttings fit for peeling ; hence it may be 
adyantageously cultivated, and is, deserving oY more tbar 
comifidta attention on account of the beauty, strength, and fine¬ 
ness of its fibres.” The tree is scarce around Calcutta, but 
is Staid to be comn^-" 1 a the' Malfia district. 

AbruS precatorius. Bead Tree; Indian Li quo nee. 

Yem.— SanSknt, Gtunja; Pertian, Chashmi-i-khoras; BengaU, 
*° Kuneb ; Hindi, Qhuneba ; Dalehini, Gumcha ; Tamil, QuDdumanni; 
■- Teluffu, Quriginja ; Burmese, Ehien-Ta. 

A,twining plant, found all over India and Jlurma. There 
are three varieties of the plant, producing red, black, and white 
fcoeds. The red seeds are principally used as an ornament, and 
also for jewellers’ weights, each measuring ab<^6t two grains.-.. In 
.Egypt they are used as an article <yf food, but are considered 
indigestible. In India, however, they are poisonous, especially 
. the white variety, producing vomiting and pains, purging, and 
convulsions. The w'hole plant js demulcent, and the root is 
efficacious as a‘'good substitute for liquorice. The leaves, mixed 
with honey, are applied to swellings. 

Abutilon indicum. 1 Indian Mi, llow. 

T5em.— Bengali, Potdri; Hindif l^ngani; Dakhi>t;^ Kangoi; Tamil, 
4 Perun tuti; Telugu, Nugubenda TuttL 

A smkll shrub, 2 to 3 feet; commofCthfi^sj^^iarts of India. 
The whole plant abounds ^ ini mucilagbJ- 'ifArtahfusion of the. 



leaves is given in fevers as a cooling dri^ ; the seftHs w^rcon- 
sideVed a laxativ^ The stalks yield a ^rong fibre. 

AUIJyranthes aspeia. Rough Chaff Tree? 

YBTT\Scuu^rit, Apamitrga; fey/ali, Aping ; Chirchirtf 

Ddkhini, Agha,^', Tamil, N»i-urivi; Ttlugu, Utoreni 

A small shrub, 3 t(|i4 feet;•found all over Jndia. The plant 
possesse^jljiable medicinal properti^ as a pungent a^laxative* 
and is consider^ useful in drbpsy, piles, boils, eruptions of the 
skin, &c. Mustard oil, in wjiich the root of this plant has been 
boiled, is considered vety efficacious in ba<j ulcers. The seeds 
and leaves are^considered emetic, and are useful in hy^aop^o- 
bia and snake-bites. 

Aconitum farox. Aconite. 

Y&ra.—Samhrit, Atibisha ; Ben^U, Mt Biah ; Hindi, Mithatitia; 
Dakhini, Uchanak ; Tamil, Vaaha-navi. 

» 

A shrub, 2 to 3 feet; found at high elevations in thf^ Hima¬ 
layas. The rppt, known as Aconite in English Pharmacopoeias, 
is highly poisonous, andds used^as a very effective medicine in 
various kinds of diseases^ but great caution is necessary in its 
use. One lb. ,of the root con tail* about 50 to 90 grains jjf 
Aconitine, one-i«^th of a grain of T^ljjch is fatal to man. It is 
chiefly used exiernally in tetanus, rheumatism, gout, heart dis¬ 
ease, Ac. Other species of the plant, such as JC, luridum, A. 
Jfapelitis, and A. palmutum, possess similar properties. 

Acdhitum heterophyll^j 

> 

Yem..—SamhrU, Ataea ; Hindi, Atis; Dalehini, Vajja-turki; Tamil 
Ativadayam ; Telugu, Ativasa. 

^ A shrub, 2 to 3 feet; natwe of the IJimalayas. ■ The root oj 
this variety eontaids no poisoi^us principle, is reckoned^^tbnic 
and valuable fliriftge, anifis administered in variou^'-^liseases. 
, The root is idAlt^aied w^h that of Asparagus eWimetUomt, 
•There-are t^fot^s,J)ne blacky and the other white. 





AfifStas (^ilamns. ^v»Mt Flag. 

Ven^L. —SanMU, Viv’ha ; Persian, V»j; BrngoJif^Uindi^ B»ob; •fifVuntl 
Ta^iamba ; Telugu, Vsdaja; Burmese, Liube. ^ 

•emi-aquatic * perennial, native of Enrope andf Sorth 
’Aiaerica, but cultivated in ^#mp, marshy plates 0 / Indja and* 
Bnrma. The whole plant is aromatic, b(it the rhizomes qnly 
are used in medipine, which contains anl aromatic bitter prin¬ 
ciple, and. aro considered u'seful in epilepsy, cold, feyep coughs, 
rhenmatism', colic, dyspepsia, and* various othlr diseases An 
essential oil is obtained Frbn? the Igaves, which in England are 
used by perfumers ip the manufacture ctf hair-powders. 
AGllgj'.oda Vasica. iialabar Nut. 

Yervj-Saruikrit, Arus ; Bengali, BikA ; Hindi, kcixsi ; Tamil, Add- 
^ d^e ; Adasaiu 

t>A shrub, 8 \o lC» feef; found ajl over India. This is a 
saedioinal plant which has net received the attention it deserves.' 
The leaves and the root-bark are considered very efficacious in 
«11 Bor{B of coughs. The flowers and the root are bitt' *, 
aromatic, and antispasmodic. A yellow dye is. pbtamed from 
(the leaves. The wood makes^ good charcoal for gunpowder 
manufacture. 

^diantujn venusttun. 'Venus hair. 

Vem.— Hindi, Par-i-siya-wisliftn, Hansrdj. 

A fern, found iU the Himalayas^ possessing iistringenf and 
’aromatic pMperties ; emetic in large doses ; .also considered 
a tonic and febrifuge. * It forms the basis of capillaire syiup, 

Adina cordifolia. 

Vem.—jfffcdi, Haldu. 

A large Himalayan timber tree. The wood is durable, 
seasons well, ai\d takes a fine polishc.. 

^ JSgie MarmeloS. Bengal Quine,', ; Bael Fruit 

Vem. — Sanskrit, Sriphal; Bern aU, Hindi, Bel; JVrniW, VUva-pazhatn ; 
ndugu, Bjlvapandu. 

A tree ot middling| size foundjr all jwee/ l/dk. The fruit, 
known as tKe Bengal quince is §aten by |ne ana 's very 





jiairition!i, 4 |ri«d palp of tlw wmi/i itok ■'Wd ai ij i i x 
•remady for chronic cHArrhcea, dysentery,hRhitupl- OMtiiaN 
ought to beconfe an article of*|xpoi!t. /At pQM|l![^ 
^Isf^e qu&titila of.pul^ toe thrown itofy in Bir}>htlln in' Beng^- 
*where^the rind is-aaed tAmake necklaces, ^he root, bark, and ' 
leaves are given in intendttent fewers, palpitatioQ of the Jheort, 
slid asthm ^, transparent mucns surronnds the leaves, wbidt 
may be used as^j^ady-made vsirnish. ,A yellow dye^Hf obtain-* 
ed from the rind of the fr^ife A perfumed watdr is distilled 
from tho flower#. 

Af -4,1. thus mal^barica 

■'''aw'?, Peru-Sera, Mati-pal; Tdugu, Hati-palu. 

A large tree, native of the fore'5!?^SouA.J<Wiia.*but not 
■^ry .’OT’i-non. Jlajor Drury states that “the^rk has a pleasaift 
^nd sligh ly bitter taste, dnd is given in cases of dyspepsia, and 
is, moreover, considered a valuable tonic and fabrifuge.” The 
thick nark, on incision, yields a bright-coloured resin, known as 
the Matip"! reain, which is used as a remedy for dysentery.* 
The iruit is cons’idered useful in cases of ophthalmia. 

Alhagi maurortim. MaHna. ^ 

Vem.—Wf, Giri-kamika; PerAan, Shutarkhor; BengaS, 
iMSi, Juwasa ; Ttlugn, Tsil^jiBi^chetta. 

^ • "k shrub, 2 to Jb feet ; nartve of the desert of Eg^pt, Arabia, 
Asia Mino i \ ^ fuebistan and Central Ip^in. It is the chief’ 
fsfllTef fifcamel in those desolate regions. The substance 
known ^s Manna is the exudatioq from the leaves and branches, 
of this shrub, but the Indian plant does nut form ttiis secretion. 
The herb itself is considered cooling and bitter, and is used in 
bij^ous complaintsiand verti^ The manna is administeilbd in 
^',^hs, tlte^ne dkea^es, and ptf monary affections. 

Aloe Indica. 

Yern.—iSiiAWt, Bengali, Ohrta-kumari ; Ptrtian, Mussabtl^; Bindi 
D^ikinf, Kanwar ;' Tamil, Kattale ;* Tdugu, 
~Bwme\^ Mok. 

^spScieT id a^i found in al^'jp^s of India. Major Orary 
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statts tbaAan inf^or description of aloe i^wjfe^ined from it, 
Dr. Balfov states* th);t the pulp is eatdn by the natives 
ali/ ^asbidg' it in cold wafer, and adding a lUt lj 
sugar to it'^Tbe leaves tmake a gfocl Sbre^aitMe fdi 
ropes, cordage, and mats. Dr. R^le states that " thj 
fibre is white^ in colour, fine in (quality, with sufficient 
tenacity for textile fabVics, and readily takes ^colimrs. The 
fibres are %bout 2 feet in length, and have conSiaerable strength. 
A bundle \f them bore‘ 160 lbs., when a similar one of 
Petersburgh hemp broke with tke same jveight.” The 
Bengg’. Gntafcumari, however, does not yield fibre. The pu'.p 
is used medicinally, having “a powenfil action on the uterus : 
is an ontnn9t*Ji4'p2u^aj»i anthelmetio. It is considered cooling 
afid aperient, useful in affections of the spleen and liver and 
fever, also in pain of the bowels.” Dr. Bidie is of opinion 
that A. indicart is only a variety of A. vulgaris. 

A1o 6° yxrigaris. Aloes. 

'J 

Yem.—Persian. Mussobbr ; Tamil, Kar>apollam ; Tejkigu, Hussam bram. 

Tfiis species of aloe, originally a native of Greece, or, 
according to some. Cape Colony, has now been thoroughly 
waturalised in India. The substance knowi- s s the Barbadoes 
Aloes is the product of this plant, which is c onsidered interior 
in quality to the Socotrine aloes, the produce ot A. socotrina. 

Mr. Murray mentions the following speciesJ.oe 
plant: A. barbedense, indica, littoralia,perfoliata,purpwacens, 
socotrina, spjpata, and vulgaris. Indica and per/oliata are 
used by natives as a demulcent, while the others produce the 
aloe of commerce. During the five years eiding 1880-81 the 
quantity and value of aloes (Indian prqdu^e) exported f'-^m 
British India are given as follov^s 

ridwt. £ 

re76-77 ... ,1..’ ... ii7 23 

•1677-78 ... 8 7 

1878-79 ... ... ... '14 ■ 16 

inS'SO ... . cl.. ' r./ .. l30, ^J61 

1880-81 ... 'i... ... fit* tC 
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Aloes is wfUBN^red a very valuable n^ioine. tAa an a^n* 
^nt^t is bigbly ben^cial to persons predisposed to ulloplexy. _ 

j^pini^ Ga^n?a. heater Oalangale. 

Vem,— samkrit, Kifanjan j BtngcSi, tBindi, KuUojttn ; Dakhini, P«n-^ 
Kiljar ; Tamil, ; Telugu, Peda-dumpa-rash-trakam. 

^ A perfinnniai plant/native‘of Sumatra, n»w cultivated in 
Eastern li a a p g l and South India. *rhe tuberous roots are^ 
known as the gleater Qalaugale oj* the druggis^,^they are 
aromatic, pungent, and somewhat bitter, given itr infusion in ^ 
feyer, rheumaffism, and ctttarrhal*aflfection3.^ and form a snT)- 
s^itute for ginger; but are not much usfd now owing'l^their 
acrid pungency. The Lessor or Light Galangale is the produce 
of A. nutans qj- chinensis. The seed^mjoijdBt^^ •medicinal 
properties like the root, and are given in clyspepsia, rhemnatism- 
’and catarrhal affections. Dr. Birdwood states that a spurious 
article, the root of Kosnpferia galangale is ?ften substituted 
for the true galangale. 

The quantity and valu^of galangale (Indian produce) exports 
ed during the five years ending 1 §80-81 are as follows — 





cwt 

£. 

1876-77 » 

••• 


626 

400 

1877-78 faf .. 



312 

202 

1878-79 f 



702 

670 

1879-80 / 



1,139 

941 

1880-81 J 



042 

.*450 


AJptClS3tlI^ans Light Galangak. 

'V^rn.— Persian, Kastaa-zeraiubet; Bengali, Punag-champa; Hindt, 
Burmese, Pa-ga gji. * • 

A native of Eastern Archipelago, found in^urmaonthe 
banks of the SaJwen, in Sil^pt, aud on the Coromandel ^Coast. 

whaJe pla(nt Mfragrant IJIm the cardamoms.* The roots are 
"often mix/d withal true galangale. 

Alstonia schdl 

Vem.— Sansk\^, 43i^\oha^(j8 ; Bengali, Chhutin ; Hindi, jSatawar ; 
Tamil, Iri'^Vpa^lI%55-j-Hf««pA Eda-kula-ariti. 

-lATTee, 6l)*Je^^^^rijative.of b| Mi Assam, South India, and 

10 
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Of. vpm ' 

Ae who^'^^ plant abounds in a ^iilyr juice, The 
harS: is bilker like Qenjjan, and is said to piasess similar medi- 
<5,:^ prop 0 \ties. It js a powerful tdnic^ eflScacious in bosje’ 
complaiDts, (»d useful as a uebrifuge. 

. rossa. Eallg Hook. 

Qolk^ra ; TatMl, Sheoulj-tutti, 

4 native ef Kasbm.Fr and the Punjab ^>?i^l-fyas. The 
^jods at^ iij^ciiaginous, demulcent, diuretic ^d febrifuge, and 
are usefu,! i:\ inflammation of the lungs and bladder. The 
flowers are cooling and dmretic, prescribed in rheumatism ; 
l^Qjl^.^,re considered astringent and given in dysentery. Tfie 
leaves yield a colporing matter resembling indigo, Mr. Murray 
t'aatr “S cwts, of seeds and 7 pwta of flowers 
^ annually e$<pQrted from* Afghanistan. 

bac^era. Bl-sUring Ammania. 

4, T(E^(!*^ori*. 

iVern,— Bengali, Pan-marioh"; Hindi, 'Dad-mari ; DcJchini, Agni-baU ; 
Tamil, Eallurivi ; Ttlagn, Agnivendrapaku. 

A small plant, 1 to 3 feet'; found*on wet lands in Bengal 
and South India. The plant has u strong smell, like that of 
mnriatie acid, and is used to raise blisters in rheumatic pains, 
but is notr recomme.ii'’ei>-*o'wing tbe excess'*e pain it Ci.;^'8es. 
The juice, of the plant is given iniernally in snleen : but it 
causes great pain and the result is not certain. 

pccidentAle. Cathew Nut. 

" !Vetn.—Bengali, HijUi btdim ; Hhtdi,^ Kaju ; Tonal, Muudiri-ottai ; Telii- 
gu, SSi Usmidi. 

A perennial, 30 to 40 feet; indigenous to the West Indies ; 
c’umi^ien in Bnrma and tba eastern coast oT.^India, T.he 
fruit is of a bright starlet coloj r, at the bbtljim of which the’ 
' Coofe-w nut protrudes. The l/arnel when^rn^v is exceedingly 
acrid, bul; when hailed it foiji ;08 a de!iaioa| article, of food. 
The oil of the nut is used as ^am 'c in leprosy with 

a(iy»uta||;ek 'llo, warts, corDB,v'an|]| ulcers it i^^ o l^d 
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The expre88ed'’'j5Jw of the frait i8 gi^.in di^rrhew iftd 
diab^e. The oil omhe ijut, by virtue of iti acridit/, prevw^ 
“n^^cAtapUs pf whitejante upon wood. *?he asti-^genfc 
^hich oezes out fromXthe trunk, gives a beaatiful varaieh 
and may be sub*8titut^ for gum arabic. bark may be 
ujed foi»tanning. 

Dr. Imsitfil^aiall Dey, in his “ Indigenoue Drug^ of India,” 
makes the follomng remarks on of the differenfe pro* 

ducts of this tree:— 

“ The kernel*ha8 a sweet and agreenXle taste, an^ii eaten with relish 
wtfen roasted. Th^ oil obtained from it by ex^ession is exactlj^.4iUir 
to olive oil. A gum, that exudts from the bark, resembles gum arabio, but 
is partially soluble in water, and consists^^rue jgmiikj^lT'assorine. 
'She pericarp of fhe nut contains a blacl^ acrid^rl?'*tSried cardoUj and fh 
a powerful vesicating agent. • The oil is also applied to the floors and 
wooden rafters of houses to prevent tbft attacks of whitS'-antS. Specific 
gravitj of the kernel oil 0'9160 ; soluble in ether; partially in aloohpl. It 
is nutritous and emollient; internally used as a demulcent in fotfla of 
emulsion ; can be Used in pharmacy like olive oil. The gum may be used 
as a Substitute for gum arabic. * 

Andrographis paniculat*. King of Bitters. 

'Vera.—Sartihrit, Kairota ; Seiigali, Kalmegh ; ffindi, Kariat; DakhitU, 
H^bath ; iTunM, Nila-vetebujJV&jpa, iftla-vemu. 

"An annual, j| to H feel^} grows wild in Bengal upon walls 
and on dry^^g^tid, and cultivated in SdUth India for its 
tonic properties. It blosswms in Ivititer. The 
whaltf’^lant, known as the " King of Bittfers, ” Cohtains medi¬ 
cinal properties, but the robts and the lea'^es at^tather more 
appreciated. They are febrifuge. Stomachic, totaic, alterative, 
an^ anthelmintic. , The roO^of this plant ePtcrs largely into 
thow tincti^e call''^^“DroguXamere.” Murfay, ia bii 

“ Plants and Drt J^.of Sin^ ’ i states that this plant “ is vary 
useful in general ■febUif.T. udvanCed Stages'of dysentery, 

. and as a mild aperlpn* cert^tr^rms of dyspepsia. ” 5tccord- 
ing. to ^ann;^iall'Dey, Bahadur, the domestitemedicine 
k^wu aloie JuT cempoeed ot w.c. juice of this plant mixed 



^ns-BOOK or tmiAS pbosqois. 

TfitI Bomfand formed iflto plJU^jD trade a|^ 
to exwt in this ttedioioid pku»^|^ut|»y g[*yii^ity of 
b^xported^f a demfod arittSB for ii- 
Andropogoil calamtisTBroinatkmr Gtkmf, 

Y«en.—BifiM, Bxai QhA. 

This scented grass^ called sweet cVlamus in Sn^iah, gro^ 
jrild in Central India, Nortb-Western Pnnjab. 

The>U obtained fr<^tlis *plant, known TO the Rq*b grass- 
oil, is sold in^ngland under the name of grass-oil or oil of rose- 
scented geraniun^ The grass-oil is seldom taken internally by 
the«i^a^tives, but is*^considered a powerful stimulant to tlie 
fuDctioup of the sevei^ organs, when rubbed externally, and 
is used aruTmii4^)Jii!^bronicrheumatism aud aeuralgic painsj 
but it‘ is too expensive for general, use. The oil prevents 
the hairs of weak invalids ftom falling off, and is also consider-* 
ed veig^ efficacious in baldness. 

^Andropogon muricatus, Kkat-khas. ^ 

Vem,—Sanskrit, Usir ; Bengali, EhasVihai gh&; Hindi, ILtisii •, Tamil, 

c> 

Vette-ver; Telvgu, Kuruvem. 

This species of grass grows in abundance on high sandy 
Jjanks and waste tracts ip Bengal, the Cortxtandel Coast, and 
Upper India. TheToota are made^into mats ynd placed beftire 
doors in tbs hot season, which, when wetted, regdfT the atmo¬ 
sphere cool, and impregnate it with a balmy odour. i*.'s<a 1- 
lation with water, they yield a fragrant oil, which is used re a 
perfume, anc^, as such it des&rveo the attention of European 
perfumers. The infusion of the roots is held to be stimulant, 
diaphoretic, stomachic, and refrigeitat. 

Aquilaria Agalloqhax Agalhkma ; Aloeqr't'agle^-aoift 

Yem.— Btngeili, Agaru ; Perkin, Ud-i-Hiii^"” llindi, Agar ; Tamil, 
.Aggalichandana; Telugu,^Agrii ; ,Akyau. 

A.large tree; native of nmun^inoys tracts of Silhet 
and Assani; supposed to prodjice the true (^luihbac, or eagle- 
wood of commerce, Othet^ /A^ees are a^d\''aM , 
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umilar Aquilaria 

fr^ ^1)(A t^, Al$eaglon 

pei&saef and i8*|l8o use^ in 

tfiven *iu decoction, i\ allays thtre#i|f fever, and^la also'«em«ii>, 
able, in vertigif andipatey. An essential oil obtained from 
is giv^n in special disuses. la Cochin-China a conimop paper 
Ts inanuf4g||jU^^lrom the bark. 

Argyrei. v specitsa. Elephant Creeps. 

Yf‘Vn, — SunnkrU, Samudr|palak» -i^ngali, Hindi, BjWi-tarak, QuguU | 
Skamuidirap-paclOchai; Telugu, Samudraptda. 

A ■» ' inin : i^erenninl, found all over ladia^heleavSlijg both 
maturative and absorpfivp; when the nnder-part is applied to 
the inilainination it hastens snppiTT^^joinMi^^H^jpper part 
'hastens resolution. It is also’efficaeious inskin disease^. 

Aristolochia indica. Indian Bitthwort. 

Verii. — Sanskrit, Sunanda, Hari, J ovari, arkamula ; Bengali, Isarmul 
Hindi, Isarmel, Jor-'b ’ ■ Dakkini, Sampsun, laUonnu^; Tami 
^ch-chur.t tDuliyer; Tiugu, lahvara-veni. 

A twining pereuniaf, found all over India, but not in abund¬ 
ance. The root is said eto possess emmenagogue and»antar- 
thritic properti*. It is also reckoned a valuable antidote foi 
snajse-bite, and pused to cause aUtwtkia^ An infusion of the 
leaves, mixed wAli castor (41, is considered highly efficacious in 
The juice of the fresh ^aves is very useful in 
fjT of children, by inducing vomiting, without causing 
ny^epression, where ipecac, ^and iodide of potassium hav^ 
failed to procure any favourable result; and io^is said that, if 
resorted to in the earlier stages, no surgical operation becomes 
necessary. 

Artemisia vvje .fijris, var mdica. /ndtim IFomurood. 

Vem. —Sa^l^, Damadk ^urapama ; Persian, Bariuj-^S<^‘k'°lii : 

.1 Bengali, D*n^ Hindi, Gandoiar, Muataru j Dakhini, 
JliugUru ; 7a1mf Machi-pattiii ; Telugu, Machi-patri 

Culiivatod ‘Jndian gai)ilgu«, but that useS in India is 
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t brtmcht fr<«a Kabal^v^e dried plant is con^ifflWd a febHfoge 
vsefnl in ceubrai asthma, and^,dys^psia. The ioiloW-' 

ingtisjory oi^^the pla^jft is taken from Mrj^urray’s,‘‘Pl8yitmo5!' 
Drugs of Sind” ;— 

T Thi* plant i« said t® have been named Arjffcmis. ohe of the nantMi of 
Diana, the goddeas of Chaiittit 7 ,'on aijaoutit of me purposes to which It wn 
s applied in bringing on precSiciouB puberty. Among tojij§j,Jjitter, and 
-r'-omatic ipo'lirio®*) the plants of this,genus are more^^erving of notice, 
the various speoij^es having been^ejoployed in meilioine from the most remote 
aiitiqaity. Of tffese, wormwoo U are the most celebrated ; they derive their 
English name from their employment as vermifuges, "fhe plant uudef 
notice i^'^poWeiful defStstrcent, and its strong aromatic ^dour and bitter 
taste indicate stomacbio and toiiio properties, a’lul, according to Alnslie, it 
is regiiriied<asj>j-'ses8ing sudi*l«y the people of Southern India, who some¬ 
time also use it'^)lr'“ji*^^eptic fomentations, as tbeyiio its congener, 
Artemitia ’Uhrot^mm. In nervous and spasmodic affections connected with 
debility the leaves and tops are administered, ami an infusion of them in 
phsgadeiuo ulceratiort Bellew states that in Afghanistan, as througbcut 
India, a ttong decoction is given as a vermifuge, and a Weak one to children 
imsnensles.' He also mentions that an infusion of any of the Artemesias 
is given as a tonia In Sin>I and Persia, Artemuia VaUiana also furnishes a 
tonic, febrifuge, and vermifuge ” 


Asparagus racemosus. 

'■* Veni. — Scuiikrtt, Be»j>c41rS»^muU ; Hindi, Satdwar {^tlugu, Challa.'-^ 

A 8maU,cUmbing plant, with fragrant flot^rs^ found all* 
over India. Hoot used medicinally, considered 
demulcent, diuretic, aphrodisiac, antispasmodic, and alterail-’-e^ 
employed chiefly in nervous and renal^diseases. When adminis¬ 
tered in combina*lion with sugar and honey, it is effectual in 
diarrhoea and dysentery caused by bilj^us disorders. 

Asparagus sarKientOSUS. Lmeq^-leaved nr etching 


’yjetn,—Hindi, SufedtrSnsli; TanM, Tannir-vittayii," 
addidu. / ' <, 


Telugu, Challa- 


-i*»-,^gadd"lu. I ’ ** f • 

A climbing shrub, found in i&wr India an^: the Dekhan. 
The root, which is long, white, and fleshy, is copsidefed nourish¬ 
ing tod aiAro^disiac. Boiled w4tji^i)il, it is aripfey (o cutaneous 
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diseases. Ii4«^en brought from Chi^ in a candied atete. 
^8 root of BombcO^^maMaricum «aA_^ypoick or<^ides is 

-’so sold in the market as Sufed nrneli. 

^ ‘ * 

^Stero&ntha longifolia. Long-leaved Barleria. 

"Vem.—Sanairif, lluhugandha, Kantakalika ; Bengali, ffindit TalmakitaBci; 
Ninauli; Telugu, Nirgubi Vetu. * * 

An found on mqjst lands all over India. Tb*- 

whole plant possesses tonic and diujK/ic properties; the seeds, 
called Talmakhdnd, are^ gfVen ^n gonon hcea; the root in 
decoction, is administered in dropsical case* an d tha 

leaves are also u*ed as a diuretic after being boiled in vinegar; 
and oven the ashes of the dried plant*^ cQnaider34:Ua«ful. 

• '<r - 

JSLfltragaitB hamosm Hodk-podded Milk Vetch. 

Vern .—Hindis Taj-bfldshahi, KatUa. 


n annual, found in Beluchistan, Sind, and the Panjab, 
belongs to the genus of plants which produce the gum> traga-^ 
canth of commerce; possesses emoiyent and demulcent properties. 


and is useful in the irritation of the mucus membranes, especially 
the pulmonary and genito-urinary organs, By dyers and calico- 
printers it is empl^^d as an adjuneWiO dyeing substances, fopi 
producing a glaza on the cejpured stuffs. 

Auckj[8.]^jilSostus. Costus Root. (Reduc 0 cl to Sanssnrea iiappa,) 
— Sanekrit, Kuta; Pertian, Kast-i-bmd; BengaU, Hindi, Pachak, Kdt j 


* Tamil, Kustam ; Telugu,, Chapgle. 

* I 

«n annual, native of the southern slopes ot the Himalayas, 


especially near Kashmir. D.oi Falconer has identified this plant 
t^be tb$^soarce ^ the Cost^ ^rabicus of the ancients, used 
Vis^n incense in tie ,*?emples. It forms also *an ingredient for 


hair-powder. Mcflibinaliy, if isl considered a bitter, aigiSSSSbic 
tonic, used in feve^; ^Iso stomachic, depurative, and aphrodisiac. 
A preserve made of it is reckoned wholesome and ^nutritions. 
Hir! John Smith,,‘in his DiotloAry of Economic Plants,” 
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I * 

toT^ver, identifies tl^e costus root with the ^ifWace of another 

c 

plant. Se states; 

“<3o«tu» of the anojeriU hfts of late been a^rteinetl to be th| r^I3' 
of iiplotcwM attMCttZoia, a stro^n^roote l iwennj^f plant of the oomposil^ 
(oomposiUe) famflj, a native of Kuelimir, having a powering stem attain¬ 
ing 6 or 6 feet in height, bearing beads of purple coloured flowers like 
thistles,'^ On the apex of the branchea Its riots are extensively wlleotc l, 
it is etiite'l, to the amount of 2,0ii0,()00 lbs. a year, fo^^,;;iig ''-kd important 
artiule of trada It is oouvewed to Bombay, and tbd.ice shippeil to the 
Persian Oulf,''Red Sea, and China. Itg chief use is in perfumery, and in 
China is burnt in the temples anil’lised me Ifeinally to excite appetite. In 
Eashn^i'' "To"irli'Ot-nsflich psed except to keep away insects from shawle. It 
is known by the name of k&t in the bdzirs.” ^ 

AV©rrhO;^/?§T^mbo^f. Caramhofa Tree. 
ri Vem. — Bengu.ll, Kdmrfngii ; Ebidi, Karmal; I)ahhini, Khamrak ; 

Tamil, Tamarta maram ; '’’eluga, Earomonga. 

A small tree, 15 to 20 feet; native of Ceylon and the 
Moluceas, now cultivated in gardens in Bengal, Burma, and 
South India. The fruit is made into syrup, picked or preserv¬ 
ed in sugar. In Burma, cool^ed in cKries, it is highly relished 
as a wholesome dish. The acid leaves, are considered a good 
substitute for sorrel. The leaves, the root, and the fruit are 
nsod as a cooling medicine— The fruit is also used as an acid 
in dyeing. 

BalsamodSndron Mukul. Gum Bdellium Trek.,, 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, Guggul, Mukul. 

. A small tree, 4 to 6 feet; native of Western India ana 
Bajpntana. '' 

The produce of this tree, also of B, Agallocha, B. 
&c., Js the gum resin^bdellium o^ commeiye, which 
is used as an incerniie and a medicine. ';It lie found in brittle 
nM^?^of a red, yellow, or bfowsiish colour sometimes trans¬ 
parent, i«vith a bitterish, balsamic taste, like liiyrrh; is soluble 
in potass, and contains resin, gufn, basSorine, and a volatile oil. 
It is often*' used as a sttbstitnte for mylrh,* and possessels 
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similar medioktoWirtnes. Guggul is used in^native^ medioiife as 
^ (femulcent, carmlnativ^, and alteratwe and is considered 
useful in l^rosy, rheumatism, %»d syphilic disorders. 
^When applied externally to boils ancf abscesses, it acts as a power¬ 
ful rasolvant; in ulcerous mouths it forms a valuable gargle. 

Baleamodendron pubeacenf, a native of Sind, also‘yields 
t^e gum bdellif I® which is used for similar purposes. 

BalsamodendrSn Mynrha. Myrmlii. 

Yem.— Sanskrit, Eola ;*JBengaji, Hindi, Hiribol. 

A tree, native of Arabia and Africn.^^^jjAa^fimil^resip 
obtained from this tree is the celebrated myrrh of commerce, of 
which according to Dr. Pareira, there three varij^^ From 

ancient time myrrh has been burnt in .1-^s m incen^. 

* * • ^ 

Medicinally it is bitter, aprid and aromatic, and is largely used 
^8 an expectorant in chronic coughs, and as an emmenagogue 
in irregular menses. Externally used as rubefament, in combina¬ 
tion with some irritant oil, on painful parts; it forms also a 
valuable garg]e*n ulcers qf the mojuth. 

Barringtonla rftcemosa.^ 

Vem. — Bengali, Sainudraphal; Hindi, Ijjul; Tamil, Samudra* 
pallam^WTetuffu, Kanapa che^^ 

large handsome tree, found in Bengal and Southern 
Iftcfia. The root and the *bark are bitter, posse^asing virtues 
similar to"*l'.at of cinchona, and are dhnsidered a valuable 
medie^ for their deobstruent and cooling properties: the 
.•^ffiiiT is very efficacious ipj conghs, colds, and asthma: the 
kernels of the drupes, mixed with sago and butter, are given 
in diarrhoea, with ginger qpd lemon-juice, in tenesmus j and 
w?th mill^ in jaui^ice and other bilious diseases ^ the. seeds are 
•aromatic, useful iif c/5lic, parturition, and hi 'ophthalmia. 
Berberis aristata and Berberis Lydum. Indian. or.*-j.v^al 

. Barberry. 

Verm— Bengali’Hmdi, Cihitra, Earhaldi, Basaat, Eadunal; Person 
Ziriahk, (Shitro. • * 

A spinous.,yhrub, native of the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. 

11 
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The extract,* obtained from the barK and wood is 

largely used by the bative practiti^nenr as a tonic, and 
remedy for ophthalhiia. ^ yellow dy^ is obtained from 
‘^root chiefly ifsed in colouring leather, The.berries a'be dried 
for currants and brought to the plains, where they ard sold 
under tie name of Ziri^hk turah, ot &cld CMTT&nie. Ah oil js 
-*’so extracted from the seeds. The average f^tfinuS,'! export of 
Rasaut, from the Kumao& lulls does not exceei^ 3 owts. 

' OasalpiDia Bonducella. fondue ortiFever Nut. „ 

bonduc ; Quilandina bonduc. ^ 

Vem.—SengaU, Kat-karauja, Ndtdphal; Tamil, Gach-ohakkay; 

Telugu, Gachohakaya ; Burmese, Ka-lein-dza. 

, A scrambliny^sbffGo, found almost all over rindin, common 
in Bengal, Burma, and South India. „ The seeds of this plant 
have a peculiar appearance^ irregularly round, white in colour, 
and very hard. The kernel Inside the seeds is extremely bitter, 
and Assesses to a great extent the febrifugal properties of 
cinchona. In disorders of the livep, the tender leaves are 
considered very efficacious, and the root is reckoned a valuable 
tonic in Amboyna. The natives of India have a prejudice 
^against allowing the seed into their houses,'■ftom an idea that 
it causes social animosities. Dr. K. L. Day considers thbi, the 
• kernel of\ha seeds can be substituted for quinipe in fevers and 
other malarious disorders. The seeds yield an oil;'£5tiwn,a8 the 
^ Bonduc nut oil. They also contain a large percentage ot,i:^arcb, 
sugar, and re^n. ‘ r ' 

O&SSia Fistula. Pudding Pipe Tree. 

yorn.— Banshit, Suvarnak ; Pers^, Kbyari-chembie ; Bengali, Sondal j 
Sindi, Amaltas ; DoM^j. Bhawa; Tamil^ Konraik-ke ; Telugu, 
Rilfe-kayalu. j ■ 

^.fiddle-sized tree, 20 to 40 feet ; • fou^d all over India, 
and oth%r parte of Southern Asia.‘ The fruit fields a pulp, use'd 
as a laxative ; and the bark of the root is also, a strong pur¬ 
gative. Thb bark of the tree is used in tanning. .The tree yields 
a gum, I 
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OaSSia glftUOa.' Sulphur-flowered Caeeia. 

Vera/^Telugu, Eondat^tepa ohettu. ^ 

4 small.tree, fonci^ ia Burma and BoUh India. It» bark 
and loaves are given in diabetes an(f gennorboea. • 


Oass&i Lignea. 

• . ■ ■ * 

• The cassia bark- sold in the* Calcutta market is 

known as CasavS* Lignea, the aname by which it is generally^ 

known in commerce. It is now known to be the bark of 

Oinamomum iTamala, wriety Mbiflorum. Cassia bark is 

u^ed as an astringent medicine by Europe^ pluuUllSTIBljc. • 


Cassia occidentalis. Round-Podded Cassia, 

Vem.— Bengali, Kalkashanda ; Tamil, 4 fetfhinda ; 

• Burmese, Kalan. 


An annual ; common as a wegd ia Bengal, South India, 
and Burma. The leaves and seeds are used externally in 
cutaneous diseases. 


Cassia Sophem. 

Yem,—Hindi, Banar ; Dakhini, Sari-kasondi ; Tamil, Pariya-takarai; 
Telugu, ^aidi-tangedd. , 


A common shjub, found in the JHimalayan Tarai, Bengal,^ 
Bujjjjia, and South India. The bark, leaves, and the seeds are 
used as a oathaftic and as a remedy for ringworm. 


CaSBiScTora. Fetid Cassia; Oval-leaved Cassia. 

'Vem.— Somshrit, Prabanatha ; Bengali, Hindi, Chakunda ; Baihini, Tar- 
ota ; Tamil, Ushit-tag^rai ^ Telugit, Tagariha ghetta ; Burmese, 
Dan-ky-wai. 


A common weed, grow# all over India and Burma.^ The 
leaves are,used ast ap aperient,,and much used to .adulterate 
sehna. The leaves and the seeds are a valuably remedy in cuta¬ 
neous affections, Specially for*ring-worm. The leaves als^;^ld 
a “blue dye, which is fixed by lim*e-water. The seeds, n*^ called 
Cassophy, are'a gogd substitute for coffee. Colonel Sladen, 
the commission'er of Arakin, writes— 
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^ “ It hasrreoeotly been diecorereil, tfa«i the bean (ft BS«d of this plaot 
when roasted and ground forms of itself an exoellsnt substitute for ooffee, 
^d used as an ailulteranj^ with oofifee in the* proportion of one part ooSee, 
five parts CcuHa Tora, or, as the preparation itfnow calte‘d in tiie'LonTfci.^ 
market, ‘Cassoiftiy.’ It improves the quality nnd_^ flavour of coffee, and, 
adds considerably to its wholesome and digestive properties. Oassophy 
has bedn analyzed by Professor Athfield, Ph. D., F. I. C., and pnnounwd 
free from all deleterious or herve-exoiting properties^ It can be lauded 
and sold In Europe with ooi^iderablS proflt, at a pri^e whioh is less than 
a third of the price paid for e&nuine coffee." 

Cassia J8^ Senna. 

' ^enh—Spoilt, '■Hindi, Sonamukhi; Tamil, Nikvirai; Telugu Ntla* 

tangendu. 

The commerce are obtained from several 

s'pecies of Cassia, of whioh 0. ‘elongata, C. Umeeolata, and 
O. obovata, are said to be the most imporant in India. Senna 
leaves are chiefly used as a purgative ; and are also given in 
habitual constipation, dyspepsia, derangements of the liver, 
and fever. 

Oelastrus paniculata. Staff Tree. 

Vem.— .ffindi, Malkagni; JViniii, Atiparioh-oham'j Telugu, Mala-erikata. 

A scrambling shrub,, -common in all ^rts of India. The 
red seeds are used medicinally, pripcipally for horses. the 
human cdnstitution they act as a warm and d»v remedy, and 
are given in rheumatism, paralysis, and special diseases^ - An 
empyreumatio oil is obtained from the seeds by desti*a?tive 
distillation, |rhich is applied‘externally. The leaves are also': 
officinal. 

Oliavlca Boxburghii. Long Pipper. 

Ssm.—Piper longiga. ' ^ ^ 

_ Verm. — Sanskrit, FippuU ; Persian, Pil-fil-undaraz ; Bengali, Kpul ; 
Hindi, Piplamul; Tamil, Tipili; Telu(/u, Fipul; Hurmest, 

^ I 

^ . Pai-khyen, 

This ^lant is extensively cultivated'in ^outhTndia, but also 
grows spontaneously on the liver-hanks in tbh Circar mooh- 
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tains, South Onioan, Bengal, and Burma. The 4i^ed c«tkins 
,frcftn the female plant ai^ used medicinally as an acrid, stimnlant 
i|pd carminative. It is given with advas^age in cougha» inter* 
mittenb fever, cholera, sind 8pecial*(Useases. D{. Bidie states 
thatin Sonth*Indiaitis ohiedy used as a condiment, and that> 
jt contains a volatile oil, an acrid resin and piperine. 

Oinchona. 

Originally a native of South 'iimorioa, now acclimatised 
in the Darjiling Himalayas, chiefly through the exertions of 
J)r. King, Superintendent of the Rojal JButLUttW^ >• Garden, 
Calcutta, and in the Nilgiris. Mr. Gamble gives the following 
history of its introduction into India :— 

*• The cinchona trees were first tirought^to Imtia in 1860, chiafly 
through the labour of Ma 0. R. Markham. 0. B., who was sent by the 
' Secretary of State in 1869 to Peru to crfilect plants and seeds of the differ¬ 
ent kinds. The plants he lironght did not live, but^he seeds were sown 
and the tree planted in the Nilgiri hills. In 186S, Dr. T. AnderSon ins¬ 
tituted the plantations at Rangbi in b'ikim with plants and seeifs brougiftr 
by hina from Java. There *are four •principal species cultivated in the 

Indian plantations, t>iz., C. tuccirubra, CdHUya, officinalit, and micj^aniha.” 

• 

Oinnamomum ^landuliferrum. 

Vem.— Bengaii, Sassafras. 

A tree gf the Nepal ^limalayas, which yields ihe sassafras 
btyjk of commerce. Sassafras bark also obtained from 
Aipofica. It is considered stimulant and diaphoretic. The 
' tree also contains solid ^raias of camphor in its wood. The 
wood is durable, used in Sikim for cabinet work,’and in Assam 
for canoes and boat-building. It is being tried for railway 
'sleepers, 

Oirmamomum zeylanicum. Cinnamon. 

Vem.— Bengali, {Dalchini^; Hindi, Darohini ; Tamil, Karfia-puttai; 

^elugu, Sanna-lavanga-putta ; Burmese, Thifc-lya-boh. 

The cinnamon of commerce is the bark of this tree, a 
native of the'Ceylon forests, but now cultivated on the western 
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coast? of tljiat island. An inferior qaality of^cinnamon is 
obtained from China, but the Ceyloip or Cayenne variety is, 
reckoned superior. .In India cinnamon is chief)y used as a 
spice. Medicipally it is ccn^dered heating and tonic. . 

ditrullus Oolooynthis. Colocynth Oourd, 

Sy^n.— Cuoumis colocyntbis. ® 

Vem-— Sanakrit, iDdra-vuhini; Bengali, Hindi, Makal, Indrayan; Tamil, 
‘ Pey-komati; Telugn. Bti-pncJi-cha. 

Common all over India! The ]|,ndian colocynth is considered 
a safe purgative. The pnl^ of the fruit is hsed by native 
practitioners in biliousness, constipation and fpver, and is saiu 
to possess bitter, acid, and cathartic properties. The root is 
also nsed a«'U''cathartir medicine in various diseases. 

Ooohloslpermtun Qossypium. Golden Silk Cotton tree. 

Syn. —Bombax OoBsypium. 

Vem.— 'Xunjbi ; Tamil, Tanaka ; Ttlugu, Qunga. 

A small tree of the forests of India and Burma. The tree 
yields the gum katird, used as a demulcent in coughs and 
special diseases, and as a substitute for tragacanth. 

Ooffea arabica. Coffee. 

’Vem.—Bengali, Kafi ; TamU, KapJ; Burmese, KabpL 

The coffee plant, originally a native of Abyssinia, -vas 
introduced .into India in the last ceh'tury, and extensive planta¬ 
tions have now been formed in the Nilgiris, Ku'ig, and the 
mountainous slopes of other parts of South India. The'^epoc- 
tion of the berries forms thc' well-known beverage coffee, 
largely used fike tea as a stimulant all over the world. The 
following interesting history of the introduction of the coffee 
plant into India is quoted from Dr. Bidie’s Paris Exhibition 
Catalogue:— 

“•€offee was introduced into Southern India 'about two centuries ago 
by a Musalman pilgrim, Baba-buddiu.' This man, on his return from 
Mecca, brought a few berries in his waP.et, aud taxing up his abode amid 
the fastnesses,'f the hills in Western Mysore, which still bear his name, 
planted them near, his hut. From the trees raised thus by the Fakir; 
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most of those Cultivated in native gardens in Korg and Jtfysore ssem to 
l^ve* been derived. For a long time the culture was entirely in the hands 
of natives, but about 60 years ago it began ^o attract the attention of 
^^ifopeSn*. sfnce that time the industrjibas been taken up by European 
capitalists, till at the present day there is on almost’coutinuons chain 
of estates along the Western Ghdts from the northern extremity of Mysore 
down almost to Tulikoriu. • Within ^he la^t two or three yeafs a new 
species of the coffee plant," the Coffea lib€rtca, has been attracting much 
attention, and is l^ely to develop* quite ^ new industry. This plant, 
unlike the C. arabica, will only grow at lo\f elevations, but this peculiarity 
will have the ac^antage of ])ermitting, its culture to be carried on in 
localities on the plains where land and labour are p r *** ^ T X7liorA 
export of crop and iuaport of plant ami manure wilT be easy and inexpensive. 
The culture of the Liberian tree is at present only in the experimental 
stage, but so far tjie success obtained promises «»hright futurdT^’ 

The exports of cofiPqp during the five'years ending I'SSO-Sl 
•were as follows:— 





Quantity. 

Value, 




Cwt. 


1876-77 

... 

• • » 

30a,489 

1,345,82*1 

1877-78 


• •• 

297,327 

1,338,499 

1878-79 

... 


341,186 

1,643,642 

1879-80 

• •• 


• 369,313 

1,626,746 

I88('-81 


• •• 

369,367 

1,599,668 


Qordia Myxai. 

Syn.— Cordlff latifolia. 

^em.— Persian, Sapistan ; Bengali, Balphal; Hindi, Lasora ; Tamil, Vidi, 
veriiBU ; Telugu, Pedda-boku ; Burmese, Thanat. 

A moderate-sized tree» fotfnd all over India,^ The fruit is 
edible ; bark yields a coarse fibre suitable for rope and cordage 
and paper manufacture ; th^ viscid pulp surrounding th§ seeds 
is made-into bird-ljme ; the l<javes are formed into-plates and 
usld for wrapping cigars in Burma; and tfie Jiemel is used for 
marking linen. ‘Medicinally* the mucilaginous fruit i^usei as 
a •demulcent and Iqxative, the’ bark as a mild tonic in fever, 
the leaves as an application for ulcers, and the 8eeda,a8 a reme¬ 
dy for ringworm. 
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Oosiandrujn sativum. Coriander Seed. 

Vorn*— Sanehril, Dbuiyaka; Bengali, Hindi, Dhania ; Tamil, EoiidiBilli^ 
Tehigu, Daoyabi; Burmeee, Nan-naa. 

Coriftoder plant is evltivated all (frer India for*it5 66m% 
which, when'green, has a disagreeable smeU jjience its name 
“ coriander, ” from the Greek word Jcoris, a bug. It is ^iefly 
used as a spice in Iildia, and exported to Europe, wliere an 
cromatic oil is distilled from *it. The quantity of coriander 
seed exported in 1880-8f was 31,084 owt., valfie £14,436. 

In medicine, the seedj posSes^ carminative, refrigerent, 
diureticf*+T»v-^d ^aphrodisiac properties. The fresh leavgs 
are considered pungent and aromatic. ' 

f 

OrocuS ^tivus. ^ 

' Vem.— Samhrit, Kt^akum i^Bengali, Jafran ; Hindi, ]tfesar, Zafran; Tamil, 
Kunguuiapu ; Tehign, Kunkum apavw ; Burmese, Than-wen. 

Saffron is chiefly brought from Persia and Kashmir, and* 
is used as a spice. It yields a yellow dye, but the price is too 
high to admit of its extensive use as such. It is prescribed 
in fevers, melancholy, and enlargement of the liver. In small 
doses it is stomachic, in large doses it stimnates the nervous 
system. 

Orotcm Tigflium. Purging Croton. 

Vem.— Sanskrit, Jayapala ; Be>igal\ Jaypal; Hindi, Jamalgota ; Tamil, 

'' '■ .Nen'alan^ Telugu, Nepala-virtulu ; Burmese, ](^akho. 

A small tree, found almost in all parts of IndiaJjwt not 
common. The seeds are a drastic purgative, not safe for 
persons; abopt 20 of them havb been known to kill a horse. A 
brownish-yellow oil is obtained by expression of the seeds, which 
is so powerful in action that a single drop applied to the tongpe 
ensures the full results. It is used interpally in apwplexy and 

^ f A 

paralysis of the throat, and externally in rheumatism and 
indolent tumours. Croton is not mentioned in the Sanskrit 

a ' 

Materia Medica; it was known in Europe in the 17th century. 
Dr. Bidie ..states that the revival of its nsedn English medicine 
was due to certain Madras medical officeiTs. 
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Oubeba OflBieinalis. Cuheh Pepper. 

■ Vem.— Bengali, Hind^ Eabab-chisi; Tamil, Yal-mikku ; TAugu, Taka 
D^yala Burmese, Siaban-karawa. 

Calebs are brought from Java* and are olyeflj used as a 

spice., MediciilRlly they'are used in special diseases, their virtue < 

being due to an essential oil ■ which is obtained from the fruits 
• T . . . • 

by distillation with water. They alscf contain a neutral crystal¬ 
line substance cjilled cubebin d!hd a r^sin. 

Ourculigo or^bioides. 

^ 'VerUt—Bengali, Bindi, Siyah muali; Tamil, ^jiUjip^tumik-kighangg ; 

TelugUf Kelatati-gaddalu. 

Found in moist localities in the hills, one of tti^qprces of 

the tuberous pouts sold in the market Snder the name of eiyafi 

• • 

musli. It is considered^ valuable medicine for special diseases. 

* • 

Ourcuiua Amada. Mango Ginger. 

Vem..— Sanskrit, Karpvira-haridra; Bengali, Amada. 

Found will! in Bengal and the hills. The fresh rhizome 
smells like mango. It is used as a condiment, and is regarded as 
cooling and useffll in prurigo. 

Ourcuma angustlfolia. -Wild or^East India An-owroot. 

Vem. — Hindi, Tikhur. 

This Plant is found wild in the hiSil of Chota Nagpur" 
ancf tliO Central Provinces, and is also cultivated to a small 
extent*in some parts of Bengal.^ The rhizomes called Tikhur 
are used in medicine. Tl?b cultivated arrowr(^t {Maranta 
arundinacea) has been introduced into India. 

durcuraa aromati^. Wild Turmeric. 

• Vem. — Snnikrit, Banharidra j Bengali, Ban-baMd ; Tamil, Easturi-maujal; 

Telugu„ EaatUri pasup*. 

. The rhizome has an agreSable fragrant smell, and* a warm 
bitter taste. ’It is satd to* possess tonic and carminative 
properties, and useful ^ skin diseases and disorders of the blood. 

18 
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OoTCUma Zedoaria.. Long Zedoarg, 

ft 

Syn.—-0. ZertEmbet. 

Vera-— Sanderit, SmgaU, Sati ; HintH, Elaohura ; Tamil, Kioh-cbilik* 
"■ Iriihanguj T^ugu, K^ohlie-gaddia; BurfOMt, Tham>wen., » 

Foand wild iu mofst forests; is also cultivated near 
Calcutta. The rhizomes possess an agreeable smell, and aroma¬ 
tic, stfmulant and carminative properties : considered useful 'u 
fever and skin diseases. They are largely»employed in the 
manufacture of the red-powder known as tb# Abir, which the 
Hindus throw upon each other du'iing the Holi festival. 

Oydonia Quince. 

Vera. — Bengali, Bihidana. 

Dn K-nny Lall Dey states m his “ Indigenous Drugs of 
Tadia ” that the Bihi^dna seeds are “ imported from Kabul, 
Bokhara, and Asia Minor. They at a highly valued by the^ 
Muhammadans as a deinulcant tonic and restorative remedy. 
Fron^the presence of a mucilage, which they yield to water, they 
.possess"the demulcent and emollient properties of Gum-acacia.” 
Oyperus pertenuis. 

, Vera. — Bengali, Hindi ; Nagar motha. 

Found in moist places all over India; root used in medicine 
as diaphoretic, astringent, and stomachic ; used in dyeing to 
give a scent to the cloth; also used as a perfume. 

Oyperus rotundui 

Vera. — Bengali, Hindi, Mutha ; Bakhini, Kore-ki-jhar; TamU, Koray ; 
Telugu, Shakba-tuogu-Teru. * 

, t- 

Found inrmoist places; root possesses an agreeable smell and 
an aromatic taste, used medicinally as diaphoretic and astringent. 

. Dr. Bidie states that people use it for food in famine times. 
Datisca caimabiiip. 

• ,Vera.—Aft?Mi»,‘Akalber. 

Fotmd in the Himalayas. The root is used to aid in 
dyeing' a red colour; medicinally it acts as a sedative in 
rheumatisiD’. t 
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Datura fiasttiosa. Black Datura. 

* Vem. — SantbrU, Bhust^ra ; Sertoli, Hindi, Eala Dhatura ; TtmU, Earn 
umate ; Telugu, NaUa-ummetta ; Surme^, Pad-daing-phu. 

Admail shrub, found all over’Igdia. It is^with the seeds 
of tlya plant* tnixed.'with sweetmeats, that travellers are 
Btapifig*^ robbed. The se^Is, leaves, and the root*are ay 
used in medioine. Tile seeds contaiif a large proportion of the 
alkaloid known J as the Datafine, and are given as a'narcoflc 
anodyne in asthma, bronchitis, and emphysema; they are also 
considered usiful in inS&nity and complicated fevers. Leaves 
are smoked to obtain relief in spasmodic asthtflrjir"” 

Datura Stramonium (aUsa). iVhite Datura. 

Vem-— Hcngali, Sada dhutura ; Tamil, Unqjiatai ; Tduifu, limmetta. 

The white Datura possesses prOpertiSs similar to the above 
and native practitioners use the t\vo indiscriminately. 

Dij.ser0carpus turbinatus. The Gurjan Oit Tree. 

Vern.— Bengali, Qarjan ; Bnrmem, kanyin-nee. 

A lofty ^ergreen ^ree, fojjnd in Blastern Bengal anc 
Burma. The wood is used for house-building and canoes 
but the tree is famous for its wood-oil,•called Gurjan oil, whicl 
is used as pitch adnd vapMsh; ami medicinally as an externa 
application on ulcers, ringjyorm, and other cutaneous diseases 

• ^ •> 

BUetaria Oardamomum. The Lesser Ca’damom. 

Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Chhota ekcUi ; Tamil, Telugu, Ellakay 
* Burmese, Paukt. 

In India, this cardabnom is obtained frcdn the Madrai 

Presidency specially Travankor and Kurg. It is chiefly used ai 
spice. ^Medicinally' it is a cordial and stimulant. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum. White dlUton tree. 

% 

Vem. — Bengali, Shwet-simSl ; Hindi, Hiitian ; Tamil, Elava maraii 
Telugu, Pur. 

A large* tree, cotnmon* on the Coromandel Coast. Th< 
seeds are coated witl| a fine, soft, silky wool. The tree yieldi 
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a gujn.known as the Hatian gond, which is used in medicine 
as a remedy for towel complaints. |The wood is soft, ilse4 
for majcing toys. 

Ferula Nartkex. Atgajmtida. 

Syn. —Narthex Agsafoetida, 

YorTl.— San$krit, ; Bengali, Hindi, Hing ; Tamil, PeruSigayai^.; 

Tduffu, Inguva. ’■ 

»• 

The'assafoetida plant is a native of Kasl^ir, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. The exudation from ^he root, which is the assafoe- 
tida of commerce, has a vei*y disagreeable smeh, but people 
aCcustomed toTf iiaia it as a condiment. It contains a resin, gum, 
and an essential oil ; is a powerful .antispasinodic and expect¬ 
orant, a nwvine stimulant and a feeble laxativ©. The leaves 
are sudorific and carminative. Mr Baden-Powell states :— 

“ AssafcetMa is the most powerful of the fastid gum-resins ; it acts' 
as a stimulant nervive tonic ; ami is ivlso an expectorant ami anthelmintic ; 
it is lar^ly used in hysteric ami nervous affections ; also in colic, dyspep¬ 
sia, and hooping-cough; in asthmn, chronic hronohiiis, (ind palpitation of 
the heart ; it is said to destroy round-worn? and the guinea-worm,—in 
doses of from 10 to 30 grains. Used hy hakims fMuhammadan physi¬ 
cians) (■) disperse induratiop and to carry off urine and to promote 
menstruation.” 

FCBUiculUia vulgare. Fennel Seeds. 

SyilrJ— Fflenioulum Panmorium. 

■ * • A •* 

Vem. — Bengali, K'uri ; Hindi, Sonf ; Tamil, Sohikire ; Telvgu, Pedda- 
jila-karra. 

Cultivated for the seeds, wh^ch are largely used as a condi¬ 
ment. In medicine they are use<f as a stimulant, aromatic, 
and carminative ; much used in fl.alulency, colic and dyspepsia. 
•Distilled fennel-water, called arakbadian, is used as a domestie 
carminative. Tiie seftds also cbntain a volatile oil. The roet 
'is said to be purgative and the leaves diuretic. , 

Fumariff, Parviflora. 

V©rn.— Hindi, Pitpapra. 

Found in rice-fields stod other, daijrp places. The dried 
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plant is extremely ef&cacious in low fever, and is also employed 
An anthelmintic, diu^tic, diaphoretic and aperient, and to 
pq^'if^tjhe blood in skin diseases. 

Gtejcinla Mojella. Gamboge. 

Vern.— Hindi, Rawand-chiui, Gota.gamba ; Tamil, Hukki ; Burmese 
* Saoatosi. 

An evergr^n tree, founci in the Khasia Hills. .Eastetn 
Bengal, and Weltern Coast of India, The gum-resin, gamboge 
of commerce, Is the pro(Ju(ft of t^his tree. But the gum is not 
carefully prepared in India, aifd the su^ply^js..chiefly received 
from Siam, altSbugh the Indian produce has been found by 
chemical examination to He as good as that set^ tp Europe 
through Singa^ur. It is used as a pigment; in medicine,it 
^isa warm purgative, and considered a valuable hydragogue 
cathartic in dropsy and obstinate Constipation, and also in cere¬ 
bral diseases and tape-worhi. 

Gentiana KuHroO. Himalayan Gentian. 

Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Karu, katCi. 

The plant grows near the snow-hills of the Himalaya'^. The 
root is used in pj«dicm^„aia.bi(;ler tonic and substituted for 
the true gentian. About five tons are annually exported from 
*Kumaun. 

GlSrcyrhiza glabra. Liquorice. 

^QUO..— Bengali, Jaisthamadhu ■,^Hindl, Mulethi, Kubu8-sue. 

The liquorice root is iJrought to India frcm^outh Europe, 
Canada, and Cochin Chinf^ but it has been known to Hindu 
physician^ from a remote period, and is described to possdfes sweet* 
demulcent properties useful i*n pulmonwy a&ctions, hoarse¬ 
ness, thirst, &c.. Thfe root of Abrus precatorlus, which possess¬ 
es similar properties, is oft%n*8old in the market as»liquorice. 
Liquorice is also used/in caHco-printing to perfume the cloths 
printed. 
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He^^cbiuin spicatum. 

Vein.— Eiadi, kapurkttdiri. r 

Grows on the Eimalayaa The iTomatio r<?ot possesses 
carminative and stimulap.t properties ; it is also used as a per¬ 
fume, and as an adjunct to other dyes -in calicd-printing with 
*he object of giving a fragrancs to the cloth. It is, hcwever, 
chiefly used as a medicinfe for cattle. A few tons are annually 
exported from the Kumaun hillsi 
Helleborus niger. Black Mlehor*. 

Vern.— Bengali, Kala katki. 

Dr. Kanny fihll ‘Dey states that black hellebore is pro* 
duced in Nepal. It is a powerful" cathartic administered in 
ipauiacal and dropsica!^ cases, but owing to its action being 
very violent and result uncertain, it has not been recommended. 
In veterinary pharmacy it stik holds an important place. The 
article js much adulterated. , 

<J 

^HenudoSmUS indicus. Indian Sarsaparilla. 

Vem.— Bengali, Anantamul; Hindi,, Magreba Dakhini, Nannari ; 

Tamil, Qadisugaudhi ; Telugu, Pala-Bugandi 

The root of this plant is used as a substitute for sarsapar¬ 
illa. It possesses diuretic, diap^’^'otic, and alterative proper¬ 
ties. The root of Bemideamus indicus is often mixed with 
that of Ibhttemrpus fruteacens. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica. 

Syn.—Eohites antidyBontarica. 

Vem.— Bengali, Kurchi; Dudhi, Knar ; Tamil, Kulup-palai-varai; 

Teltigu, Amkudu-Tittum ; Bunaeae, Lyton-kgyi. 

A small tree, common in Sub» Himalayan tracts, Bengal, 
"Central and Southern India. The bark is bitter and a«trlngent, 
and is a valuable f^edy for dysentery ; it is also prescribed 
in hoemorrhoids. and fever. Mr. Gamble, in his “Manual of 
Indian limbers,” states that at Saharanpur and Dehra 
Dun in the North-West Provinces, the wood is largely used 
in carving ornamental boxes, glass-frames, jtoys, &c. In Assam 
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it is nsed foR cabinet-work, and in South India for tanking, 
^e<leaves, the fruit, and |be seeds are also ‘prescribed in dj- 
se^tery. Be^ds made of the wood are ^sed in Assaig as a 
medicin^ There was. formerly a lirije trade in^the bark, but 
this h^s oeasedHo exist owing to adulteration. 


^drocotyle asiatica. Asiatic*Penny^ort. 

‘Vem.—SmgaU Thulkuri ; Tamil, \IUlari-kir6 ; Tduga, 
brnnmi. 


Uunduka- 


A small herbaceous plant, founi in damp places in Bengal 
and Southern #India. Da ft. L. Dey states that “ the leaves, 
)!^ich are bitter, are toasted and given in ^nfpeion to children 
in bowel complluuts and fevers. They are also employed as 
anti-inflammatory in pains and bruisea This plant in^oifsidered 
to possess powerful alterative properties, and on the Malabat 
^Coast reported as an excellent specific in leprosy, but farther 
trials rre necessary to substantiate its properties. ” 

Hyoscyamus niger. Bmhane. 

'Verxx.—Be:^aH, Hindi, Khorasani ajowan ; Tamil, Kurashani-yomam ; 

Telugu Kurasani-vimam. 


As tbe name implies, it was originally a pative of Central 
Asia. It is now cultivated in India, in the Haharanpur Botan¬ 
ical Gardens and ih the-^'eigffiourhood of Agra and Ajmir. 
The plant contains an alkaloid, called hyosciana, resembling 
atropia, which acts as a narcotic and antisp i^modic, and is used 
as substitute for opium. Both the leaves and the seeds are 
used iif medicine, but the latter ye more powerful. Hyoscyamus 
has been found extremely u%eful in all kinds ()f pulmonary 
affections and cerebral diseases. 

iJ)OmOBa ^urpetlmm. Turpeth Root. 

• Vern. — Bengali, 'I'euri; Hindi, i'urbid. 

The powdesed root, mixed with sugar, is given as a rajid 
purgative. Mr. Baden-Poweli states that it is used byj'Muham- 
madan doctors- in paralysis, gdut, and leprosy, and diseases of 
the mucus membrane.il 
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Maogifera.indica. Mango. 

tStn.—Sa'M'krit, Amra; Bengali, Awji; ffindi, Am j Tamil, MiSop%'!- 
ham ; feZujFU^Ifamidi-paiidla. 

A large ^ree, cultivated almo.st in all parts of India for its 
fruit, which is reckoned by the natives as th6 most delicious 
■fruit in India, but Europeans »io not seem to appreciate the 
varieties most admired b;^ natives. The Ramayan says that 
tlie mango was brought to Tndia from Ceylon. The unripe 
fruit is made into pickles and ^Iso sliced and sold in the 
bazAr in the dried state; ripe fruitS are made into jam. The 
hark and the leAvek yield a yellow dye, ii^ich is but rarely 
used ; the dried unripe fruit is, hoasever, used in dyeing as a 
mordant or a purifies of other substances. ^ pink-coloured 
gum exudes from thd tree in small quantities. The seed inside 
the stone is used for food,by the poojer classes, especially 
in the times of scarcity. It is astringent and a valuable re¬ 
medy in lencorrhoea. 

Matricaria OhamoBiilla- ^ Chamomile. 

Syn. —Anthemis nobili?. 

‘ "Vom.— 'Bengali, I^indi, Babun-phul ; Tamil, Ohamaindu-pu. 

A native of Europe apd Porsiaj imported into India from 
the latter country. The flowers are aromatic, bitter in taste, 

< C 

. and considered tqpic, carminative, and anodyne. 

Melia Azadirachta (M. indica in Brandis ’ Forest Flr^ra.) 

Nim Tree 

Syn.— Az^iracbts iudica. 

Vem.— Sanskrit, Nimba ; Bengali, Hindi, Nim ; Tamil, Vepu-marain j 
Tdugu, Vepa ; Burmese, Tbemt^u-ka-makab. 

Al large ^ree, found almost in all parts of I,gdia, but it 
thrives luxuriantly'‘in the dry'climate of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. Every part of the tree vs inteiisely*bitter j the bark 
po88essek„ febrifuge, astringent; ahd alterative properties, much 
used in fevers and cutaneous dise'ases ; poultice of the leave*, 
hastens maturation of boils; the saccharine .juice, which 
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sometiimes exudes from the tree, and the gum, are used in leprosy 
i^d* asthma. The seeds ^re aromatic, and’yield an oil very 
bit^r and disagreeable in taste, which is h#Jd as an anthelmin¬ 
tic stimt|j[ant, and a valuable remedj^fgr skin diseases, specially 
leprosy. Manj^ other virtues are ascribed to . the Nim tree, 
and it i# held in great venerati^ from very ancient times. 
Tne bark yields a fibre.- The wood i^ hard and is used for 
post and agricultural impleraente, and jn South India- for ship 
building and furniture. 

Mesua feireti.. 

’ Vem. — Bengalj^Sindi, Nagkesar ; TamU, Nang^ ; Tdugv,, Naga Keaara’; 
Bitmtte, Qanjan. 

A large evergreen tree, found (in^Bengal, Assam'’ South 
India, and Burma. The^ tree is often planted for its handsome 
•flowers, which perfume the air to ^ great distance. The dried 
buds are considered a m^d remedy for coughs with profuse 
expectoration. An oil is extracted from the seeds by expres¬ 
sion, which is Considered an excellent remedy for cutaneous 
affections. The wood is hard, used in building bridges,'furni¬ 
ture, &c., and is Suited for railway sleepers. 

Michelia Ohampa'ca. 

• Vem. — Bengali, Eimdi, Chaupa; Tamil, Shimbu; Tdugu, Champakamu ; 

* A tall evergreen tree, cultivated throughout India for its 
fragrant flowers, which are given as an offering to the gods, and 
of which a perfume is madeo 'fhe bark is bitter and aromatic, 
useful in intermittent fevers and in promoting menses. The 
aromatic aampanghi oil of Madras is obtained from this tjee. 

Mimueops Elengi.' 

Vem. — Bengali, Bak'ul j Bind\ Maulari; Tamil, Magadam ; Telugu, Poga- 
da; Burmete, Kbaya. • , » 

A large evergreei^ tree, Cultivated throughout India, found 
wild in the forests (ff South India and Burma. The fruit is 
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eaten, but it is not pleasant. A perfame is ma^ie of the star- 
shaped flowers. The biu-k is astringent, used in tanning, and 
as a febrifuge and ^nic medicine. A decoction^ of it is usetf 
as a tooth gargle. Wood ustid for honse-bdilding and fobniture. 

' Moringa pterygosi)enna. The Horse^tadieh Tne, 

Y^ZO..—Bengali, Hindi, Sajna ; Tgmil, Moranga j Tdugu, Saihan ; Surmeat, 
Damtha. 

A middle-sized tree, found wild in the‘»Sub-Himalayan 
regions, and cultivated in* India and Burm4 for its leaves, 

' flowers, and fruit, which are eaten at a vegetable and pickled. 
The root-bark, whiclj smells like horse-radish, is poisonousy 
and is used as a vessicant and considered a good remedy in 
bites bj^ fi^id animals, ^ paralysis, epilepsy, and hysteria. 
The seeds also possess pupgent and stimulant properties, and 
they yield an oil similar to the Ben'oil, which is considered 
aperient and is ,much used in gout and rheumatism. Large 
quantities of gum are obtained by4xcision made in the bark, 
c-which is used as an external application in bea^lache and pain 
in the limbs. The bark yields a dbarse fibre, suited for the 

manufecture of mats, paper, and rough cordage* 

« 

Mucuna prurieUB. The Cowhage Flant. 

'■ Vem. — Sangali, Alkushi ; HinSi, Kiwach^''r''»Bii7, f’erte KaE; fdxtgu, Pfl. 

ladugukailu. 

A cliinSing sfiiyub, found wild in Bengal and the forests; 
cultivated in some parts of Upper India for its pods, which SVe 
used as a vegetable. .The hairs covering the seed-pods, called 
cow-itch, sticl^ to the skin and produce an intolerable itching. 
Cow-itch is administered internally as a vermifuge. The seeds 
•are considered efiicacious in special diseases and are^also sup* 
posed to be a good nervine tonic.* 

‘Murrasra Kcsnigii. 

Yemh-Bengali, Barsanga; Hindi, G&lxi, Gandl*; Tma, KamwepUa; Tdu 
gu, Karepak. 

A smah tree of the <^ter Himalayas, South India, anid 
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Barma. The. leares are ueed for flavouring curries ; the seeds 
yieH a clear, transpar^t oil, called simholi oil; the root is 
sli^htlj purgative. Both the root and t^e bark are conjiidered 
8iimula4t and are used in skin disels^ and to check vomiting. 

Myrica sapitlg.. Boaf'Myrtk. 

Yam.— Bengali, Hindi, Eaiphal; Jelugu, KtUnrytma. 

A moderat%-8ized "evergreen tree.^found in the outer Hima¬ 
layas, Khasia hjlls and Burma. The fruit is edible, taving a 
sweetish bitter taste. The,bark is exported to the plains, and 
is used in medicine as a Sot and aromatic stimulant, and exter- 
fially applied ^ the form of plaster in the treatment of rheu- 
marism. It is used in the Khasia hills to poison fish, and as 
a tunning agsnt in the North-WlsUProvinces. \bout fifty 
tons of the bark are annually exporCbd frdm the Kumaun forests. 

Myristica moschata. Nutmeg ,- nMace. 

3yil.—M. Offioinalis. 

Yem.— Bengali, Hindi, Jaiphal, Jaitri ; TamU, Jadikkai, JaSipattii ; 

Tdugi^ Jalikaja, Japatri. * 

A tree originally nafcve of Eastern Archipelago, now intro¬ 
duced into Southern India. Its produce is the nutneg of 
commerce. A fi^e branch ing aril; of a vermilion colour, 
covers the nut of theife'dit, which when dried is the mace, and' 
•tlfe nut itself i^ the nutmeg. Mace contains a fragrapt essen¬ 
tial oil, a gummy principle and a woody 'iore, and both mace 
and nutmeg are chiefly used as a condiment and as an aroma¬ 
tic adjunct in the preparation <jf various native medicines. An 
infusion of the nutmeg is recommended as a drmk in cholera 
to allay thirst. The nut coatains an essential and a fixed oil; 
'the forn^r is white, acrid, pungent, and smejling poTverfuli/ 
of nutmeg ; the latter, called butter o4* nutmegs, occurs in 
flattened square masses, yeliowish in colour, *and solid. 
JMyrsine africana^ 

Vem. — Hindi, Bayajpiang, P&ari-oha. 

A small evergreen ,tree of *Central Asia and Western 
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The frail is h powexfoi «&th«lauafi<^ «Dd it also 
used* as a luative* ia dropsy and ^li^. Dr, Balfour slates 
that the gnm obtau^ed from the plant is ooiUfi4ered a 
remedy and is used in dyjnftnorrhoea. 

Nardostachys Jatamanal. 

Y^fea,—Bengali, Jatamanm; Sii^i, Balohhar. 

This plant occurs V high elevations of the HimalayctS. 
Jstdmaasi consists of short pieces of an underground stem 
covered with a hairy fibre, supposed to be the*Jfardm indious 
' or spikenard of the ancients, if pessesses ii>a high degree 
the same medicinal virtue as Valerian, and is regarded as a« 
antispasmodic and a nervine tonic and usefu^in hysteria and 
epilepsy*; tJlso employed jn jaundice, affections of the throat, 
afid as an antidote ffit pqisons. It is also used to scent and 
clean the hair. About 15 owts. are %innually exported from, 
the Kumann hills. 

Nerium odorum. Sweet-scented Oleander. 

Vern.— Bengali, Karabi; Hindi, Kaniyur ; I'amil, Ali*i j Telugu, Gamieru. 

A small shrub, cnltivatSd in gardens for its flowers, 
which^re given .os an offering to the gods. ‘There are two 
varieties, one with red and the other w ith wjiite flowers. The 
whole plant is poisonous, and is^useJ^ leprosy and skin dis¬ 
eases. Thpjroot is^sed to procure* abortion. 

Nicotiana rustica and Tabacum. Tobacco. ^ 

Vem.— Bengali, Tamak ; Hindi, Tamaku ; TamU, Pugai-ilai Tdugu, 
Pogaku ; Burmete, TsUa. ^ 

Tobacco was introduced into*India about the year 1605, 
and is now cultivated all over the country and extensively 
used in the saqae way as in other countries,—smoked 
in the pipe, chewed &ione or with betel lea^ and taken as snuff. 
Smoking in a, pipe made of coeoanut shell or of metal is, 
however,".the universal practice. "Tobacco thus smoked, called 
guraku, is prepared by an admixture o^^ unrefined sugar and 
fragrant substances like patchouli leaf and rose otto, Many 
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tarietie* of toWoco are known in India. The prindfal sei^i of 
tobacco inanufactore -in^ndia are the distnctoo/ohamparan, 
Painia^Rangpnr, Rajshahi, Kucfa Behar,«iid Nadya in ^ngal, 
xrichinojoly in South India, and* irakan in .Burma The 
followjpg remarks on thu Arakan tobacco haijp.been made by 
Colonel Slatlen, the Commissionir, 

“ Tobacco of the best kinds can be g^jwn in many parts of Burma, 
but the people fai>*in curing itnad preparing it for the honftmarbit. 
Attempts are beiti|J made to remedy this state of things by educating 
the people in tb% branch of |grftulture, and showing them what can be 
done with w 11-oured tobacco. The high price of labour ia a great drsw- 
bScl.. Ac present^bacco imported from IndlS fetches a lower price in 
the innr,;et tbm the local prcjiuct. The tobacco-fields of Arakan are 
situate I .n tL.ce different localities—(I) Hj| l T racts, Northefh •Arakan ; 
(2) Cheilnba Island, Kyouk Phyoo ; (3) tji^i^away district. • 

. An experiment undertaken lately to cure and manufacture 
tobf xo on the American system £y Messrs, ^egg, Dunlop, & 
Co,, of Calcutta, under tVc guidance of Mr. E. 0. Bue|f, the 
former Director^f the Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
of the North-Western Paovinoes,. has proved quite successful. 
Two varieties of tobacco are known in Southern Indi%—the 
Trichinopoly and the Lunkah tobacco. Trichinopoly is more 
acrid than the llunkjjb* Dr. "Jhidie says that Pondicherry 
gharoots are s^etimes quite equal to Havannahs. Large 
quantities of cigars are made in Burma. Jlf medicme, tobacco* 
is tised as a narcotic. The quantity of tobacco exported from 
BritisB India during the five years ending 1880-1881 was as 
follows 
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^^Igella GBjdva. SmaU Femd. 

7enu-^-S«nyai», jBwciHEiailauiiii ; Tani^ KaTns'aMTsgun, ^alk jiUnM 

Sztensively coilivated for its seeds,^ which io aj^arvic^ 
?«8emble ooa{8« gaopowder, and have a strong aromatic odonr 
like sassafras or^cabebs. It is considere’d a stimBlant, asomatic 
«tonic,*Qsefal in disorders of* the digestive organs, in aheuma- 
tism and fever, and il promoting secretion of milk af?er 
child-birth. The seeds are putVithin folds o^woollen cloths to 
preserve them from the ravages qf insects, jfliey contain 5 to 
10 per cent, of an essential oil. Mgella seetfis largely used 
as a spice in cooking meat, 
nnyrpjng Basilicum. Common BosiJ. 

Yem. — Bengali, tulsi; Dakhini Salzat^ Tamil, Tininitmp- 

pattiri ; Tdufu, VibacU patri. 

A small shrub, found, almost in all parts of India. The 
seeds steeped in* water are deeme^ cooling and mucilaginous 
and toe given in catarrh, dysentery, diarrhoea and special 
diseases, and are also considered useful in fivers. Ocymom 
tanetum, the Holy Basil, *is one of the sacred plants of the 
Hinchis, being dedicated to Vishnu, the Presefver of the World. 
The dried plant is used i n medic ine, and, b considered a hot, 
pungent remedy, useful in fever^ cSfcarrh, affections of the 
liver, and .leprosjjj The leaves’ have an aromatic smell acdl 
possess stomachic 'properties j seeds mucilaginous. The vvood 
is used to make beads. 

Ophelia Ohjrayta. chiretta. • 

Syn. —Agathotes Chirayta. 

Yem. — Santhrit, Chiraitaka; Bengali, Hindi, Chireta ; TamU, Shayaait; 
Telugv, llasattu. 

An annual fouad in the sdhthem slopes of the Himalayas. 
The whole plant is intensely bkter, and is held in high esti¬ 
mation by European practitioners* in India for its tonic and 
febrifngal properties, being esptecially^ efficacious in cases of 
irregular liver. The following remarks on the efficacy of 
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Ckiretta as a ^oic medicine is quoted bj Major Druiy in bit 
Useful Plants”:- 

“ Chiretta jjossosses the general properties bitter tonioa, bat has at 
TSs same tibe some peculiar to itself, whieh*fit it well for oertais forms and 
oomplioations of dj^ose. Unjilce most other tonics, it does*not oonsti^ata 
the bowels, but tends to produce a regular action of lAe alimentary canal, 
ev^ in tUbse auliject to habitual coDsti^tion. rDuring its use the bile bOi 
comes more abunilnqjt an<l healthy in character. The tendency to excess 
of acidity in the stomSob, with disenga'^ement of flatus, is much reWain^ 
by its use. 'I'hese qV'ities fit it in a most peculiar degree for the kind of 
indigestioL wliich-bocurs in gauty persons. It may, when necessary, be 
oaaocinted with alkaline preparations or with acids ^ the latter are geuerallji 
preferable. The sataift^mark applies to its employment in the treatmeoS 
of scrofula. As a remedy against the langour and debility ghj^h afieot 
many peri^Ans in sujomer and autumn, nothir|ja equal to the cold infusioi^ 
of this plant. It may be taken twice or even more frequently daily, for a 
Considerable time ; then dis^ntinued, and afterwards resumed. Childrea 
take it more readily than .mosr other bitters. It is fo^Jnd to be a very 
efBcacions remedy in India ogn^at intermittents, particularly when asso¬ 
ciated with O'uilandina Bonduc or Oar.'niga nuts. The liebility which is 
apt to end in dro^y is often speedily removed by infusion of ohiretta, to 
which is added the tincture former! of it with orange peel and cardamoms. 
Its efficaey in wonnscoses has procured for it the namesJf worm-seed*plant. 
The extract is given with great benefit in some forms of diarrhoea and 
dysentery, particularly*!^ co^nned with npeoacuanha, the emetic tendency 
o^wbioh it very mai'ke^ljy<!Mtrol%” 

Chiretta is afro obtained from many other fpeciesbf the same 
gen«8. About six tons of chiretta are exported every year from 
the KuBiaun forests. Large quantities of chiretta are annually 
•sent to Europe, where it is usfd fihiefly to make bitter waters. 

Orchis mascula, Eulophia ^era, &c. 

* Vern.—Salep-miari. 

^ The tubers knowli in the market as aal^p-misri are believed 
to be the produce of sevei;pl terrestrial orAids, of which 0. 
mascula probably yields the largest supply, and E'. vera is the 
source of the Indian produce. • It is generally brought to India 
from Afghanistan and Kashmir. Jt is considered vi powerfql 
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aphrodisiac and is taken boiled with milk. Mr. Murray, in his 
“ Plants anl Drugs of Sind,” has g^ven the following account 
oi Halep-misri:— , . 

" The Qutritisus substanM called salep is prepared from the subterra* 
neons suociilent roots of Orohit mcueula and many othera of the ophreous 
division and in ImBa from the species under notice (E, vera). It consists 
aSnosl entirely of a chemical prinoi^e called ‘Bassorin.’ E. eam^tris, S'. 
herhacaa, an'd E. vera (Boyle) are species found in India. Dr. Stewart eays 
the first is found in Ondh and Bohillihand, and in ibfi Sewalilcs of the 
Gangetic Doab, and he believes he fou^d it in lowlail.s by the Ravi close 
to Lahore ; the second in Southern India and the outdi Himalayas. The 
hest kinds of salep are spid to come from Afghanistan and Kashmir. By 
the natives salep is chiefly esteemed as a tonic aphi'bdisiac. It is said by 
Boyle to„b|, a nutritious unirritant dieft for the sick, convalescent, or 
cjiildren, boiled with water milk, and flavoured just ne a sago and other 
farinaceous food." * ' 

Papaver sonmifemm. Pappy; Opiu^x - 

Vem. — Bengali,, Hindi, Post, Aflm; Domini, Khash-Khash-ka-post; Tamil, 
Gasa-gasa-tol j Tehigu, Qasa-gasa-tolu. 

The poppy plant is extensively cultivated Cn Nothern and 
Central India for the concrete inspissated juice, known as opium, 
obtained by ma?:ing ii^cisions on the capsules. Opium is a 
Government monopoly, and cultivation is carried on on a 
system of advance received by the cultI:t(itors from the State 
to which , tjiey make over the whole of the produce. Opium 
produced in Northern India is known as the Bengal opium, 
while the produce of Central India is known in commerce as 
the Malwa opium ; the latter, is of an inferior quality. Good 
opium contains about 4 per cent, of morphia and 3 per cent, of 
narcotine. Opium is generally us ad as an intoxicant in the 
form of pills, or smoked in a prepared form known a: the madak 
and chandu. Europeans generally have an aversion to opium- 
eaters, as it is said to stnpify the person using it. But such 
results Chid only be seen when used in excess, and it must be 
admitted that excess in opium i's less injurious than excess in 
spirituous drink. On the other hand, moderate use of opium 
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after the ag» of 40 prevents waste ef tissue, prolongs life, and 
mates the system less auienable to the influences of m^arial 
af\d other poisons which vitiate the %tji»osphere of tropical 
countri^. Opium is chiefly' exported„to China, and yields an 
annual revemJe of abcut 9 millions sterlinj|_ pounds, or more, 
than a seventh part of the revenue ^of India. In napdicin^ . 
opium is a valuable narcotic and anody ne, and is used in various 
diseases. The^Btffppy heads Are used as a narcotic in coughs, 
and a decoctioiM)f it for fomentation in pains, sprains, &c. The 
seeds are also used simihflly. A valuable oil is obtained ^ by ’ 
expression froin^he seeds, which is used^for culinary purposes, 
and as a demulcent in medjcine. Poppy seeds are also used as' 
a condiment ajid as food. Opium trj |sl^ is a good m^ure. 

The quantity of opium exported daring »the five years endirig 
1880-1881 was as follt^'s :— ^ 

Quantity. Value. 

Cwts. ' £. 

1S7(:-7T 1.30,775 12,404,718 

1877- 78 .... 126,789 12,.374,355 

1878- 79 .... 125,705 12,993,978 

1879- 80 . . . 144,638 14,323,314 

1880- 81 .... 127,484 16,600,147 

Pedalium. Murex. PriMy-fruited Pedaliumf 

Vem.— liengaljj^ Hindi, 5ara-goIr!;nru; Dakhini, Hati gogUuru; Tamil, Auai- 
nerunji ; Tdj^, Eniiga-palleru-muUu. 

A suoculi^itpliint, found in the rai;rf^ on wapte lands of 
IJorthern India and the sea-shore of Madras. The plant and 
the speds render water mucilaginous if steeped in it. They 
are used in medicine as a deiiiulcent and diuretic, prescribed 
largely in diseases of the urinary organs. In famine times 
the seeds have been used a^food. 

Pharbitlf Nil. 

Vern.— Bemjali, Nil-kalmi ; Hindi, Kaladana ; J^amil, Kodi-kakkatanviriu ; 
Tclupu, Jiriki-vittulu.* 

• The plant grQws througliout India ; the seeds •are used in 
medicine and reckoned a safe and effectual c.athartic, adminis- 

* w 

tered in constipation, drppsy, intSstiual worms, and diseases of 

* 14 
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ttis braia. Or. Bidie states that tbeir ttse was *probably not 
kflown to the Hia^as in aooient titles, and that about tfae^ 
year 1861 , while he ^ engaged in the investigation of j;iati«e, 
drags, he discovered a resi|^'in the seed which he called^ *‘Phar- 
.bitisin,” and whirf^roved to be the active prinoiplb of the^rng. 

"^^^per fkigrtun. Black B^per, * 

r Vern.— Bengali, Hindi, Kala-maricjJi ; Daihini, Cl]^ ; TaM, Mili^ ; 
Tdugu, Miriyalu. 

^ This climbing plant is exteftsijrely cnltmfed in South 

India, and is also found wild among the hills. The cultivation 

of pepper-vine does not require great car9> The cuttings 

or suckprs^ are usually planted al? the base of trees having 

a fough bark, e. g., tlft«ireca nut, jack, mangfi, &c., and the 

plants trained on them. In three years the vine begins to bear ; 

the berries are plucked greea and dri-id in the sun on mats, 

when they turn black. The chief use, of black pepper is as a 

condinient. In medicine it is reckoned carminative and febrifuge, 

o 

and a rubefacient in external application. In Hindu medi¬ 
cal books, black pepper is described as “acrid, pungent, hot, 
dry, carminative,'‘useful‘in intermittent fever, hoemorrhoids, 
.and dyspepsia.” — 

The white pepper sold in the marlfc* is not a distinct 
article, but oierelythe unbusked fruits of P.‘'nigrum. The 
husk is easily removed by soaking the ripe berries in water 
for a short time. 

PiBOUia aculdata. Prkllu PUoniaf 
Syn. —Villosa. 

Vem.— Bengali, Bagh-anehra ; Tdugu, Emluuddi-ohottu. 

A large straggling climber of Bengal, Southern Indial 
and the coast forests of Burma and the Andaman Islands. It 
makes i&penetrable hedges. The bark and the leaves are 
need as an irritant for applicatfon on swelling of the limbs 
and rheumatic pains. ' “ 



• mmmm ^ 

Pistacia integnima. 

‘Tt^m.—Panjm, Kilbt; Mumi 

A^eoidtious tr^ of the Nor^-Wesi t)imalayaa.« Wood 
used fo« furniture and ornamental* work ; leaves given as 
fodder for catfle. Tbe*gall-like excresence| .;E!)niQed by insec'tS 
qj the* leaves and petioles of rtiis tree' (4vhich were fOrmea^ 
supposed to be tbe produce of RImt JKakrasivghee or Jihui 
Buccedanea) ai^^argely exported from the hills, and Used in 
naedicine as a Knic and expesctorant, as well as in disorders of 
the digest' /e organs. They are also said to be used in dyeing, 
ftscacia leutiacme. 

Vem.— TJindi, fiumi-mastaU. 

A yellow *transpareDt gnm-resiti-^btained from this trfe 
is brought from Central Asia and* used in medicine for dis- 
"orders of the digestive\ergans, and as a local application for 
toothache. 


Pistacia Tereljinthus. 

Vem.— Persian, dub-ul-khizra. 

The small,, clned, brown fruits of this tree brought from 
Central Asia are chiefly used in medicine as an astringent in 
special diseases, ahd for palpitation of the heart. The tree 
*1«) supplies a gall.* 


E^tia Stratiotes. 

V^m.— Bengali, Toka-pana ; Dakkini, Anter-ghunga ; Tamil, Agatia tatnare ; 
Tdugu, Antara taniara. ^ 

An acquatic stemless ^lant which grows ih old tanka on 
the sea-coasts. An infusion «f the plant is given in small-pox ; 
^it is consicj^d a cooling medicine. 

Plantago Ispaghula. Spogel seeds. 

Vem .—Bengali Hindi, Isabgal. 

A native of Persia. The" seeds are emmollieift, demul¬ 
cent, and dfureticj largely 'prescribed in dysentery and piles. 
The seeds swell in water,^forming a demulcent mucilage. 
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r, Htmjbago aeylanica.- PlwrAago, 

Yem—BrngiOi, 0!at«^ Ddjfc&H (Jittw; CaWra j Ttbtg^ 

CShitr* j JS»ns«w, Keii-ltTok-pky. 

The plumbago plai^ ft flommon in Bengal, Sou^ India,' 
, and Kumaun tyis. In Bengal it is ased as a* hedge .plant, 
_^ere /ire three va^etip kn<jwn in this country,'—the,white, 
red and bine ; the last ^r. Balfonr states, has been brougft 
from thS Cape. The root is used in medicayias a powerful 
irritant, and contains a neutral crystalline, caj||d Plumbagine. 

' It is ground, made into a paste by mixing Vith flour, and 
applied as a blister or pains, &c. Taken internally it is em» 
ployed to cure skin diseases and to promote digestion. It is 
also emflcCyed to cause aVution by applying it locally to the 
uterus, and also taken internally by mouth, but Dr. Bidie 
says its application frequently induces “pital uterine inflamma¬ 
tion. It is cons'dered a remedy secondary syphilis and 
leprosy 1’ but great caution is necesapey in its use. 

Pogoslieiiion Patchouli. Patchouli. 

Vem.— Bengali, Pachapat. ' 

Adabiate plant, foun^ in Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the 
Malay Peninsula. It is largely used as a fscent for smoking- 
tobacco and hair oil, and is also importedy^o Europe for per¬ 
fumery pprp§ses>s.pr. Balfour makes the icAlowing remaiks* 
on its use :— 

“The odour of the dried plant is strong and peculiar, and to gome persons 
not Rgreealile ; the drieil tops imported into EiigliiUd are a foot or more 
in length. In Eiwope this is principally used for perfumery purposes, it 
being a favourite with the French, who import it largely from Bourbon. 
They were led to use it because, a few years ago, real Imtian shawls bore,, 
an extravagrant price, and purchasers ilistinguiKhed, theta by*' the odour 
of Patchouli, with whicU'they were perfumed, and on discovering the 
secret, the French manufacturers got intoithe way of importing the plant 
to perfume articles of their own .mrke, and thus palm off home-spun 
shawls for real Indian. The Aral's use and import it more than any 
other nation. , Their annual pilgrim ships take up an immense quaiiti*y 
of the leaf ; they use it principally for stuffing mattresses and pillows, and 
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Maert tlint It is very efScscious in preventing contagion and prolonging 
life. .The charaeteristio smell of Chinese and Indilln inkSa owing^to an 
•^mixture of this plant in its insnufacture. Some people put the dry leaves 
A mulUii bag, and thus use it ns it i% done %fth lavender foip scenting 
drawers i* wliioh. linen is kept ; and-this is%e b^t wayAo use it, as this 
musk-like odour is most agflseable when diluted.” • . 

^ An I ".dentiiil oiiis.obtained/rom t^^0^ant, which is iisg d, 
as a perfume. Ip medicine it is usedtto perfume oils. 

Folanisia iC0s£!dra. iCUomt viscom) Wild Mustard. 

Vern. — Ilenijir, llm-huria ; Jangli-Hulvul j Tamil, Nay-kadughu ; 

S'dvi/i , K'lkha avalu. ^ * 

* \ coraro .n^vwied, grows in Bengal anfl South India in the 

rain) -„aso . In South Iiuiia the fresh plants are used as a 
green and tastes like mustard. The^ijice of the ffesTi le.aves 
is poured into the ear as a remedy for eat-ache, and the bruised 
•leases are applied to tilt skin as !j counter-irritant; the seeds 
are carminative. 


Pucedanum graveolens. **ki# Seed. 

Syn. —AnetHum Sows. 

Vern. — Sanscrit, Sitiisiva ; Bengali, Sulpha ; Hindi, Soya ; Dakkini, Sowa ; 
raoi.’, fithakuppa ; jT^layu, Saddapa. ^ , 

An annual, 2 to 4 feet ; a native of Southern Europe ; 
cultivated in alfhost all parts of India for its produce, the* 
• Dill seed of coawff^e, wlfich is used as a^^ndiment as well 
as in medicine. The seeds yield by distillation a Volatile oil, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and in 144 parts of water. Mr. Murray 
states that the seeds are* considered emenagogue, and are also 
eaten by natives after meal* to relieve flatuloncf. 


Pueraria tuberosa. 

Vern^ffi»d», Bilai-akand ; Tehgu, Dari. 

’ A large creeper, found in the Kuinawfl Himalayas and the 
Circar mountains. The tubers arc applied as a poultice oil' 
swollen joints, and jised infernally as a demulcent ,«iid refrig- 
jrent in fevdrs. Large quafitities are annually exported from- 
Kumaun to the plains below. 
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Pyrethnim indictun. Indian Fmtr F«w. 

Tem.— Hindi, Aicukara; Tainil, Akukarun. 

The root is imported into India, where it .is used ,in 
medicine, and pres^ibed Internally for colic, hysterical affec¬ 
tions, pain in Ihe k^iud, lethargic complaints, anc^ typhus fever. 
Externally it is giv^u">..in paralysis of the tongue, pbronic 
opththalmia, and rheumat^ affections of the face. As a MaS- 
tiaatory*it is used to check spoutnneous salivaSnn, 

Bhemn Bmodi, MoorcroftianuBi, &c. Rhwqrb. 

, Vern. — Bengali, Reucbioi ; Hindi, Dolu. 

The Himalayan rhubarb is said to be th# produce of four 
species ^of Jlheum which ^row in abundance in many parts of 
the bills. Rhubarb canMins Ghrysophanic acid, tannic acid, 
resin, and a large propdrtion'of oxalate pf lime, and is used as 
an astringent tonic and purgative in ^arrbcea, dyspepsia, and' 
derangement of tlfe liver. It also yields a yellow dye. The 
leaf-stdlks are eaten boiled with, sugar and make excellent 
preserve, 

Scindfpsus officinalis. , 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, tlajpippul ; Baihini, Hati-pippU ; TamU, Anai- 
tippili; Teluffu, Enuga-pippalu. 

The plant ^ found in moist, forelte^;^ruit used as. a^ 
stimulant, anthelmintic, and diaphoretic. 

Shorea robusta. The Sal Tree. 

Vern. — Bengali, Sal; Hindi, Sakua^; Telngd, Gugal. 

A large tree of the Sub-Himala^an regions and the forests 
of Central India. The tree is very valuable for its timber, 
which is'extensively used for beams and dopr-posts.*^-Formerly 
sdl logs were brought'tto Calcutt'a from Nepal, but the supply 
has almost entirely ceased, owing to the prohibition of their 
export by'.the Nepalese Governntent, and the demand for tha 
Calcutta market is now met by' Burma teak, the supply o/ 
which is, however, diminisbcng. Extensive sdl forests exist 
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jn tae Chhota' Nagpar Division, which may be n^ilised wiiea 
th^ ‘railway under coustruction in this direction is com- 
UleUd. Lat^e quantities of wjjite #»nsparent reein is 
obtained by incisions made in the bark,• is •used as an 

incense, to cautk boats**and ships, and taC fdrm varnishes. 
Me^licirmlly it is employed to fornf plastev^JB an applicatibn iS" 
indolent ulcers, and internally as a ‘stimulant, and ajso in 

special diseases, Imrl- is used in tanning. 

• 

Soymida febri/uga. Jncldan Red Wood. 

Vern. — Bengali, Rohxiia : ITiiidi, Rohan ; Tomit^Shem ; Telugu, SuinL 

A lur<re deciSuous tree of Central India and Dekhan. The 

^ • 

bark is bitter and astringent, useful fc^evers and disor'Sers of 
the bowe's; it may also be used in 4;anniBg. The red-colour- 
^ wood is durable, an^ is used for furniture and agricultural 
im’^leineuts. 

V 

Strychnos Nux-vomica. T/n’^To^U-wood, Nu.v-vomica or ,Strych¬ 
nine Tree. 

Vem. — Bengali, JTitidi, Ku hila; Tamil, Yetti; Telugu, Mushti; Barmeie, 
Khabounj,. * • * 

A moderate-siged evergreen tree of Bengal, Burma, and 
South India. of Jhe plant (excep^he pulp of the 

f*uit, which is eaten by cattle, monkeys arrn birds, • ahd the 
flowyrs) are poisonous, but the bark and the seeds only are used 
in mcdi^mo as a stimulant ^f the spinal chord, and a nervine 
.tonic. In European medicine the seeds are extensively em¬ 
ployed ; they contain two powerfully poisonous alkaloids, vis., 
^ychnine and brucine, and *au acid. The seeds are lygely 
exported foi^he manufacture ^f strychnine. ‘The wood is 
ada'^ted for fancy work and cabinet-making. 

Strychnos potatorum. Th^ Clearing Nut Tree.' 

*Vem. — Bengali, Bhuti, Nirmalli •,Dakhini, C'hil-binj ; Tamil, Tetfcan-kottai 
r Telugu, Chilla-giujalu. j 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree of Bengal, Central and 
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Sou^h India. seeds have the remarkable property of clear¬ 
ing muddy water. It is considered an emetic by the natives, 
bnt Dr. Bidie donbtr^t. 



The tree is a native of the Malay . Archipelago. It yields 
the gum benzoin of commerce, ^which is use^as an incense by 
the Muhammadans. It contains a resin wit a large propor¬ 
tion of benzoic acid ; reckoned a fery useful stimulant, expect¬ 
orant, and diuretic, employed in chronic bronchitis, laryngitis, 
and also in jaundice and diseases of the urfhary organs. It is 
also ui>ed'*a8 a hair-w'ash.r 

Tamarindus indica. Tamarind. 

Vem.— Sanshrit, Tintiri ; Bmgali, TetuI ; Hindi, Imli ; Tamil, Puli; 

Tditgu, Chiijta ; Burmue, Magyi 

A large evergreen tree, ^^t’/ated throughout India and 
Burmia. It produces large quantities of an acid fruit which 
is eaten raw with rice or used as a condiment in cookincr 

o 

vegetebles, pulses, fish, Ac. It is dried anJ kept in almost 
every • house in Bengal. This is one of the Indian products 
which should form an article of export to Europe. In medicine 
it is used as a L native and antiscofbUtic ; irtixed with sugUr it 
forms a good refrigerent drink. An infusion of the leaves is 
given as a cooling drink in dysentery. The kernel of the seeds 
is stomachic. The wood is very tough, but highly prized for 
cart-wheels, tualiets, and sugar, oil and rice mills. Powdered 
and mixed with gum, the seeds form a strong cemefit. 
I’araxacum officinale. Dandehon. 

The plant 'S Ibnnd in the Himalayas. It is a valuable 
remedy for hepatic diseases. The whole plant is bitter, bnt the 
root is chiefly used in medicine as tonic and diuretic. 

Tea. {Camellia theifera.) 

The cultivation and manufacture of tea has now becoj le 
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«one of the most important industries of InJhi. It'is nov/ al¬ 
most entirely conducted with European capital, and the article 
»arftifaofered* is of so superior a ijuality* that Indian* tea is 
graduall 3 r» driving out Odiina and Japan tej^^m'the markets 
of Europe, Australia and America. ludiiir/Rja became better 
kn^wn in Australia dur.ing the *Melhptfnie Exhibition, since 
which time the ei^mt to that, gountry is annually increasing 
as the following |f|ures will show :—. 


Year. 


Quantity. 

)l.s. 

Value. 

£ 

1876-77 


42,‘M9 

4,278 

1877-78 


■ 24,359 

2,330 

.878-79 


62,487 

m 

1879-80 


♦ 85,994 

18).'-81 


8f^,6‘’8 

51,510 

18:^1-82 


• 906,762 

67,570 


, The total quantitiei( of Indiaq, tea exported by sea to for¬ 
eign countries during thelWne years are as follows :— 


Year. 

Quantity. 

IbH. 

1876-77 

27,784,124 

1877-78 

33,459,075 

1878-79 

.34,432,673 

.38,W.1,521 

1879-8 1 

1880-81 

46,41.3,510 

1881-82 

48,691,725 


Value. 

£ 

2,607,425 

3,044,.-i7l 

3,1.38,423 

3,051,020 

3,054,240 

3,G(i9,136 


^ .The places whe»’;f'tc*a is cultivated in India >ire the Province 
of Assam, including Silhet and Kachar ; tne soulTiern slopes 
of the Himalayas, including Darjiling Turai, Kumaun, Kangra, 
Ac.; thb table-land of Cpihota Nagpur in Bengal; and the 
tipper slopes of the Nilgiri% I'ea was found grcfwing wild in 
Assam, and its cultivation ^rst commenced in that province 
a-bout the lti37. There are now upwards of two thousand 
plantations, with an*area of mere than 2(^0,000*acres actually 
under tea cultivation. • 


Trichosanthes dioica. 

Vern.— Bengali, Fatal; Hindi, Parwal. 

rOuJtivated in Bengal and some parts of (he North-Western 
jfrovineps for its fruit, which, in the green state, is used as a 

15 
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vegetable. Hie tender tops, culled Palta, which are bitterish 
in taste, are used as a pot-herb and also as a condiment. Tile 
leaves in decoction, with ^coriander seed are consitrered an 
agreeably hitler V^tiflic, given in bilious and chrovic fevers; the 
juice of the greetf ']|ii is considered cooling and laxative ; the 
roots are purgative. The fruit is sometiaies preserved id sugaT. 

TrigOliella Pcenum-grOBCUra; Fenugreek 

Vern.— Bengali, Hindi, M^thi; TatM, Vendayam f^lugu, Mentulu. 
Cultivated in many parts of Itfdia. The plant is eaten as 
a vegetable, and the needs are largely used as a condiment. In 
luedicine they are considered useful as a tonic,’ demulcent, and 
vermifuger The small variety, called cAAota met/ii, is used as 
S hair perfume. Mb. Baden-Powell states that the seeds are 
used as coffee after roasting, and that they form a yellow dye. .. 

Vemonia euatbelmintica. Purple Flea-bane. 

Syn— Conyta anthelmintica. '' 

Vbm—Somiaj ; Hindi, EaU-jiri ; Tamil, Eat^.u-shuagam ; Telugu, 
Adavijil&kara. 

The plant is found wild in moist localities The seeds are 
powerfully anthelmintic and also diuretic; considered a valuable 
medicine for leprosy, and also given in mfusiun in coughs and 
flatulency. Powdered and mixed•’vrith ^hae-juice, th-'y mo 
employed'^to destroy parasites among the hair ; and, mixed with 
oil, used in scabies and anasarca, and also as plasters for 

abscesses. 

Vitex Negundo. Five-leaved Chaste Tree. 

Vegm— Hindi, Nirgandi; Tamil, Vellainochi-elai ; Telegu, Telia-vavili-aku." 
A deciduous shi:ub, common in the drier parts of India. 
The leaves are useu in acute rheumatism, intermittent fever, and 
^cial diseases; the dried leaves are smoked to relieve headache 
«nd catarrh ; heated and applied externally as a discutient on 
Bvvellings of joints, &c. The^ root and fruit possess anodyn. 
diuretic, apd eipenagoguic properties. 
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^Vitex trifolia. Indian Prenet. 

Yem—Bengali, Nishinda'; Hindi, Shambhalu; Tamil, Nirnoobi; Tdugu, 
* Vavili ; Burmese, Kyoung-ba^. 

A shrub or small tree of Bengal, •South india, and Burma. 
The leaves and flowers are agreeably heavy-y^^ented, the former 
ai^ considered useful in special diseases'/anu after partdritiotr, 
and also in cutaneous diseases. They*are said to regulate the 
bile and increasYithe appetite ; also applied externally in en¬ 
larged spleen, c/ntusions, ^pnains, and rheumatism. 

In native medicine, V. Negundo and V. tri/olia&re usually 
used indisciimityjt»ly; the plants are* alike; V. Negundo has 
blue flowers, and V. trifolim has pale-blue flowers. 

Withania sollmifera. Winter Chen-gf 

m 

^ Syn —Physalis Bomnif^a. 

Yevn— Bengali, Aswagai dha ; Hindi* ; Bahhini, Nat-ki-aegand ; 
Tamil, Aniuk-kuTa-virai ; Telugu, Bunkra-Jadda-vittulu. 

A small shrub, found in ail-jl&rts of India. The lea,ves are 
bitter and narcotic, given^in fever and special diseases. The 
long, white root, which smells like a horse,—hence the Bengali 
name Aswagandha, or horse-smelling f —is c<ftisidered diuretic 
and deobstruent, ad»d also a sedative ; useful in special diseases. 
The root and the leaves made into pulp are used as an external 
application to boils and swellings. The seeds ceagulate milk.* 
Da Bidie states that the medicinal virtues of the plant deserve 
furthes investigation. 

Zingiber offlcinale. Gingef. 

Vem.— Bengali, Ada, Sunt; ffindi, Adrak, Sont; Tamil, Sbukku; Telugu, 
Sonti 

^ Ginger is cultivated in macy parts o^ India for its root, 
which is used as a coodimenj; as well as in r^dicine. The dried . 
roots are usually sold in the,market. Ginger posse^es acrid, 
heating, and carminative properties, and is prescribed in bron-. 

and pulmonary affections, rheumatism, dropsy, Ac. The 
juice of fresh ginger is lax:ative. It is also preserved in sugar. 
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(5) Dyeing Matebials. 


The following is a list of 

native dyers:— 

Acacia arabica (har^. 

Ditto ][leV’ihe8), 

Acacia t’ateohu. ■* \-- 
.Acacia.ronciniia. V 
Acacia lencophloca (leavea). 
Adhatoila Yasica. 
iBnie Marmelos. 

Alpinia Qalanga. 

Alum. 

Anogeiasua latifolia. 

Areoa ('iitechu. 

Dauhinia purpurea. 

^ifeyihinia apeciosa. 

BerlierisDjXjjum. 

Bixa Oreniiiia. 

Bombax malabaricam. 

Borax. 

Butea fnindoaa. 

Ca38alpinia Rappan. 

Calendula i fificiiialis'. . 

Carthauma tiuotoiius. 

Caasia ayriculata. 

Casuariiia equiaetifolia. 

Caasia Fistula. 

Caasia Tcra. 

Cedrela. Tooua. ^ 

Ceiiops Uoxbarghiana. 

Oiiinaiiar. 

' Coccus < 'acti. 

CoocuB Lacca. 

Cri'ciiB sativus. 

Curcuma Aniada. 

Curcuma louKa. 

Curcuma Zeiloaria. 

Datisca canuabina. 

DiospjruB emlii’yopteris. 

Eugenia Jauiludaiia. 

Qarcinia Morelia. 

(Jljoyrhiza glabra. 

Peilycbiiim spicatum. 
llsematoxylou Campecbianum. 

A short account fs given 


the dying materials used by *be 

4 _ 

ladigofera tiuctoria. 

LawBobia alba. 

Mallotus PhilippinenBia. 

Mangifera iiulica. 

Mariscufs cyperua. 

Memeoyloti tinctoriom. 

Moriuila citr!lc>,h,r. 

Moriiula tinctoju. 

Myrica sapida. 

Nyciaiithes Arbor-tristi*. 

Ochres, yellow (multani) 

Ochres, yeilor. (piuri) 

Ochres, yellow (ramraj) 

OlAeiilandia umbellata. 

Ougeinia dalbergiVdes. 

Phyllanthus Emblica. 

Pterocarpiis Marsupium. 

Punica Grauatum. 

Querou's latnelloBa (liark) 

Quercus iufectorius. 

Ib'.ulia dumetoriim. 

'llheum emodi. 

Hhua sucoedanea.’’ 

Ruliia cdnlifolia. 

Hubia tiuctoria. 

.'^apiudus <letergen8. 

Remecarpus Anacardium. 

Shoiea robustb 

Soda, carbonate of (sajji). 

Syi'-piocos Sumuutia. 

Tamariiidtis imlica. 

Termiualia belerica. 

Terminalia Chebula. 

I'erinipalia tomeiitosa. 

Ventil go maderaspatann. 

Verdigris. 

Wood ford ia florihunda. 

Wrightia tiuctoria. 

Yellow arsenic. 

Zizyiihus xylopyrus. " 

of %0 most important dyeing 


materials iu the following paragraphs :— 


Acacia arabica. Oum Arabic, 

Vem .—Sa uhrit, Barbara ; Bengali, Babla ; Hindi, Babul ; Dalchmi, EaM-kikir, 
Tamil, Karuvelum ; Telugu, Nalla-Tuma. • '* 
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A valuable tree, 30 to 40 feet; found ia almost every# part 
of fndia. The wood, though not straight, is very strong, and sup- 
pliSs tl^ ouKivator with his plougl*-han(!^s, 8Ugar-cane*rollers, 
spokes, iltives, wheels of carts, &c. The’bark: iyi powerful astrin¬ 
gent, and the best and‘most extensively use,i' tanning substance 
iiA India, wldch may probably bdboine^atf article of coinmerce,*tf 
its value is propea-ly appreciated by European tanners. 

The followiig extract is made from a letter of Mr. W. N. 
Evans, Tannersf Laborator^,ff!j.unton (published in the Tropical 
Agricaltwist of Ist May 1882) with regard to the valu3 of 
ttabul bark as ^ tamnery material : -• 

“ I have also receiveil from India specijiena of the liark*\f fee B&hni 
tree (Acacia arabiea), which gives a perceiitugl of I8'95 of tannin. Oae 
fact woithy of notice with this baric is the beautiful creamy white colour 
it gives when precipitated with gelatyie, this being at present the only 
bai'k or tanning material tis«t gives that colour. ^The Bilnil is very 
nbuudiiut in India, and might !>•’ wort^ sending to England, wfi»re, for 
the best kind of work, it wi'uld probably be worth from to £14 
per ton.” 

The pods yield a black dye. Medicinally, an extract of 
the bark is given as a demulcent and*astring*ent; the leaves in 
mucus discharges ythe pods in coughs; and the gum as a subs¬ 
titute for gum acacia, i^bich is the produc^of Acacia vera. 
^he bark of the slender stalks is fibrous, And mtiy'be used in 
thf manufacture of paper. 

'JSie leaves, pods, aid seeds are a gooil fodder for cattle, 
sheep, and goats, and tneiij viflue as such is much enhanced 
in seasons of drought when other cattle-food fails. Lands de- 
teriorated from over-cropping are much benefited by tlks culti¬ 
vation of Acacia arcSiica on tli^n by the Ir^er eff manure which 
tBe falling leaves gradually form. 

Acacia Catachu. Cateclm, Cutch. 

• • 

“'YeTa.—SanttrU, Khadir ; Bengali, Khayer ; Hindi, Katha ; Bahhini, Khair 
Tamil, Kaahu-katti, Wodalior ; Tdugu, Podala-manu, Vemja-cbcHu-putta 

X tree, 30 to 40 feet; founS in the forests of India and 
' Burma. The Catechu of commence, formerly known as Terrs 
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JapQtnica, an extract obteiaed by boiling the wood Of thia* 
tree. Similar extract is also obtained from Uncaria Oamiien, 
and from the nuts cf AreM Catechu. It is a valuable asthin* 
gent, used as‘3 dgjeingahd tanning material, as^well-as in me¬ 
dicine in diarrhoeat^ysentery, and mucus discharges. Two sorts 
of' Catechu are known in ^ commerce—the black, called catectu 
or Gan^bier; and the white, the Cutch. Di*. Balfour makes 
the following remarks on its value as a ?^ng and tanning 
material:— 

,, ' “ Bnth kinds of catechu oontnin about half their weight of tannhi, 
which differs from that of gaKs in affording olive-f,reen precipitates with 
salts of iroUj and yielding no Pyrogallic.. acid on destructive distillation. 
The tannin of catechu is fiolubie in cold water ; catechu also affords a pe¬ 
culiar principle, which hae been named Caleehin auil Catechuic Acid, which 
is not soluble in cold water, but is slightly so iu the solution of the tanniv 
of catechu. Catechu is extensively use 1 in Indian tannin, and of late 
years has also been much used in Britain. It tans the skins with great 
rapidity, hut the leather is light,'sp’ongy, permeable to water, and of a 
dark-reddish fawn colour. The light-coloured variety oi catechu produces 
a softer leather than that tanned with cutch. ( atechu produces but 
little of/ the deposit of bloom which is yielded by oak bark, valonia, and 
divi. ('atechu is used by calico-printers to produce a fast bronze on cot¬ 
ton fabrics. When of good quality, catechu is more powerful ns an as¬ 
tringent than kino^ Of all known nstriugent substances, the catechu ap¬ 
pears to obntasu the largest proportion of tannin, and Mr. Purvis found 
that one pound was equivalent to seven or eight of oak bark for tanning 
leather.” 


The varieties of catecha 8o)d at the Calcutta market 
are Bdguti, 4d. per lb.; Pegu Qd. per lb.; Qdnti, 5i. per lb. j 
Janalcpuri, b\d. per lb. The total exports of Cutch and Gam-'’ 


bier from India duryig the fiv** 
follows ;— 

1876- 77 ’. 

1877- 78 . 

1878- "9 ... 

1879- 80 . 

1880- 81 ... 


years ending 1880-81 are as 

Cwt 

... 264,933 

... 196,320 

. 217,194. 

... ... 222-123, 

. 3)6,077 
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The wood is very durable and is considered a valuable 
thnber. 

A cacia'concinna. 

V©m..—Ban-ritha ; Hindi, Hitha; baihini, Sike-k4i; Tamil, Shaka ; 
Telugu, Chiknya j Burmcte, Ken Bwon. .* 

a’ climbing shrub, found' in^ £Jouth India, Ilengid, 
Assam, and Burnia^ Major Dfury sfates that a considerable 
trade is carried ob in some parts of India in the pods of this 

• tree, which reseAnble the ^oup-nut, the fruit of Sapindue de- 
tergeuB and S, trifoliatuB, and are used for washing the head. 
The plant is net,* however, known'in Calcutta. Dr. Ba’.fo^ 
states that the “ pods and ‘bark arp exported fropj X^anara, 
the former as & washing material, and the latter for dyeing 

and tanning fishing nets.”' 

• 

Anogeissus latifoUa. 

Vem .—Hindiy Dhawa, Dhawra, Bakli; Telug% Sheri-manii. 

A native oj the forests of the Himalayas and South India. 
The tree yields a gum, used by the calico-printers. The wood 
is highly valued on account of its great durability, a,nd its 
suitableness for agricultural implements, railway sleepers, and 
ship-building. 

•AfecaOatechu. Areca of Betel-nut. 

Yem.—Saneirit, Gubak ; Bengali, Supari, Qua ; Hindi, Chheli; TamU, 

• Kottaipakka ; Telugu, Hoka-vakka; Burmeae, Kwyun. 

T^e most graceful |hnd elegant of all Indian palms, which 
grows to a, height of 30 io 40 feet, with a tffft of feathery 
leaves at the top ; cultivated*all along the sea-coast of India 
and Burma for its fruit—the Areca''or Betel-nut of coramerce^ 
A,decoction from the nut is used in dyeing^anrf a kind of infe¬ 
rior catechu is extracted from it. Natives chew the nut 
wijth betel leaves {Piper held, Pdn) or singly, and i4 is stated 
th^ kbout 50' millions of the human race use it in this way. 

excellent tooth-powder is prepared from the feasted nuts. 
Foung* unhusked nuts’ possess astringent t properties, and are } 
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prescribed ii^bowel compiaiots aod bad nlcers. An infBBioD4>f< 
the ripe nnt is given to horses as a purgative. ^Tbe spath* 
which covers the tesfler Wossums is adapted for paper mafia* 
factnre, and the '^aves fSr thatching and matting, a# well as 
' for making rough nags. The juice of tfie palm is intoxicating. 
Tb# following figures* s!K)^ the* export of betel-nut froinindki 
dunng the five years endiifg 1880^-81 :— 


- 

Quail tit|r. 
lbs, > . 

, 687,230l 

Value. 

£ 

1876-77 

6,085 

1877-78 

383,653 

3,924 

1878-79 

381,732 

4,535 

1879-80 

2,287,90(1 

21,469 

188i'-8l 

V. < < 

667,065 

8,077 


“ In the last year (18§0-8^) the exports were'chiefly to the 
following countries;— 


UuiteJ Kingdom ... ... ... ... C6,60I 

Sast' 'oast of Afi ica 208,663 

Wiiuritius ... 60,1J2 

Allen' ... 34,538 

Arabia ... 24,418 

China nuJ Houg-Koiig 635,297 

C'lher countries ... 38,446 


Of this quantity, Bengal contributed 97,7l71bs.; Bombay 
775,7931bs. ; Sind, 2,1101bs.; Madrp.s,_9],385lbs. - ^ 

Bixa Orellana. Amotto. 

Vem.- -Bengali, Hindi, Latkan ; Tamil, Kuragu ; I’elugu, Jafra vittulu ; 

Barmeie, Tei-niu. I 

A middle-sized tree, found in t'South India, Bengal, and 
Burma. It is cultivated in Mysore and Burma for the yellow 
dye which the pulp of the seeds yields; the Indian dye is, 
however, inferior to that of the 'West Indies. About 300,000 
lbs. of this are annually imported into Great Britain. It imparts 
an orange colour to silk and cotton,^but is not very permanent 
Medicinally, arnotto is reckoned an astringent and slight’v 
purgative, and is considered r good remedy for dysentery- and, 
diseases of the kidneys. 



ill 

froadpa^L Dmmy-branch Butea. 

'7^.—Satukri(, Kiiwuka ; Bengali, Palash ; fltndl, DtM.inif'PtS^ ; 

Fama-iziaram ; Telagu, moduga Bumae, Fouk pin. 

Admail tree, with deep purplh ^flowers,, found all ovef 
India. Dr. Haoker st^s that' “when in, flower the DhaJc tree 
is a gorgeous sight ; the masses^of flowers resembling,sheets 
0 ? flames, th^r bright-orange-rod petals contrasting brilliantly 
against the jet-bWk velvety oalyx.” The dried flowers, caHed 
tern, are used as'.a yellow dye. Dr. Boxburgh made several 
experimen'J to test theirwaTue in this respect, and the foliow- 
ing are his remarks on this subject :— 

“ Infueinns cf* th*e flowers, either fresh or dried, dyed cotton olath,' 
previously impregnated with a sdlution of ahnn and tartar, of » moat beauti¬ 
ful oritji.t ye!'ow,* which was more or less deSp according to the streogth 
of the infusion. A little alkali added to the iafhsion changes it to a deep; 
•reddinh orange ; it is then dyed on prepared ootton cloth of the eame 
oolo ir, which the least acid changes to a yellow or leajen ; fcheee baautifdl 
colours I have not been able to reader perfieotly permanent. *4moDgst 
numberless espeyments, I expressed a quantity of the juice of ‘the fr^h 
flowers, which was diluted wi^i alum water, aud reniiered perfectly clear 
by depuration ; it was then evaporated by the heat of the sun into a soft 
extract; this provSs a brighter water colour thau ‘any gambogf I have 
met with ; it is one yjar since I first used it, and it remains bright. Infu¬ 
sion of the dried flowers yielded me an extract very little, if anything, 
inferior to the last mentioned^ ^hay yield also a very ^ua durable yellow 
lake, and all these iu a very large proportion.” * * 

• The bark is also used for colouring blue and for tauniug. 

A beifutiful ruddy-colou^d astringent gum is obtained from the 
bark, which was at one Jimb supposed to be the kino of 
commerce, and is now frequently substituted for it. It con¬ 
tains about 73 parts of tannin, 22 parts of gum with galliq 
acid and other solulJle substances, and 6 pa^^ts of almost insolu¬ 
ble substance. The seeds ,are a very ^werful anthelmintic,. 
which can be advantageonjly^ substituted for' santpnine ; tha 
gu» is used . in diffrrhcBa aiyi dysentery ; the flowers are given, 
jio enciente women in cases of diarrhoea, and applied externally 

16 
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in orchitis. A rough cordage is prepared from the root-bark, 
'■which is also used for making paper. It is said that the seedi 
are eaten in famine tj^es. 

CGBSalpillia Ooiitoia. 3ivi-divi; American Sumach. 

A small tree, native of South America, introduced into 
In^ia Dr. Wallioh in J842,**a.nd now.naturalised in jfadral, 
Khandesh in Bombay, and at Ogwnpore in North-Western 
Provinces. pods conifin about 60 to 65 per cent, of poro 
. tannin, which has proved to be if gpod substitute for sumach, 
a ,more valuable taipiing material. It is used as such at the 
Government Harness and S&ddlery Factory at’Cawnpore. This 
is, one eft the exotic trees, fthe cultivation of which in India has 
been highly reoommenSed.^ Dr, Bidie is of of)inion that the 

pods may be used as an astringent medicine. 

< 

OeesalpiniaSappaii. Sappan-tvood. 

VeVn.— Santkrk, Patanga; BengaU, Bakam ; Hindi, Patang ; Tamil, Varta- 
‘ ing ; Telugti, Bakkapu ; Burmese, Teit nergyet. 

A large tree, 40 feet; native of Coromandel, Burma, Siam, 
and Amboyna. It grows freely without being cultivated in 
almost all parts of South India. It is one of the sources of the 
red or Brazil wood of commerce, but the wood of this tree is 
specially knownVas the Bakam or Bappan wood, and is exten¬ 
sively used in dyeing a red colour, which is, however, not very 
fast. It greatly resembles Logwood, differing, however, in the 
colouring principle, that of Sappan being brasilin, while that 
of Logwood iS haematoxylin. With ammonia it produces a red 
colour, with salts of iron a blacku:olour, and with sulphate of 
copper, -alum, and cream of tartar, a blue dye, which does not 
fade. In Palghat it is largely used for dyeing mats, and is one 
of the ingredients of the red dye, produced by Chay root in 
South India. Medicinally, a decoction of the wood is given as 
a powerful emmenagogue; it is also considered astringent'and 
may be substituted for Logwood. 
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Oarthamus 4;mctorius. Safflower. 

Vern.— Santj^rU, Kamalottira; Bengali, Ilindt aud Daktuni Kusum; 
T(^U, Sendurgam, Kashumba; Telugu, Agoitikba ; Burmese, Hsboo. 

A5 anaual, 1 to 2 feet; gro\fn extensivply all over India. 
The sewSs ane used ^ food for poultry, ahd ^also yield an oil ^ 
used for burning in lamps and for cooking, and supposed to be 

M * * ® ^ 

tne principal ingredient of maccassar •il. In medicine, the seeds 
are considered Wative, and aare also used in dropsy. 9he 
oil is used in rheumatism and paralysis. £ut the chief impor- 
' tance of the plant lies in the flowers, which yield a beautiful 
^ye of various shades of Colour, between#red and yellow, the 
dye is obtained from the petals which confain two pignjiat 
principles, viz., safflower-yellow, obtained by podfldftig and 
macerating the flowers with soda, and. so^oiccr-rcd, which la 
.the dye of commerce. * The colours produced by safflower are, 
however, not very fast. The Dacca saffloiijer is the best in 
India, and ranks next to that of ^hina. 

A large qn^mtity of safflower is yearly exported from India, 
but the trade has of lute much decreased, owing probably to 


the d'seovery c.f^aniiine dyes. 

■ 


. During the live years ending 
were as follows 

1880-81 the exports of safflow 

Quantity Value. 

I'wi'i. £ 

1876-77 

7662 

3b,467 

1877-78 

3698 

14,880 

1878-79 . 

4977 

18,671 

*1879-80 f 

2411 

18,145 

1880-81 ' r* 

6675 

35,116 


Oassia auriculata. Tanner^s cassia, 

Vem. — Hindi, Tarwar ; Tamil Avarai ; Telugu, TangecUi. 


A common shr*ub in Central and Soij^th India. The bark 
is one of the most valuable tanning substances of India. Mr.D. 
E. Hutchins, ’Assistant Con^ryator of Forests, Mysore, stated, 
in^ report to the Government* of India on dyes, that “ in 
tannipg its bark occupies in this country the positioo which oak 
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bark does ia Europe. It is also used in dyeing like rayrabo-^ 
Isims when a'n astringent is required to modify a colour. ” Thg 
price at Bangaior is ajaout £p per ton. Medicinally ^t is Reckon¬ 
ed astringent., TJie seeds^ powdered, are applied in ophthalmia. 

•• ** 

Oasuaxina eqtusetlfolia. Beef Wood of Australia. 

Vem.— Tamil, Chouk ; Telugu, Serva ; Burmese, Tinyu. 

m 

A large evergreen tree, cultivated all over India, except 
the North-Western Provinces and the Panjab. The bark is 
used in tanning leather. The wood«is very durable. 

Oedrela Toona. Toon, or Indian mahogany Tree. 

’Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Sun ; Tamil, Tunamaraiq; TelugU; Nandi; 

~ Burmese, Thitkado. , 

V F r 

^ A large tree, 60 6eet high; grows in alkparts of India. 
The bark is a powerful astringent. Jt is used in fevers as a 
substitute for cinchona barkF and is also efficacious in diarrhoea 
and dysentery. The flowers yield a beautiful red or yellowish 
dye, ^hich is used in Mysord for dyeing cotton. A red dye is 
occasionally extracted from the seed. The >N'ood is largely 
used for cabinet-work. The bark yiel5,s a gum. 

Oeriops Boxburfehiana'. 

Vem.— Bengali, Oaran ; Burmese, Ka-bj-ain. 

A tree, which grows on the (Cqasts of India and Bnrqaa, 
chiefly ill the Sundarbans, where new lands are being formed 
by the deposit of silt from the Rivers Ganges and Brahmaputm. 
It was formerly one of the chief sources of fuel-supply in Cal¬ 
cutta. The bivk is used in tannkig^leather. 

OOCCUS Oacti. Cochineal. 

Veiyu— Bengali, Hindi, Kirmdana. 

Cochineal is t^ dried body of the 'female of the insect 
„Coccu8 cacti. The article is ohiqfly imported from America 
and Central Asia, but it is also gathered in small quantities in 
JSajpntana and South India from the prickly pear (OpiV^tia 
DilLenii, dios), which grows ^ as a weed in many parts of the 
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country. Cochineal is a valuable red dye. It is also used ia 
ni^cine, and is supposed to possess anodyne and ahtispasmodio 
Ofopertlgs. \t is believed that cochineal ^n be largely produc¬ 
ed in Inc^a if tbe necessary measures ate taken^ 

• • 

Coccus Lacca. Lac. 

• Lac is obtained from incrustations on the branches of 
various trees produced by the iasect Coccus Lacca, which- pusc- 
tures the bark. The trees on which lac is mostly found are 
Schleicher ', trifuga, Butea»/?ondosa, Eryihrina indica, Zizy- 
ghue Jujuba, species of Ficus, ic.; tfajit obtained on (bo 
“treo first named,* called Ktisumbi’lac, is highly prized. The 
incrustation called lac is formed by the female insert, and 
the bus of branches covered with it^are^rmed stick-lac. Thesb 
^its are thou treated witii water, which process separates the lac 
fro? 1 the twigs and ieduces it to the form of srpall grains : it is 
now called seed-lac. Shell-lnc is prepared by putting the^ seed- 
lac into a cloth^ag, which is extended over a slow fire' when 
the lac inside it molts, the cloth is twisted hard so that the 
liquid comes o)it,of the pores of the cloth and is allowed tq drop 
oo a plantain leaf put underneath. The glossy nature of the 
leaf causes the liquid lac to spread into thin layers, which when 
-coel, becomes the shell-lardf commerce. The 'fiquid produced 
by treating the stick-lac with w'ater is made into* lac-dye by 
bailing down the coloured tincture into dryness and forming 
the residue into little caj^is. Good lac-dye contains 50 per cent, 
of colouring matter, 25 of res^n, and 22 of other eitraneous sub¬ 
stances. The exports of lac during the five years ending 
1880-81 were as follows :— 




Value. 


Cwt. 

£. 

1876-77, . 

. ■ . . 188,712 

. 636,976 
362Jt48 

1877-78 

. ,. . . 104,615 

1878-79 . » . 

91,433 

298,715 

1879-80’ 

71,048 

371,496 

678,320 

1880-81 

,, 88,392 
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Ourcuma lODga. Turmeric. 

’em.—jSanAtrtj, Haiidn; Halud; Hindi, Haldi; Tamil, ; 

Telaga, ^apu. 

Tormerie i^olt^vated all over India for its rMzozttes, wMoJi 
are used as a obodiment in cooking vegdtables and meat. They 
aiie also exiensively <ised as a yellovr dye, the colouring pr^- 
oiple being known as Gurcwnin, which is soluJble in alcohbl or 
ether, and changes with alkali into a deep r5d. Macerated tur¬ 
meric is in some'places rab*hed on ^he body by«women and is, 
considered cooling. Native practitioners consider turmeric as 
stimulating; used for extesnal application in^pams and bruiseS, 
and foi^internal administration in disorders of the blood. 

Diospyros embryopflferis. Oab. 

* * 

Vem. — Bengali, Gab ; Hindi, Tendu; Tamil Tumbilik-kay ; Telugu, Tubiki. 

A small tre^ found all over India and Burma. Fishing- 
nets ip'Lower Bengal and A^sam are tanned with an infusion 
of the "unripe fruits to make them durable ; it i^s also used as a 
tar in caulking the seams of fishing boo-ts. The unripe fruit and 
the bark abound in tannin, and as such deserve^ notice. Medi¬ 
cinally they possess astringent properties. A medicinal oil ,is 
also obtained from the seeds. The tender leaves of the tree 
are eaten as a vfegetable ; the fruit \’Atn ripe is sweet and edible,, 
and chil(5rfih are very fond of it. 

Emblica offlcinalis. (Pliyllanthus Euiblica). EmhUc mt/rabolam. 

Vern *—JBengalij Atulaki ; Hindi, ^onla ; Xamil, Nellikai; Telugu, Usirika- 
manu. 

A middle-sized tree, found all* over India. The bark, the 
leaves, and the fruit are astringejat; used aS a dyeing . and tan- 
„ ning material. Th/fruit is preserved in a dried state or made 
into pickles and conserves; is also used as a hair p/irfume. The 
fruit, the feaves, and the bark, specially the .first, are a valp|ibl’e 
astringent igedicine. 
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Indigofera tinctoria. Indigo, 

' Yem,—^ngali, Hindi, Nil; Tamil, Nilam; Telagu, Nili-mandu. 

•Th^most viduable dye-stuff injndia»»and the only one 
which produces e blue colour. It is crftiv^ted ^alh over Indk, 
but chiefly in Bengal,*{lorth-Westem Prdvinoel, andMadraa 
Tlip manufacture of indigo was fornaejly entirely in the bands 
of Eurot ean capitalists, but of late large numbers of rjatives 
have taken up the industry, hfr. Liotard stales that “ good 
jndigo is known»by its fine pijrple-blue colour, and by its clear 
fracture when the two corner ends of a tablet are pressed with 
tBe fingers. The fsacture, when rubbed with a hard, smooth 
surface, exhibits a copper-red lustre.” The quantity ,qf ^digo 
exported from ladia during the five yearn ending 1880-81 wa^ 
as fo' ows 




Quantity. 

Value. 



Owt. • 

£. 

18'7u-77 

. . 

100,381 

2,962,786' 

1877-78 

. 

120,605 

3,494,334 

1878-79 


105,051 

2,960,462 

1879-80 

. 

100,923 

2,947,226 

188v'-81 * 

. 

W6,870 • 

3,571,581 


There is an extensive inland trade in indigo seed between 
tile.North-Western ProvWites and Bengal, as N.-W. Pro¬ 
vinces seeds are only used for sowing in Bengal. Indigo seed 
is said to yield an oil by expression, but is rarely extracted. 
The leg*ume8 are sometimes used as fodder. Dr. K. L. Dey 
'states that indigo leaf is used |is an alterative in hepatitis ; the 
root as an antidote for poisons,generally, and given in decoction 
in calculus ; powdered indigo was used in epilepsy in Germany, , 
but with uncertain results. An'ointment of»mac*erated indigo 
is applied around the navel ip uremia. In the Panjab it is 
applied to sevefe ulcers, especially in horses ; and the powdered 
seed^lffe used ns a lo8al application for ophthalmia, boils, and 
dropsy.. 
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Lagerstroemia parviflora. 

* Vern--*--^^^ Bida; Bind*, S^idhtMii^ fto,; JDoiiUii^ 

Tdagu, Chanda; Bwmae, Taambalay. 

A* large decidud^ treo^ found in the Sub-Himali^an titoto, 
Bengal, Asssftn, Vjen^al &nd South India. The^ifroo^ is bard, 
seasons well, works easily, and is fairly durable ; used as railway 
steepers, for agricultural jmpldments, and in cabinet-worl: •A 
gum is obtained from thS bark ^ bark used iff tannine. I^asar 
silk-worm feeds on the leaves. 

Lawsonia alba. Henna. 

'■ Syn:—L. inemia. 

Yem.—BengoH, Aindi, h^hdi; Tamil, AiTsnam^ Telugu, Goranta, t 

A small shrub, common all ^ over India as a hedge plant. 
The fresh leaves, with ^he addition of a little Catechu, is made 
into a paste with which native women dye the palms of their 
hands and finger-nails a dull orange colour; it is also used for 
dyeing the hair. <' Dr. Roxburgh states:— 

“'5*he leaves yield in deco«tion a porter-coloured liquor. I have 
found it a deep orange colour which acids destroy, while alkali and infu¬ 
sions of astringent vegetables deepen it. J'his decoction dyes the finger 
a deep orange, but does not communicate any colour variously prepared, 
nor could I produce any precipitate from the decoction worth attending to.” 

A decoction of the leaves is occasionally used in dyeing 
cloth a light jeddish-brown shade, known as malagiri. Ottos 
and peifomed oils are also made from the henna leaves. 'Mr. 
Baden-Powell says that it contains a peculiar sort of tanniq 
acid, and is sometimes applied as t<.n astringent remedy for 
ulcers in the mouth, and in. other* cutaneous affections. In 
South India an infusion of the leaves is used in bruises. The 
seeds yield an oil. 

Mallotus Philippinensis. Indian KamVa. 

Byn.—Rottlera tin-jtoria. 

Vem.— Bmgali,Hindi Kamila-guri ; Tamil, Eamela-mavu ; Telugu, Eapita- 
pindi; Burmete, Tau-ti-din. 

A small forest tree, found in all parts ®of India. The- most 
important* produce of the plant is the powder coveripg the 
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ripe fSfait, used as a dye, specially for silk, to which it imparh 
a fiae yellow colour. It does not require a mordant.' It ii 
al4p used inVnedicine as a pargatiTe ai^ anthelmintic. The 
bark is jtfsed for tanning. An oil, ,ohteioe^ from the kernel 
of the fruit, i^used as a*cathartic. 

H^jreoylon edole. Ironwood Tret. ^ 

Tern.— Dakhini, Aj&n ; TandL, Kwha-elais Tdugu, AUi-aku. 

A small tree of South India and Burma. The flowers 
and th'-. le."ves are extensively used in dyeing. A cold infusion 
of the leaves imparts a yellow dye; a crimson dye is also 
Stained from ^hom. Dr. Bidie states that the leaves produce 
a delicate yellow lake,” and also yield a red dye ^se^ along 
with s'ippan wood and myrabolams to ccdonr cotton cloths an^ 
mats. An infusion of tl)o leaves is used iti inflammation of the 
Conjunctiva. 

Morinda citrifolia. 

Vem.—BmggK, Adb ; Hindi, A1; Tamil, Manja-pavattay; T&ugu, Maddi- 
chettu; Burmue, Tai-yc^. 

A small tree, extensively cultivated in many parts of India 
fur the roots, which yield a red dye.* In the North-Western 
Provinces it is chi^y cultivated in Bundelkhand, south of the 
Jamua, where the town.o# Mauranipnr has loag been famous 
for the manufacture of a red cloth called kharm frhich is- 
dyed with the Al root In Madras, Dr. Bidie states, it is a 
common tree in dry soils.? The colour imparted by Al is fixed 
by alum and is permanenj. The price of th» root is about 
2Jd. per lb. 

Nyctanthes ArbOXktristis. Sqvare-Stalked NyctantUs. 

• Jem.—SandirU, Sephiilikd; BenStdi,^ SiuU; Himdi, HarsingUar; Bakhmt, 
PahorbaU ; Taml, Paghala-njaUi; Telugu, PoghadamuUay. 

A small ’tree, found wiid an the forests of Cepjiral India 
and^^o Sub-Himalayan regions, and also cultivated in many, 
parts of India for its delightfully fragrant flowers,* which are 



( IIM , mopxrtf!», 

giren M u offeriog to tfio gods, ftod of w^di ft porAloM ii 
Iliads The'tree is, howefer, valaable for the tabes oiAbf 
corollas of its flowe^, which yield a beantiful ^elloir |ye. 
The dowers ar^. simply^dried and kept in this state ^11 they 
are needed for^dyeit^ purposes. Theji are then boiled, the 
orange, dye being thus extracted from the flower-tubes. The 
cloth is dipped in the infiftion and dried. The colour yielded 
is 'fleeting. The bark is used in tanning and as an astringent 
medicine. The leayes are < considered febrifuge. The flowere 
are also used in medicine, and, according to Mr. Baden-Powell, ‘ 
are considered cool ^nd li^ht, used in ringworm and to reunite 
bnsken bones, and also in disorders of the w^ind, mucus, and 
bile. VbbJ' contain an essential oil. 

ft ^ 

OMenlandia umbelleita. ' 

Vem. — Tamil, Sya-emburel cteddi; Telugu, Cherivelu. 

The root is dsed as a dye. Dr. Bidie states :— 

“ This article—the chaj/ roo^holds the same place amongst Indian 
dye-stutfs as, madder does in Europe. For producing^ the brilliant and 
fast red dye for which Madras faandkerchidfs were once famous, this root 
is used along with the iforijwfa, aud alum as a mordant., When employed 
with VerUilago it gives the chocolate colour formerly so much prized,in 
the Bandana, or Pulicat handkerchief. With iron th^-cAay gives a black, 
and witbsafflower„Jime-juioe, and soda aa,^unstable red colour.” 

Onosma*'eeHioides. 

"Vem-—Bengali, Hindi, Bataujdt, Gauzaban. 

This plant is plentiful in the !^angra Himalayas. The 
root is used *aa a colouring matter, being substituted for the 
alkanet {Anchusa tinctoria), or gijying a red tint to liquids, 
particularly Rowland’s Macassar Oil, In medicine the root is 
applied externally tq eruptions, dhe leaves used as an alterative, 
and the flowers as a cardiac and stimulant in rheumatism and 
palpitatiop of the heart. Mr. Atkinson states that under the 
.name of Ratanjdt, the roots of JPotentillk nepalensis, K 'ok., 
Jatropha (kircas, and other plants are also collected and spld. 



BTiSt- . . . ' 

l^rocarpfJis llarsupium. 

^erxi-—Hindi-, Bija-sal; DalehM, Dhorbeaula ; Tamd, Ven^ ; Tdugu, Egiw. 

* A ^arge deciduous tree, found jn Ges^ral and Soul;^ India. 
The tree, yields a red gum, like that »f jBitted fsondoaa. The 
heart-woo l is* ull of guth-iesin and may ife madt to dye yellow. 
Wood durable, takes a fine poli^i; used fou doors, posts, •besjps, 

furniture, &<and proved to be suitable for railway sleepers. 

, - . ' • 

Pterocarp’,iS santalinuis. Hed Sandal wood. 

Vera.—HenffOli, Eakta-chands* ; Hindi, Lai Sandal; TamH, Shenshanda- 
num ; Tdvgti, Ena-gandhapu-chekta. • 

* . . * 

A sm .11 tijee^ found in South India, chiefly in Kadapa and 
Karnfil districts Rod sandal is brought from these^dist^cts of 
Madrai in 1.diets or root-pieces, and exported. Its chief value ie 
as a dye wood, containing a red colouring* principle, “ santalin,” 
■^hich, dissolved in alcohol, imparts a beautiful salmon-pink 
colour to cloth. In Europe it is used to dye feather anji wood, 
and as a colouring agent in pharmacy. In native medicine, the 
wood is used a? an astringent, and an ointment of it'is applied 
externally in headache. The wood is close-grained, used for 
carved work in Bouses and temples. 

Punica GranatlcBa. Pomegranate, 

Xem.— Bengali, Dalim Bedan* fHindi, Anar; Tamil, Magl&m ; Telttgu, Dadima. 
The pomegranate tree is common all over India, but the 
fiHit is of a very inferior^juality. The fruit sold at the markets 
of Nofhern India in the cyld season chiefly comes from Kandahar; 
the inside of these is of a beautiful red colour, wfth small seeds 
and of great lusciousness. The fruits with broken surface, called 
bt’dana, are of supgrior quality, while those with a»smootIj 
surface, called muscat, are soui", gnd ha^* large seeds. The 
pomegranate tree is abundwat in the lower Himalayas, but the 
fruit is very poor—useful, however, for its rind, called naspal, 
whjjS^ is largely em*ployed in* dyeing cloth a greenish colour, in* 
tanning, and as an astringent medicine. It is of a retSdisb brown 
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colour, hard and leatherj, and contains 18'8 per cant, of tannic^ 
with!l0'8 of Sxtractine, and 17‘1 of mucilage. The flowers aiso^ 
yield a fleeting dye li^ht-red colour. Moroo<& leatbe]^ is 
tanned and dj'edi with ptomegranate rind. The root^bark ia a 
Taluable anthelmintic. 

Bandia dumetorum. 

Yei^ —JBengali, Hindi, Msinphal ; Tamil, M»4duk«ny ; Telugtt, Uaada. 

* A deciduous tree, found in dae jungles ail over India. The 
fmit and the root-bark are tfsed in medicine: the former is heat- 
ing and a powerful emetic, used ifiternally in colic, and as an 
aJ)plication to swelliri^s and^as a poison to destroy fish; the latter 
is Ttsei^ in infusion to nauseate. In calico printing the fruit is 
employed as a colour-in^ensifier. Mr. Gamble states that, when 
ripe, it is roasted and eaten • as food. 

Bubia COrdifolia. Indian Madder. Alanjit. 

Vei*n.— Bengali, Manjlstha ; Hindi, Maojit ; Telu^u, Tamraval. 

The plant producing tiie manjit dye is common iu the 
Himalayas. The dye is largely exported to the plains. The 
colour of manjit is bright, though nod so durable as that of the 
European madden Like madder, the utility of manjit results 
from the presence of two colouring principles, called alzarioe 
and purpurine. These will not attach to cotton fabrics, unless in 
combina^on^wit^ a metallic oxide, ft^s. however, too expensive* 
a dye to be much used. It is largely employed to colour medi- 
einal oils, and as an astringent, is c|)nsidered useful in skin 
diseases. 

Symplocos Sumuntia. 

Vem.— Bengali, Lodh ; Hindi, Patharf-Lodh. 

• A Small tree of the dry forests of Bengpl and Burma. The 
bark and the leaves J'ield a ysllrfw dye which is need along with 
madder. Mr. Liotard thinks the leaves are employed more as a 
mordant than a colouring materiale In medicine *it is reckoned 
'cooling and astringent, and prescribed in bowel complaWs, 
diseases of ftie eye, bad ulcerf, &o. 
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Te(£tona gratidis. Th$ Teak Tm. 

Xem-SengaU, Hindi, Sagua;2)<iHt«», Sag ; Tamil, Tekjro; BumutefZfHi. 
^ A Urge'deoidaoos tree, found in Burma, Central and South 
f^ia. ^he teak tree ia famous tor its tiipber, wbioh (Mr. 
(3amble statae) “ does.aot split, craclc, alkrp; on alter its shape 
when once seasoned; it does not suffer in contact with iron, and 
i/rarely, if ever attacked by white an4s. fts durability is prob¬ 
ably due to the ai;pmatic oil eontained in the wood. R is the 
chief timber of India and Burma; it is exported largely for ship- 
* building and the construcUoB of railway carriages Jn India it 
used for all purposes of bouse and ship-building, for bridges, 
sleepers, famittfre,*and most other purposes. The leaves gise a 
red dye ; they are very large, and are used as plates, lot ^king 
and for thatching. An oil is extracted frgm the wood in £urn& 
^gpd is used medioinally *as a substitute for linseed oil and as a 
var iish”. The supply of teak wood is said ^ be diminishing. 

Terzninalia belerioa. The beieritfityrabolam. * 

Vem.— Hindi, Bali«nt ; Hakkini, BaJn; TamU, T»uiik>k»y; Tdugm, 
TetAn-knyn ; Bvrmm, Thkaioiw 

A large deeidnous tree, found in the forests of India and 
Bbrma. Tbe astringent fruit is one of the myrabolams of com.- 
merce, used in dyeing elcth and tanning leather. It is exported 
•to* Europe. Medicinally'it is an astringent tonio in small doses^ 
in large doses purgative; considered useful in dropsy, piles, 
diarrb^, and leprosy. T|^e kernel of the fruit is said to act as a 
narcotio poison, and produces intoxication if taken in a large 
dose; an oil obtained Irons it is used for the hair. The tree 
yields large quantities of gufh, which is not much used. 

Terminalia Oheblda- Chebulicy»r Black Myrabplam, ' ' 

VeeBi.—Bengali, Harit»Jd; Bindi*Btten ; Hatitai, Halda ; Tamil, Eaduk- 
kay ; Tehyu, Karala-kaya ; Burmeu, Fanga. 

... A, large, decWuous tree -pf the Sub-Himalyafl regions, 
EaeCem Bengal, Assam, Centfal and Southern India. Tbo tree 
is very valuable for its fruit, knoirn as the black''myrabolam 
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of oomme^se, wUch Is on« of< ^ best iuBiojif efMte ia<Za<}iil 

Hr. Oainbli9«U!te8j—■ 

*'They lively qiportad from Bombey to SoroptC So valaitfajji 
iiChis ti«<ieie Uie ^Mithern (^me to Bombay, that the Forest Dejaurt* 

^ ment of that Circle oleai^mially at least- Bss$0,000 (BiS,00(>^ clear pre* 
fit from it alone, - In 1877-78, the net profit was R'>. 77,"00 ; in future 
yesre it Is ezpeotefi to average ^ lakh^ (£ 10,0"0). The unripe fruit is uaeil 
in tanni|j[g, dyeing, and in medicine. The fruits gire *with alum a yellow 
dye, and with iron-clay give a good soA of ink. Astringent galls form on 
the young twigs, which are also* used for ink and in dyeing and tanning. 

The kernel gives a transparent oil.” 

• 

* The value of m^abol^m has of late been greatly appre» 
dtfted^n Australia, and since the It^elbourne Exhibition large 
(jnantities of it have be^n exported to that coun^try. The galls 
Conned on the tender leaves by punctures made by an insect 
are as good as oak-galls in, the manufacture of ink. Mixecb-^ 
with alum they* give a yellow dyo, and with ferruginous 
clay a*permanent black coliTur. In medicine the fruit is used 
as a powerful astringent in opthalmia and to purify the blood; 
in large doses it is purgative. An infuslbn of the fruits of T. Che- 
biUa, X. beleria, and Ph^llawthus Emhlica taken every morn¬ 
ing is said to improve the general health by ^regulating the ac¬ 
tion of the liver. Two kinds of T. Chebula fruits are sold iu 
^he marljet, one large and the otlfef small, called Jang^t-/»(fr;* 
the latter is used in medicine only. A sweet conserve is made 
of the bigger fruits. The wood is durable, takes a good polish, 
and is used for building purposes, agrifultural implements, and 
cabinet-work. The exports of mf^rabolams during the five 


years ending 1880-81 were as follows:— 

bwts. 

£ 

1876-77 ... 

361,217 

136,822 

1877-78 *••• ••• 

637,065 . 

230,526 

1873-79 ••• ••• ® ••• 

&|1,340 

234,&74 

1879-80 .• 

364,977 • 

168,081 

I880*6ft ••• ••• 

316,628 

123,608 
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TenaiittJia 

Tern, -BengaU, Hindi, Amt, Kyml; TamU, Ttb»spn, XadA; 

JSurmete, Touk'lcyui. 

A large deciduous tree of the 'Sub*^im^Iayan traSt, Ben* 
gal, Burina, Oentral aed Southern India. ’ The bark is used 
in tanning, and also in producing a black d^e; the ashes^of the 
bAk are made into a sort of lime which are eaten by tile 
natives with betel loaf. The trewyields a gum; the fruit is^ediWe, 
and is said to be a kind of myrabolam. The Tasar silk-worm 
feeds on the leaves. The vaoSd is largely used for building pur- 
^ses and for agricultural implements. 

Vent;iiu.,go niaderaspatana. 

VeTn.—JitnjfdU, Baktapitttt ; Tamil, PapU ^^tlugu, YerrachUMtU. 

A large climbing shrub of Central aild Southern India and 
Burma. The bark is made into cerdage ; the root yields a red 
dye, and is also used in medicine; the tree *i3 said to ^ield a 
gum. Dr. Bidie states :— 

" The tiaric is Ssed nluiig with C'ha; root (Oldenlandia dmbelaUaJ to 
produce ft chocolate colour, ofteu ’seen on the borders of native cloths in 
AB'sore, hellnry, Hoidarabad, &c. If galls bemadded, it is said tooyield » 
bloclc colour. The collection of the dye at certain times of the year 
yields occupation to sf large number of people iu Western Mysore, where 
^egilnnt is abundant.” 


Woodfordia floribunda. 

* Syn. —Qrialea tomeiitoBa.| 

Yem.—Bengali, Dliai; HJndi, Dha, Dhaora; Dakhini, Phul-satti; Telagu, 
Jargi. 

A large shrub, common* throughout India. The tree is 
valuable for its flowejs which yield a red dye used in colouring 
cedtou, silk, and leather. The loav^es and t]^ twi'gs are used in 
dyeing yellow. About 27 tens of the flowers are annually ex- 
pojted from th*e Kumaun hill#. • The Dhdi flower deserves the 
attention of Europe*an dyers-. In medicine the dried flowers- 
are prescribed as an astringent t^nio in the disofders of the 
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mucus membranes, hmmorrlioids, and ra deranjgenients nf the 
liver; and are also considered a safe stimulant ip pregnancy. 
The leaves arh also . 

Wrightiatilictbria^ ' 

Vem.—BmgaU, Indrajau j Bhtdi, Dudhi *j' T<m», TOi, Vepile ; T«lugn, 
Tedhpdt , 

^ A, small deciduous tree, found in Rajputana, Central and 
South India, The leaves yield an inferior sort of indigo blue 
and are used in dyeing. Tfie wood is valuable, used for carving 
wd turning. In medicine the seeds are used as an an the! • 
mintic. 



BAW^MATtaiALS : FIBSOUS StTBaXANCBS. . 
ffi) fiBBOUS SUBSTAHCIS. 


IS? 


India is rich in fi'brous resources ; but a large number of 
them has not yet been utilised owing to tSfe diffitfulty of<extrac- 
tion from^the gtems, or the heavy cost^f ^ansf)ort. The follow* 
ing is a list of plants from which fibre is generally extracted 


Abroma au!!iieta. 
Abutilon indicum. 

Acacia Latrouam. 

Agare americaiia. 

Agave iiulica. . 

Aloe vulgaris. 

Wianassa sntiva. 

Afnoiia reticulata. 

All' iia sciuamosa. 
Batiiliusa ariindinacea. 
Bauhii; i ra(im<'H^ 
Bauhiuia truueritosa. 
Baiihiniii Valilii. 
dieriyn Amcuilla. 

Bet la P.h ijpattra. 
Boehmeiia iiivea. 

Bi'iiibax maliibaricum. 
Borneans fl.ibellifoi-mis. 
Broussonotea (lapjaifara. 
Uutea fromlosa. 

(InlamUH apecies, 
CalotropuB gigauteai 
Cjniiabia sativa. 

(Inreya nrboren. 

Cerbera Odolinm. 

Cocjos iiuoifora. 

Vorchorus olitoriuB. 
Cordia nugustifolia. 
Cydia Myxa. 

Crotalaria juncea. 

Daphne pnpyraoen. 
Diachroatachya ceueria. 
Didichaiulroue falcata. 
Ficua bengaleusia. 

Ficus religiosa. 

Ficus 'J'sieln. ^ 

Fourcroyn gigautea. 

Q«ra corylifolin. 
Qosaypium herbaceum. . 


1 Orewit oaficata. 

QrewiS oppositifolia. 
Qrewia rotumlifolia. 
Grewia tilasfolia. 
Hardwickia binata. 
Hibiscus Abelmoschus. 
Hibiscus cagnabinus. 
Hili|{<cus esculentus. 
Ilibiacua ficulneus. 
Hibiscus mutabilis. 
Hibiscu^rosn sinensis. 
Hibiscus tiliaceus. 
fdmim usftiiti.s.simuni. 
Malachia capitata. 
Maradenia Iloylei. 

Melia Azadriacflta. 
Rtoiringa ^iterygosperma. 
Rluaa paradiainca. 

Musa sapieutum. 

Muaa textilis. 

Odina Wodier. 

Opuutia Dillenji. 
ravonfn odorata. 

Pavnnia zeylaiiicum. 
Phoenix ilactylifera. 
Phoenix aylvestrifl 
Polyalthia longifolia. , 
Saccharum Mnujn. 
Pnccharum officinarnm. 
Saccharum Sara 
Saccharum spontaneum. 
SntiBeviera zeylanicj. 
Seabnnia aculeata. 
Sesbanin mgyptics. 
Sbellus aspera. 

Side acuta. 

Sida rhombifolia,. 
Stcrculia o^fiata. 


rij, most important onesiai’e discribed below 
Abroma 'Augusta, See Medicinal Products. 
Abutilon indicum, See ditto 
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Agave americana. Ahe Plant. 

''VeTIL~‘Bengali, Koyan. UwrgA ; Bindi, Eakas ; Tdnii Aowk-katraA-aT. 

.JTehiga, BaAoshi mattalu. 

The American aloe, a native ot America, is now common in 
every part of India, Iwhere it forms a.good hedgfe plant. An 
excel lept fibre is obtained from the leaves, snitable for the manu¬ 
facture of ropes, and other articles. Beautiful strong mats ate 
mdnufirotnred from this fibre at OazarilMigb,, in Bengal. A lig¬ 
neous fibre is also obtained from the stem of the plant, wliich is 
known in Madras as the Pitd threa'dt Major Dra^ states that in 
many comparative experiments aloe fibre rope was found strong^ ' 
er »than ooir, country hemp, or jute; a bundle of it bore a 
weight df‘ 270 lbs., while that of-Russian hemp only 160 lbs. 
According to Lindley, tba roots possess diuretic and antisy- 
philitic properties, and are^ brought to Europe mixed with 
ssrsapaiilla. c 

Aimnassa sativa. Pine-apple. 

Vem.—Bengali, Asnara* ; DakUni, Aninas; Tantil, Ansaha ; Telugu, 
AnMlRB. . 

A*perennial 1 to 8 ,feet; native of the luoist forests of 
South America; said to have been introduced.into India by the 
Portuguese, in | SO-t, but now common in Bengal, Burma, South 
India, avd at the foot of the Himalayas. The pine-apple nlay 
be groivn in abundance in all warm conntries, in damp soils, 
under the shade of trees. When once< planted it requiries very 
little attention; although, if cultivated,with care and manured 
with sweepings the size and taite of the finiit are much 
improved. The fruit, which is abundant in the rainy season, 
is very'agreeable. The leaveo, sometimes .3 yards long, yield a 
fine white fibre, whfoh is made into strings and ropes. They 
become stronger when wet In Jafra and the Straits, a valu¬ 
able fahrifc, the pina silk of commerce, is manufactured fron. it. 
Dt. Royle, in his “Fibrous Plants'of India,” makes the follow¬ 
ing remarks on the Ananas fibre :— 
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“ The piae-i^pple, oAnonas, is so well known aa an object of the most 
earful culture in Earepe, on account of its pleasantly swee^ and argmaths ■ 
frtiit, that we should not expect to find it included among cordage planta- 
Bftttts lowg and rigid leaTes, which are thorny eat the >^ges aj^d point' 
abound in %,qaantlty of fins white fibres whioh|are,*in «otne countries, 
woven into the finest fcibrios,‘netted or twisted uitl. lines far fishing and into , 
ropes possessed of considerable strength. These are said not to be iujured 
b^oonstant imniersiou in water, a property vnieh the natives inopea«e“%y 
tanning them. * 4- * •* Injfbe experiments which I haife mada 

with these various fibres (different kinds of pine-apple fibres), a certain 
quanti'y of those prepared at Maijras boro 26o ft., while asimibvr quantity 
im Siugapur bore 350 fts. before they broke ; but New Zealand flax, in,the 
•amo proportions, bore only 260 ft.” 

The extracT;ion of the fibre from the leaves is, howeiyer, 
very iaboiIouSj|^and until some machineJis invented for'lacilitat- 
ing the process, the industry has no*chanee of further develop- 
>«[ent in India. The juice of tjie fresh leaves is a powerful 
anthelmintic, and that of the fruit a remarkabie autisoorbutic. 
Anona reticulata. Netted Castaf^d-apple. 

Vem. — Bengali, Nona; Eimphal ; Tamil, Ednaertd maram ; 

Telugu, Kdm ckottu^ 

A tree, 20 Jo 30 feet; grows wild or cultivated iu ^engal, 
Burma, and South India. Its dark brownish fruit'(netted cus¬ 
tard-apple), whiclf ripens in the hot season, is eaten by the 
: n»tiv^s, but is not much 'Esteemed. The dried umipe. fruit 
yields a black dye. A good fibre can bo extracted* from the’ 
b'i’anchlets, which is snitQble for the manufacture of rope, cord¬ 
age, &c. As the tree requires no cultivation, and the fruit 
improves by pruning after is in season, the’fibre can he 
obtained at a small cost frouii the cuttings. As a cheap article, 
therefore, it deservefi some attention. 

Bambusa anmdinacea. Bdmkio. 

'Vem.—Smuhrit, Vansa; Pcmian, Nai-hindi; Bengali, Hindi, Edna; TatM, 
^angil ; Telugu, Mjilktig. , 

'The bamboo is found almost everywhere in India, and is one 
of the most useful of Indian planfs. The frame-w6rk and the . 
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posts of the village huts in Bengal are entirely made of bamboo. 
Baskets, mats, chairs, ladders, masts of vessels, bed posts, fish¬ 
ing-rods, speaks, carts, and all sorts ot house-hold furniture, we 
made of it. yo^ng ^shoots, when tender, are eaten as a 
veg«table. !• 

I)ifferent species of bamboo grow wild in almost all the 
mountainous tracts in In/Jia and Burma', and various proposals 
have from time to time been made to utilise them as a paper- 
making material, but no satisfactory result has yet been 
achieved in this direction. Mr. j^'outledge, in his paper on 
Bamboo considered as a paper-making material,” writes— 

“ Of all the fibre-yieMiug plants known to botanical science, there is 

I ^ 

not one so well escalated to meet the pressing reqnireraents of the paper 
^rade as bamboo, both as regards facility and economy of production, ns 
well as the quality of the paper ‘ stock ’ which* can be manufactured there¬ 
from. Grown under favourable comlitinus of climate ami soil, there is no 
plant which will give so heavy a crop of available fibre to the acre and no 
plant that requires so little for its cultivatiou nud continuous production.” 

Mr. Atkinson states that 

“ attempts have been maile in Ei)glau<l to obtain from the bamboo a hnlf- 
stufE or pulp for paper manufacture, but these have failed, chiefly from 
using the plant when it had attained to some degree of maturity, and the 
fibre had become extremely den.'^e and the external siUti haid and silicious. 
In this state the p'rooesses for softening tho piaterial and convertipo it^into 
pulp by long ooutinued boiling or digesting in very strong solutions of caus¬ 
tic alkali at a high temperature were troublesome, expensive, and dangerous. 
Mr. Routledge will therefore take the young 'dant, and by a system of close 
plantations, well watered and systematically cropped, ensure successive 
growths nvailab'm for paper stock. ” 

Sir J. D. Hooker, in his HiniaAaynn Journal, describes a ma- 
^lufactory for making paper ort of bamboo.' He found the stems 
steeped in large watlhr-tanks wiJh a solution of lime for a length 
time, after which they were taken out, and beaten on stones, 
until they became soft, and all the hard matter removed. -Jbe 
bamboo flowere once in 30 or 40 years in seasons of extreme 
drought, and this event is considered as a precursor of famine. 
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The seeds are eaten foiled like ride. Medicinally the silioious 
defposit, called in Bitidi Tabashir or Banslochan, * Tamil ^un- 
gatuppu, 2'elugu Venduruppu, fo^raed.jin th^joints of the 
female bamboo, is considered efficaciqps in partilyiic complaints, 
■flatulency, and poisoning cases. It is also esteefned as a valu- 
^le nervine tonic. The root i^ considered a diluent, the ^rk 
a specific for eruptions, and the leavti an anthelmintic^ and a 
powerful emmenajogue. A fttngus growing at the root of the 
bamboo is esteemed as a valuable fermifuge. 

Bauhinia purpurea. 

Vem. — Bei^aS, Ual(t»kinchau; Hindi, Kaliar; Tamil, Pedda-an?; Telugu, 
Kanchan; Burme^p, Mahalay-kani. 

An ornansental tree, 20 to 30 rfeet; found in Beng^, 
Burma, North-Westerp Provinces, and South India. Buds 
*eaten as a vegetable. Bark used for dyeing and tanning. 
Medicinally, bark astringent, rook carminative, flowers ^axative; 
bark or root and flowers, mixed \«th rice-water, used as* matu- 
rant for boils •and abscessess. /I'lie tree also yields a gum, 

called semki-gmid. A fiore fs extracted from the bark. 

• • • 
P ^nhi'nin. tomentosa. Downy Klountain Ebony ; Yellow 

Bauhinia. * 

Vern.— Sanskrit, Usamaiiuga; Tamil, Katatti; Bam^te Ma-ha-hlai-ga-wB. 
A large shrub, 12 feet; native of South India’. The dried 
Ifeaves and buds are f^ven in dysentery ; a decoction of the 
root-tark is considered useful in liver complaints and as an 
anthelmintic, the bruised bark’is externally applfed on tumours 
and wounds. A cordage fibre is extracted from the hark. 

Bauhinia Vahlii. ■> ^ 

VeTa—Hindi, Malda ; DoiAiaj.'ChiynbuIi ; T^rja, Adda. 

A large climbing shrub; *0 to 50 feet; native of the Hima¬ 
layas and the hilly distriuts: The seeds have a sw^et, astrin¬ 
gent flavour; eaten fried in oFarified butter. The creeper in its 
natural state is used for suspension bridges over hill streams 
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in the Himalayas, and a fibVe, oalied $e)u, is 'manufactured 
from'the bark, for which purpose it is first hoiied and then bdat- 
en with a mali'^t, to render i^ soft and pliant. The leavM, whic^ 
are a foot in length ^d ^breadth, are made into nmt^ellas and 
baskets by being sewn together with*twigs, and"also used for 
thatching. The kerqels are said to possess tonic and aphrodi¬ 
siac properties. 

« « 

Betula Bhojpattra. Luiian Paper Birch. 

Vern. — Saruhrit, Bindi, Bhurja ; BengpM, Bhurjipatra -f'-Tdugu, Barjapatri , 
. ohettu. , 

' Native of the Himalayas. In ancient times the bark was 

* * » 

nseU ,as writing p.aper. It is at present used for packing, 
making umbrellas, covering thatches, and for hul^ka tubes. 

BCBhmeria nivea. —hheea Grass; Chin, Grass; Ramie. 


Vena.— Bengali, Kiah ; Bindi,’Fuia ; Burmese, Gouu. 

A perennial, indigenous ^n Chin.i, Japan, Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, Burma, Assam, East-.^rn Bengal, and the lower Hima¬ 
layas. Th*e plant has of la'tS attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion for its beautiful, soft, glossy fibre, suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of textile fabrics, and which promises to be one of the 
most important of the economic products of I'tidia. The separ¬ 
ation of the fibfe from the stems i;:,phowever, at present very 
laborious aod expensive, and a machine capable of facilitating 
this process is much wanted. In 18^1 a prize of £57000 was 
offered for any successful machine, and thi.s reward was* again 
renewed in \&11, and a competitive* trial of seven machines 
was held at Saharanpur, but none gV these wore able to produce 
verj satisfactorf results. 

What the Govetnment of fedia required is— 

“A maebiue or process Ccipable of, producing, by animal, water, or 
(.teaio powtT, a ton of ilrusseil filire of a iiuatity which •hall average in 
,valu8 not leas than £45 per tou iu tho ^igli.ah luaskct, at a total^sJ^ki- 
clucUug all {jroceHsea of prepunatioa ainl all ueeilftil nllowance for wear 
ami tear, cf not more th in £15 pe^toii, laid down at anv uort of shinmoni 
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in India, and £90 in Enjland, after payment of all the charges ueual in 
tradfe t>efore goods reach the hands of the manafaotarer.* The processes 
of*preparation are to be understood to include al^the cpf^tions required 
lutsequen^ to the cutting of the stems from the -^lantp^n the fields, until 
the fibre is f!i a Aonditiou fit ^to be packed ^»r (Juveyanjee to the market. 
The maohinery employed must lie simple, strong, <1 arable and inexpensive, 
an<^ should be suited for erection ioe the plantations where thel'hesn is 
jrowii. It must be adapted for treatment o£ the fresh stems as cyit from 
the plant. The treatment of driei^ stems offers certain diffloulties, and 
the fibre prepared from them must, moreotfer, always be much more costly 
than the fibre ppucfliced from graA stems. Except during hot, dry wea- 
tlftr preceding the rains in Upper India (where*the rheea grows best) 
if is veiy difficult ^so ,to dry* tbs stems (tiat no fermentation or mildew 
shall octjr. But during thus sgason the stems are compa^4ireJy siiort 
and the crop pooj^ and stunted, nrless it is ijrtficially irrigated and suc]^ 
greatly increases the cost of cuhivati-'a. •In the rainy season the plant is 
yjj fine couditi. n. but at this Season it !s almost impossible to dry tho stems 
in quantity wiUinut lujnung tho fibre, uuless recourse is had to artificial 
means of dossicatnni, which greatly iucre^s the cost of thematerwl. It is 
thttMoio obvi‘ns that tuo utteiition ofljnveutors should be given to tho 
discovery of n process for the treatmeijfof the green stems.” * 

Tiie leaves .are suitable far the manufacture of paper. 

Bombax mala'baricum. lied Cottothtree. 


* Vern. —, Bengali, Simul ; Hindi, Siraal ; Dakhini, Sair 
TamiL Mnfllava ; Ttlugu, Mun(iiie4)uraga ; Burned, La-i. 

arge tree, found all over Indi.a and Burma* •A large 
quantity of cotton is every year obtained from the tree, which is 
chiefly* used in stuffing p8low8 and mattresses. It is too short 
^ the manufacture of textile fabrics, but is very valuable as 
a paper-material, and as such it deserves the attention of paper 
manufacturers. The inner Ifark yields a fibre suitable for the 
manufacture of rougfe cordage. 'Phe gum, callqd mochraa, is S 
valuable aphrodisiac, and is efficacious as an external.applicant 
to swellings of the liihbs ; thb root is stimulant and tonic, and 


eijjirt^c^n large doseg ; leaveai employed as an aphrodisiac and 
in special diseases ; in Java *the bark is used as ^an emetic. 
The seeds also contain a large pjpportion of oil. The wood is 
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not dnraWe, and is used ouljr for toys, Gabbards, tea-cbeata. 
planks for liglit work, &c. 

BoraSESUS flaljgllifoftnis. • Palmyra Tree. 

Yern-—.Till#; Bmii/aK,Ti\: Hindi, Tiir ; Tamil, Pipan marsm ; 

TeTugu, TuAi chettu. * 

The palmyra palm is comaion in Bengal, Debar, and Sou^h 
Injjlia, the various producte of which are put ta many economie 
uses. A Tamil poem of Ceylon mentions Sighty purposes to 
which this tree can be puL The imj^aature stone ^side the green 
fruit is delicious tg eat and considered cooling. The pul 
matter adhering to the fibres surrounding the stone in the rip« 

^ « . * a* 

firuit,^h% sago-like substance foundainside the head of the tree, 
end the kernel of the •germinating seeds, are eaten. The 
sweet juice drawn from flowering spa^hes’yields sugar, and by 
fermenting it an intoxicating liquor is made, which is largely 
drunk d>y ibe lower class??. An ardent spirit is also distilled 
from it. The leaves were foi\uerly used like paper to write books 
on and to'this day they are li'ed for this purpoSfe in Orissa and 
Southern India, where an iron style is*used to write upon them; 
in certain parts of Benga’ young children use them to write the 
alphabet. They are also largely used for making fans, mats, bas¬ 
ket*, hags, winrlows, hats, umtirellas, and for that ching&c. Very 
•neat basketc of palmyra leaf are made in Madras. The fibres ot 
the petioles of the leaves are used for making rope and twine. 
The wood is very hard and is used to ’make rafter.s, beams, &c. 
At Monghir it. is used to make ornaments. Medicinally, the juice 
of the fresh petioles is given as a sitimulant antipblegmatic, and 
is nsed by the native physician's as an adjunct of their stimulant 
cirugs in the low stages of intermittent and remittent fevers. 
The ashcof the dry "spidan flf barren trees is anti-acid and is 
largely nsed in heartburn; it also acts as a powerful blister, and 
therefore" applied on enlarged liter and spleen in combina..'on 
with some^demulcent substance. The water inside the seeds 
of the green fruit is refrig.,)rent and diuretic, and is given to 
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check hiccup • ThepVlp of the ripe fruit is applied externally in 
Biyn diseases. Palm sugar is antibilious and alterative and is used 
iikbepatjp disorders and gleet. Tl^juio* is ^retic jand is 
prescribed^n chronic gonorrhoea. 

Broussonetia papyrifera. Faper Mulberry. 

•Vern. — £v,rnme, Mahlaipg. 

A small tree* found in Bryima. The tree is famous for its 
fibrous bark, from which a very fipe white cloth is made in 
•Otaheite, whioh*is worn byjSie people there. It readily takes 
■artour. A paper is made from the bark itt£!hina and Japan* . 

Oalamus Rotan^. Rattan Cane. * ^ , 

Vem. — Rertian, Bed ; Bengn/t, Hindi. Bet: Tamil, Perartfba^ Teluffu. 
BetiAuu. 


This plant, which grows in moist localities in Bengal, Assam 
^outh India, and Burma, yields the best rattan cane of com¬ 
merce. There are many forms, dislmguished according»to the 
thickness or thinness of the cltare and other properties, and 
found in differenf localiwie.s^ Rattjfti cane is split into strips 
and largely used I'n the manufacture of chairs, sofas, and light 
carriages. It is also made into strong rtpes for dragginglheavy 


weights, and for landing wild, elephants. Baskets and boxes 
are of thin entire carjpsand so also are pecifliar boats seen 
on the Megna. The seeds and tender shoots are tieed as an 
article of food. 


Oalotropis gigantea. Gigantic Swallow Wort; Madar. 

Vem.— Sanskrit, Arka ; Bengali^ Afauda ; Hindi, Madar ;* Dakhini, Akra; 

Tamil, Eruhkam ; Telugu, Jilledu-chettu ; Burmese, Mai-oli. 

A small shrub, C^to 10 feet; found in waste lands aU over., 
’ India. The different products of this plant can be'put to various 
economic uses, but as yet po method has been discovered to 
worl^hem cheftply. It yields a.manna, called Madar-^-shak- 
tile dried milk;f juice which exudes from the plant can be 
prepared like caoutchouc and gutta-percha; the silky down 

19 
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contained in the poda is suitable for stuffing pilloVs and ia made 
into paper, and is also capable of being spun into the finest yvn 
from vbich be •oven# a sort of flannel-like olotL •The 
fibre obtaine^qm tihe items, known as the bowstriRg hemp of 
India, is perhaps th^styongest vegetable fibirejcnowfi. 1» A OOax- 
pajisen made between madqf and other fibres irtth a thjjpe- 

strand I inch rope, the fSllowing results weM»obtained 

• • % • 


• « 


» • 

Ibe. 

Cocos nuciferft, capable of 

sost^ning ; 

• 284 

Hibiscus csnnabinus 

9 > 

• 

• 290 

4 

• Sanseviera zoyleniA 


)) 

• 316 

^Qossypium herbaceum 

• 

n 

• • 

• 346 

stnerioana 

» 

• 

V 

• • 362 

Crotalaria juncea 

it 

tt 

• 4(7 

Calotropis gigantea * 

• 

tt 


• 652 


( 

The milky juice and afho the root are used medicinally as 
an alterative ; and in tl«l treatment of leprosy and other 
cutaneous affections. 


Oareya arborea.. Carey's Tree. 

Vffrn.— Sindi, t Kumbhi ; Tamil, PAta-tammi ; ’Telitgu, BudA-iUnni; 

Burmese, Bambai. 

A. large deciduous tre^ffound in the Sub-Himalayan tracts, 
Bengal, Burma, Central and SoutKern India. The baric yields 
a fibre suitable for cordage; wood durable, used for agricultural 
implements and now being tried as railway sleepers in Bengal ; 
fruit called khuni is eaten in the Panjab. Medicinally, bark 
astringent, tiowers given as a tonic after child-birth. The 
tree also yields a gum of which little is known. 

’’Oorchorus olitorius. Jute. 

■V 

Veru.— Bengali^ Ptit, 

Since the Crimean war, jute^has become one of tJjej^ftost 
important articles of the export trade of Bengal. It is now 
extensively cultivated in^ Northern Bengal. Many jute 
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factories "have now bg^n established near Calcutta. The follow- 
it^figures show the exports of raw jute during the five 3 *ears 
ending 1880 - 81 .— 


1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 
^879-80 

1880-81 


Qil^ntity. 

• ewt. ' 

4,6a3,2g5 

6,450,278 

6,021.382 

# 61680,670 

• 6,809,815 


Value. 

£ 

2,636,646 
3,518,113 
3,800,426 
4,370,OSIT 
3,934;029 


Besides raw jute the value of ji^te manufactures exported 
• during the same years was a» follows;— 

18";-77 . 719,477 

18 .•-78 771,127 

18 4-79 . . l,i'98,4.34 

18 9-80 lilOSjeO!* 

H 0-81 .. 1,130,671 

T le tender leaves of the jute plant are eaten as a voge- 

•iRhle, and the hitter leave? of anf'her variety are used as an 

antibilius medicine. 


Orotalaria juncea. Indian 

Vern.— jS' mjfHi, Hindi, San ; Dahh^i, Janab ka-nar; ramiZ,Menappa-nar 
TeZugM, jenapa nara ♦ Bv mem, Pan. • 

Extensive! v. cultivated all over India for Us fibre, whjch is, 
however, not so soft as jute. Dr. Bidie states that the speci¬ 
mens of cloth inadi of it kept in tljjiiAIadras Mu|euin are pretty 
find s^^Sag. At Jaipur, pSp*er is manufactured from coajse san. 
Seeds used to purify the blood in special diseases. 

Oj^rys tegetum. 

YqTH-—B engali, Mitdurkdti. 

The smooth, elegant lyats, commonly fouSd in Lower 
Bengal, are made of this sedge, which is cultivated in Midnapur, 
a district in the neighbourhood ^f Calcutta. The cidms iy 
tl^e green state are split iuto» t^o or three pieces, which in 
drying contract and- becon» nearly round. The lloors of 
houjips in Calcutta are aln^osfc entirely covered with mats 
ifiade of this sedge! The fee Masland mats are also made* 
of it.. 
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Daplme papyracea. 

yern.— Jimdi, Setbarda. 

A large shrub, found in the Himalayas and the Klyuna 
Hills. ' Two v^ietie^of this plant are known ip the ^umaun 
Hills, one with whitejflowers and yellow fruit, and ^he other 
with purple flowers and fruit of the same colour. From the 
bails of both the tougly Nepal paper is made. Mr. Atkin^n 
states i— 

The pulp maiiufaotureil fiwm the Dapkne papyracea yields materials 
for a paper that gives the engraver fitter impvessions'than any English-' 
made paper, and nearly^as good as the fine Chinese paper that is einployr;.’. 
for what is called India-paper>proofs. The.paper,made from the shruh 
in Aui:iaun is almost as strong and durabje as leather, and is largely used 
for village records and coiji t proceedings. It is exported to Tibet on the 
north and to the plains oii the south for manuscripts and account-books. 
With this wealth of raw material in existence, it is remarkal>le that 
little has been done to render the hbre resources of our hills available to 
Europoap enterprise.” 

The bark is also used totm-j,ke ropes. 

Dhadka grass. Andropogon 

A^consignment of 200 lbs. of this grass was^ sent to Amster¬ 
dam by Mr. J. Deveria. The exhibitor states that the grass is ^n 
excellent paper material, ajdjs anxious to ha^ e a fair trial from 
paper manufacturers. He states:— ^ 

“ The gi^ could lie procured, if required, in unlimited quantities; 
and if any paper-making firm will undertake to put up a mill on the spot 
where it comes from, arrangements could be made to give up nil the land 
rb,iuired for the mill premises frej of rent or at a nominal rent for 99 
years ; and 5,000 acres of land would be«lai<l out for the growth of the 
grass for the use of the mill so buih. The yield from the 5,00t' acres 
v^ould mvst likely be about 2,500 tgns of grass, aj)d the cost of growing, 
cutting, and layihg down on the mL’l premises wouhl be about £1-64. per 
ton. The grass would yield about 60 per cent, of paper, whence the mill 
could depend oh turning out about 1,600 tons of pager. This at the 
wholesale tate of 6<f. per lb. in Cnlc«tta woul[i present an Vtcdlx/i^if 
£84,000 per year; allowing a third for* cost of manufacture, &c., would 
leave a clear' profit of about £66,000 a year. The Bally mills, paying 



for their Aaterial from » to ;64 per ton, are paying large djyjileads mff 
yeaf, anil they hare no mnteriiil known to them (eicepfc tjje Dfaailkg. grnsa 
that I first brought to their notice two years ngi') tliat^ can be worked 
oheltply. ^Tbese mills have a capital o§dS96,(l*(', so that in twp years by 

the above Q^raDgement such a capital cnililj;)e rtcorere?^* 

• , 

Qossypimn herbaceum • Cotum. 

Vem.— fxtmkrit, Karpas ; Tuli!; ffivi i, Rui; Tamil, 

Tehwv, ^ralti; Burmese, W&. 

Cotton wool iif the fibrou^substance attached to the seeds 
of several species of Gossy^ium. l)he cotton plant is by*some 
authors regaided as indigenous to this country, and the fabrics 
inade in India were in p.ucient timgs the wonder of the world. 
Dace.., a town m Bengal, w^s the seat of extensive cqttQc.*idhric 
maniifao'ure igtancient times. In the, last century the Easj; 
India Company used to export large quantities of cotton fabrics 
• 1*0 Europe, but the native manufacj;ure has now almost entirely 
been superseded by the cheapynachine-m&de articles from 
Manchester. Raw cotton is uowj largely exported to Europe, 
and the follow'kg figures show lip quantities exported during 
the five years ending 181*0-81 :— 


• 

Qunntijy. 

Value. 


- cwt. 

£ 

18T6-'?7. 

4,557,914 

11,746,183 

1877-78 . : . . . 

3,469,177 

9,.383,534 

187^79 ...... 

. - 2,9G6,06ii* 

7,913,045 

18*^80 ...*.. 

3,948,476 

11,1,4.5,452 . 

188i>-81. 

4,541,539 

1=8,241,734 


The American war qf lSGo-66 gave great impetus to this 
trade*; before that date the trade was not so important. 

Various attempts have fibin time to timo'been mad^^o 
improve the quality of cottori, and a special office (that of the 
Cotton Commissioner) was for some time entertained *to loojc 
after the interests of the cotton trade. ‘The‘exotic varieties 
that hare been acclimatised.in the country are Ne^^ Orleans, 
-Dpl^d Georgian, Bahmie, &?. Other varieties thgt deserve 
i!f)tico^re the Qaro''Hills cotton, a long-stapled soft fibre lately- 
discovered ; and the Nankin {0. herbaceum, var. Hligiosum), 
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a naturally-coloured fibre said to be suital^j for brown dniforms 
for soldiers. -The Hingangbat cotton has found most favour 
in the Europerm market. ' 

Cotton seed^ are a valuable fodder, very nutritious dwing to 
the large percentage of nitrogenous rnatterthey cositmn. They 
also yield an oil by expression, but very little oil is extracted in 
thi^ountry. 

Qrbwia oppositifolia. 

■ Vem.— Hindi, Biul. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Nbrth-West Hhnalayas. The 
leaves are used as foider ; the bark yields a fibre, used for rop^ 
making and paper, but is noli durable. ‘ • • 

Hardwickia binata. . 

V • % 

Vem.— Hindi, Anj^a ; Tatfil, Aoha ; Teluffu, Nar-yepi. 

A deciduous tree, found in ^the dry forests of South and Cen-j. 
tral India. Hr. •Gamble states thAt it is perhaps “ the hardest 
and heaviest wood in India; i^l3 extremely durable, liable to split, 
but does not warp. It is used bridge and hou^e posts and for 
ornamental work. It. is recommend,ed f«r sleepers, but is probab¬ 
ly too hard, heavy, and difficult to work, to be in much favour. 
Out of nine sleepers laid ^own on the Mysore State Railway and 
taken up after 7, to 8 years, aisr.-were found gooA, two still service¬ 
able, anij; only one bad. About 2,000 *hUve been used on the Hcl- - 
kar and Nimach line. The bark yields a strong and valuable fibre. 
The leaves are given as fodder to cattlb. It yields a gum.” ’’ 
I^^elicteres Isora. Screw Plant. 

Vem. — Bengali, Antmora ; Hindi,^ Murorphali ; Tamil, ValamMrikai; 

Telugu, Gabadarra ; Burxiete, Thugmay-chay. 

^ A shrub, found in almost all parts of Iijdia and Burma. The 
singular-looking frtwts of this plant, consisting of five capsules 
twisted cl8sely in the shape of a scrpw, are made into a liniment 
for applici^tion’on sores of the ear. They are also iuternally^pre- 
acribed in colic, from an idea that .the twisted capsules are sufP 
posed to resemble the convulsions of the intestines. The branches 

\ 
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jieldafibre SuitabljJ'or the manufacture of coarse cordage and^ 
_ \iDd of gunny bags. 

HibisQjiB Abelmoschus. Musk i/allout, 

^Byn.—Abelmoschus mosohatus. , 

VBTlS^-SaruhHt, Ssngcdi, Kasturi; HimU, Mushkdsna; Dakhini, Eala- 
kasturi; Tamil, Kastura-benda; Telugu, Karpura-benda; Burmese, Balu-waki. 

An annual, found in the raitiy se^on in many parts of fiidia. 
The seeds, calle3 mvsk mallotg in English and huh-ul-muahk in 
Arabic, from its smell resembling a jnixture of musk and %mber, 
are used medicnnally in chr^ic dyspepsia as a cordial and stoma- 
shic. They are also used as a scent to perfume powders'and 
pomatums. 'Qiesstalks’yield a white, glossy fibre, which iq Dr. 
Hoxburgh's experim--'nts bruke with a weight of 107 ibsf In Ben¬ 
gal the picint ^rows wild, within enclosed orchards, under tllb 
shade of larger trees, and may probably be made to take the place 
of useless undergrowtbs, if a demdnd arises for the fibre and the 
seeds. The seeds deserve attenti«» as a perfuming ageo^ : they 
sell at Calcutta at 2^8. per poCfSdf 

Hibiscus carSiabinuS. Hemp^eaved Hibiscus; Brown Hemp. 

Vern.— BeugaH, Mesta-pat; ‘Btudi, San ; Dakhini, Ambari; Tamil, 
Palungu ; Teln'ju^ Qhoiigu-kiirn.^ 

• Cultivated in^tbe North-Western Provinces and Panjab for 
its fibre, of whfbh ropes and coidilge, sackcloli and paper are 
nmd^ The plant also grows wild in the Kumaun billse In the 
plains it is generally put on the edges of the fields in which other 
frops^have been sown. I^bUcus cannabinua fibre is not so good 
as the fibre of Crotolaria juncea, but it is stronger, as prove^n 
Dr. Boyle’s experiments, iij which it broke with a weight of 
190 lbs., while san broke with 150 lbs. The young leaves are eaten 
as pot-herb; seeds *re used as a« external application*on pafts 
%nd bruises. 

Hibiscus esculentus. Okhro. 

.Jifem.— ^nskrit, Gaudhamulj ; -Bengali, Dheuraa ; Hindi, BMndi; Tamil, 
VeSdi; Benda. * 

A herbaceous annual, cultivated all over India? for its fruit, 
whidlj is eaten as a vegetable. Thi mucilage from the fruits and 
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seeds is used medicinttlly as a demulcent, vie stems yield a good 
fibre,'which, fiowever, has not yet been much utilised. Theyifrj 
thrown away or burnterfter the fruit has been removed !5Jie fibif 
can probably b^^.taiied sheaper than many fifaro^juttria use, 
• should a market be esfablished for it. ^fajor Drury, in his work 
on tfc? Useful Plants of India,’i states that the fibre, is “ stro^ 
an^ plipnt, and well suited for the manu^turefof ropes, string, 
gunny bags, and paper. A bunJte of them tested by Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh bore a weight of 79 iSs. whe^ dry and 95 Jbs. when wet” 
Hjlfisctis flcul]ieas.r 

Vem. — SmgaS, Ban-dhencas; Tamil, Paaupu bejda^ Nella beuda. 

Ur. <PaJfour states that “ it grows abundantly in the black 
cotton soils of India, andf the bark contains a larg% proportion of 
white reticulated fibre'simildr to that objained from the mul¬ 
berry, and useful for gunny bags and paper.” 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

Vem. — Bengali, Sthalpad^ra^ Hindi, Qul-i-ajail. 

Cultivated in gardens for iia flowers, which are given as an 
ofiering to gods. The stems yield a fibre, of which the inner layer 
is soft and silky. 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. Shoe-flower. 

Veni.— BK‘ngal% Jaba ; Damini, ; Tcmil, 

n Java-pusbpamu. 

Cultivated in gardens for its red flowers, which are given 
as an ofiering to the Goddess of Energy. In medicine the flowers 
are considered emollient, and an infusion of the petals is given as 
a demulcent. The flowers also yield a red dye, and may be used 
to polish boots and shoes. The stems yield a fibre, of which the 
inner layer is soft and silky. 

ELibiSCUS SabWiftH. Rosel’e; Red Sorrel. 

Yern.—Bengali, Meeta ; Bahhiai, Lrl-anbara j Tamil, Sirappukasliuruk. 
kai; Telugu, Erra-gom-kaya ; flurmese, Them-ban-kCien boung. 

Cultivated in gardens for the calyces, wbteh are acid in taste, 
and are mado into an excellent jelly. The stems contain a good 
silky fibre. The leaves are used as greens. 


Shappattup-pi^^^Peii/pM 



Hibiscus tiliaceus ^ 

• * Svn —tilUctuw- __ 

• &. «u«a.tta.>»dib»pwWlu/^ 

The abre^he inner bw^ is loade into wdago. The Wff u 

used in medicine. 

lilWranta arun4inac6a. Airowroot* 

A native of therWesfc Indies, now acclimatised in India. It 
produces the ^est kind of^arrowroot. A sample of ariowroot 
/^own bj Messrs. Speed « Co. at Alionr, near Calcutta, was 

sent to the Amsterdam iflxhibitioD. , 

• • 

Maranta dichotoma. • 

Vem.— BeiijgKli, I'ati ; Bm Then. 


, Grov , in llastern iJengal, Assam, tllo Coromandel Coast, 
■•Aid Burma. The steins ar^ si)lit*and made into very smooth 
mats, whi'-li, ow'ng to their coolnJti, I'-c largely used,in the 
hot weather for sleeping on. •Soinq of the h'inst ones cost 
about £.5 each. • 


Marsdenia Rqylei. 

Vem.— U'mdi, Muikula. 

A large knotty creeper of tl^j^uter raiig<^ of the Hima- 
]ayjE^^^he plant is cut^ tn the knots aud boiled in ^Ikaline 
ashes to loosen the outer bark, which when taken out* discloses 
a£bre inside, of which fishing-nets and rope.o of great strength 

are ma*de. It is also suitable for the manufacture of textile fabiica, 

• 

Musa paradisiaca. The Pkmt-un, and M. sapientum, The 

Banana. 

■Vem.— Santlril, Krtlali; Bcngnli, Kala ; JHmli, Kel.i ; Tomil^y ashaifl- 
pajiham. ' 

Extensively cultivated throughout India, but especially at 
^he chief seaboards. The fruit of the former is eaten "fresh, of 
ti/e latter generally cooked in 'curries. There aio mauy vari¬ 
eties of each differing in size, and flavour. Plantains do not seem 
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to be exported from India, although they'^might * easily enough 
be tasen, the fruit being cut before it ripens. The flowers are 
eaten as a vegetable. bojiutiful fibre can be obtainec^frora tjtie 
stems, inferioijrbowe7er,„to the Manilla hemp textilis) 

in the manufacture Uf rope and cond&ge; but if can be used 
for^aper-making, fpr which the leaves are also suited. The 
plant fruits only once, 'after which it is cut down and eit^ier 
used as a fodder or thrown aVay. A black dye is obtained 
from the rind of the unripe fruit of some varieties. An alkaline 
asfi is obtained by burning the ‘dried leaves and leaf-stalks, 
frhich can be used lor washing clothe^ instead of fuller’s earth. 
TIk fic^wer is considered cool and astringent, very useful in 
diabetes. The root is a valuable fodder. . 

Musa textilis. Manilla Hemp. 

A native of the Philippjne islands,'now thoroughly acclimatt 
ised in the Madras Presidenoy. The Indian produce, however, 
has not as yet become a|i aylicle of commerce. Dr. Royle 
states that “among the various substitutes fop hemp, few have 
hitherto attracted more attention than Manilla hemp, and this 
from t,he elegance of its appearance, combined with the power 
of bearing great strains, as well as from being very durable, 
lighter, and also cheaperRussian Hemp.” 

Ocsmzum pilosum. 

A paper material has been discovered by Mr. Bowstend of 
Haripur Factory, in the Bhagalpur district of Bengal, under 
4he vernacular name Marua. Mr. Bowstend gives the follow-, 
ing description of the article :— i- 

“ It grows nil over Behar in the‘rainy weather, yieHs a seeil-graiu of 
8 dark-brown colour, which the poor native laboirers make into flour ami 
bake into cakes' for'•food. Bach'idant has three or four stems averaging 
about two'-feet in length, to each of whjch the fibre bearing leaves adheres. 
These, after the plant is sufficiently lotted, are pnlleil vifF by the ban’, 
washed and dried. If ravelling, the* stufr is tf no conseciueiiee, tin." it 
maybe beaten on the ground with slicks to separate, from the parch¬ 
ment-like tissue, the fibre threads ; but should uuiform straightness be 
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neceseai'y, Iftst most be ftvcf'le l and machinery of sjme sart 

(PU^ed for the purpose. It makes a very good strong t\tine also, fit for 
th^ common purposes of houae-thnto^ing, for tying, and would probably 
sSlI for sHcli at Its. 5 per mauud. The jute twine* ordinarily sells for 
Ks. 6 or 7“ 

The manager of the jJally Paper Mills has spoken of it as 
ft “good coloured straw or gl-ass seems good materiaJf’and* 
worthy of a tnaV” 

Optintia Dillenii. Prichh/ Pear* 

Vem.--.Bc' 'ali, Pheni-maijia ; Dakhini, Cliappcl send ; Tamil, Nagadali. 

The prickly pear i^ largely found in Rajputana and in the 
Madras Preslifency. Laage areas oi land in Madras Itave^oeen 
rendered unfit.for cultivation by being*covered with this plant. 
A coarse fibre is obtained from it,, which is .suitable for the 
iganufacture of paper. In many places the cochineal insect is 
found ' a the prickly pear, but >o attemptTaas beon^made to 
cnltivate it systematically, alt hough it is believed th’at the 
industry has mstch chance of success in India. 

Phoenix sylvestris. P tie Palm. 

Vern. — BengaU, Hint/1, Khejur ; Dutiin?, Sendi * Tamil, Itshim-pen ; 

• Telugv, Iti^-chettu. ’ ~ • 

This species of date palm i. vJltivated largely in Bengal 
>foi» ks^uice, which is obtained by notching the head, ^f Idre trees 
Date sugar is obtained by boiling down the juice and causing 
the moisture to evaporat?. The chief seat of date sugar manu¬ 
facture is the presidency districts of 24 Pargana^ Nadiya, ajM 
Jessor. An intoxicating toddy is also made by causing the 
juice to ferment, which is largely consumed by the poorer class¬ 
es in Bengal and Bebjir. The fruit of P. sylvestris has sf larger 
stpne and less of that sweet pulp p-bicb makes P. dactylifera 
such a valuable article of foetd in Arabia and Egypt. It, how- 
“^ever^ofms the staple food in,soiD‘e of the desert districts of the 
Panjab, and is known by diffes-ent names, according to the me-' 
thod by which it is preserved, sf^lit, dried, boiled *in oil, &c. 
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The fri^its of P. dactylifera are imported from^ the Persian 
Gulf, of which .three kinds are sold in the market,—(l)dried, r 
called Chohara, ased'.in in^icine as a general toni^ and"** 
nourishing food ; (2) GharsJ-khejur, the best kind of^(^e, very 
sweet and considered a good diet for consumptive persons ; and 
(3) tlje glutinous-raasS called the" Pindi-khejur, a cheap article 
The fafinaceous substance found in the head of'P. sylvestris is 
edible, and is given as a delicate food to invalids. The leaves are 
woven into mats and baskets. The f brous Petioles of the leaves . 
ar§ suitable for the manufacture of paper and cordage. Thft 
kernels of the fruit are used in medicine to relieve thirst. A ' 
gum vailed fiuchmchil is obtained from the palm. 

Saccharum Muiija. Munj Grass. 

Vem-— Hindi, Munj, Sirki. 

; 

Munj grass is common ini Noith India. Strong ropes and 
strings'are made from the sneathmg leaves of the culms, which 
are first softened by be.a.ting with a mallet. ^ Munj rope is 
used in rijrilinf; boats, for the bottom cf cots and chairs, and in 
the manufacture of mats. Ttiis grass is a good.paper material ; 
lege quantities of it are used for this purpose at the Upper 
India Paper-milJ at Luckne v and at the Bally Mills near Cal- 
cutta. The upper half of the culm known as SM’/ci, wllkh.is < 
not suitable for fibre in rope-making, is used in thatching 
houses. 

I 

SuQehanun.ofiQcinarum. Sugar-cane. 

Vem. — Sanderit, Ikshu ; Bengali, lUth ; Hindi, Ukh, Qnima ; Tamil, 
Kairamba ; Telugu, Sherukii. 

( Sugar-cane is extensively cultivated ail over India. There 
are m'any varieties of it; si^me are suitable for the extraction 
of sugar, while others are sucked raw. Sugar-cane is a paying 
crop, but its cultivation requirec much care, heavy manutirig, 
and frequent irrigation. The juihe is obtained by grinding the 
cane, which, when boiled down, beepmes unrefined sugar called 
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g'iir .. Unrefilled sug^r, when kept in a liquid state, i^ called 
but in many parts of the country it is genprally made into 
oifkes for convenience of transjitrt. Sugarcane stalks,out of 
which tl'^mice has been extracted,’aud ihe leaves, are suitable 
for the manufacture of inata and paper, But at present they are' 
ysed only as fuel. 

Saccharum ^ara. 

Vem. — Bengali, Sar ; Hindi, Sarpat^; Tehign, Quudra. 

Commoir in the pl 5 |ins. The fibre is inferior to munj. 
•The reeds are used in matting, thatching, and to make cLairs. 
The flower is,used to stuff pillows and may be used as a paper 
material. 

Saccharurtt^pontaneum. ' 

Vem.— Bengali, KuhIi ; Hindi, Kans ; Telii.g'u, Rellu-gaddi. 

“ Common in Bengal, the su'bmontane fract of the Hima¬ 
layas, and Bundelkhand. The roo^s of this grass go di?ep into 
the soil, and the gr.ass cannct be easily eradicated if it once 
takes possession of the field. In this way large areas of land 
in Bundelkhand have been tendered uncultivable. The grass 
is used to make rope and mats and for thatching, 

J 

Sanseviera zeyianica. Bmoetrina^ iiemp. , 

Jfem.—Bengali, Murvi>ii;ai, Mardl; Hindi, Murgabi; DniAbii, Mdrgali; 
Tamil, Man'll ; Tehigii, Cbaga. 

A plant resembling the agave ; grows in moist localities 
along the coast. A soft, white fibre is obtained by serapiiie- off 
the pulpy part from the leaves, which is firm, hair-lih'-And 
silky, ana, according to Dr. Royle, “ may, from its fineness, 
combined with tenacity, be applied to a variety of purposes.” 
In Dr. Wight’s experiments a rope made of this fibre bortS a 
weight of 316 lbs. It has been made into fine cloth,.and twine. 
But until some cheaper method is discovered for the extraction 
of 'the fibre from ,tlie leave.s,' there is no prospect'bf its ever 
becoming an article of commerce. The root is prescribed in 
the form of electuary in obroniewughs and consumption. 
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Q^bania aculeata. 

Yem.—Bengali, Dhanicha ; Tamil, Erra-jilgua. 

This hardy pl#int i| foand»in Bengal and South India. 
oh»rooal of th® woo’d aiakes^good gunpowder, and fo^J^at pur¬ 
pose it ia largely cultii^ted in the neighbonrhood of the Ichapur 
Punjjowdbr Factory in*Ben|[al. 4 strong fibre is obtained froaj^ 
Dhanio^ stalks, which ie^ made into ropes and fishennea’s 
nets, and it has been foand to i^e very durable under water. 
At anTtexperiment made in Fort Willmm, a 3^-iac^ rope made 
of it’broke with a w^eigbt of 75 cwfs., the Government proof^ 
required of such rope beingjonly 49 cwta Dr.^ Koyle was of 
opinkn thab this fibre should not remain neglected. Nothing 
has been done since Dr. ftoyle wrote his work on Iijdian Fibres, 

Sesbania aegyptica. 

Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Jainti •„Tamil, Kurum-cbembi ; Telugu, Suimint#; 

Burmese, YAhagyi. 

A shiall tree, found in almost,all parts of India, and in 
tome places used as a hedge plant. The charcoal*of the w ood 
makes good gunpowder; leaves applieJ*.as a cataplasm to pro¬ 
mote snpuration pr absorption of boils and abscesses ; seeds 
rn*=ed with flour applied externally to itchipg of the skin,. 
and are supposed to posse'o„ "timulant emmlnagogue proper¬ 
ties. The bark is made into a rough cordage. 

Sida carpinifoliai. 

Syn.—S. acuta. ^ 

4. Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Kareta ; Tamil, Vatta-tirippi; Telugu, Cbitimuti 

^ c 

A small plant, found chiefly in ,Southern India.* A good 
fibre is obtained from the stems. ‘ The root is bitter and 
mpcilagkicus, prescribed in intermittent and chronic diarrhoea. 
It promotes perspiration and ipereases the appetite, and may 
be substituted fpr more expensive bitters. 

Sida cor^olia. 

■ Vem.— Bengali, Barela, Bala ; .ffindtj’Bijband, Muttava. 

A small'weed, found in poist places. The mucilage (rf 
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the plant is prepcril^d for dysentery and fevers; the root {§ 
WBsidered cooling, astringent, tonic; and given 40 disorders ot 
|hg nervous system, urinary organs, and of the blood and bflo ; 
the seeSs are regarded as oooling, need r|ith Whe as a demulceot 
in dysen^ and speoiaj diseases. The plant yields a 
white fibre. 
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(7.) Oax etBSTiSCIS ,OE OIMM®? and OtHKB SraSTAJICM ^ING OIL 

T3ie folUwing is a list of sabstwi&a from whicb 7J)H» 
obtained in India ^ 


Acorns calnmiw f?weet FWg). 
Atlenanthera pnvonina. 

AtbMitum cnppilus veiieri's. 

Albiazia (Siiiis Tree). 

iA\eufllfc8 molucoiina (CiiniUe n#t). 
ADium Qepa (Oniou). 

AIJium sativum (Uarlic). 

Alnus nepnleneis. 

Amomflln ('avdiiniomum. 

Amocrn Rohitukn. 

Anaftirdium occidentalo ^Cashew 
fliit). ^ 

Aunmritacocciilus, ((’occiilus Iiidicus. 
AnntlitVuin r^iuiiciitiim. 

Andropagon calamus ari mat^us 
• (.Sweet calamus). 

Amiropiagou citratus (r.einUii UraSs). 
Aiidrnpagon iiardus (Citronelln). 
Andropogoii Schananthes (Geraiiiutu 
Grass). ' ' 

Aquillaiia‘'Ag.all<icl!a. 

Arachis Hypogoea (Ground nut). 
Argemone mexicatin. 

Argyreia specic'sa (Rlephant Creeper) 
Artemisia vulgaris (Woiili wooo). 
Atlantia inonophylla (jWild Lime), 
llalaiiites' lloxturghii. 

Bal'ospermum moutanum. 
lialsamodeiidron RoxLurghii. 

Bassia butyraces (Indian butter tree;. 
Bassia latifolia (Mahna tree). 

Biissia longifdlia, 

Bauhinia acuminata. 

Bauhiuia tomentosa. 

Bauhinia variegata. 

Beqincasn cerifera (Pumpkin or 
wlii4* nieli'ii). '■ 

Berberis aiiatatn. 

Horberia Lycium. 

Betula nlbif. 

Bembax malabaricum (Cotton tree). 
Brassicu alba (While mustanl). 
Brnssica campestris (Colza, Sv\ediBh 
Turnip and saraQii). 

Brassica jun^ea (Rye or Indian 
mustard). 

Brassica nigra (Black or True 
mustard), w 


BryouiA (udlcMiA. ■ 
fiucbAOAuia lalifelii. 

Butea'frondosii. 

CcBsalpinia BoiuIacella(Ti'*Ter Nutt. 
CffisalpiiiM digyria. • 

Cnlen<luln ofScinSlia. 
falli'phyllum • inophyllum (Alexan¬ 
drian Lanael). 

Cnlophylluin tomeytosa. 

Calljihylhun Wnikeri. 

Calophylium Wightianum. 

Camellij) tlicifera. ' 

Cananya odnrfltaf 

Canarium commune (Java Almond). 

Cmin,all’s saliva (Hemp). 

Cnrthamus tinctoriffs. 

Carum ('ami (Caraway seed). 

Cavum cRpticuin (True Bishops 
weed ; Lovage). 

Caiyophyllus aromaticus (Cloves). 
Cedru.s deodaui (Deodar, Himalayan 
Cedar). 

Cpliistrus pnniciila‘ufi. 

(.’eliistrus senegaleusis. 

Cdi beva Odollnm. 


Cinnamomum zeybxnioum (True 
Cii.immcn), 

Citnillus Colocyuthis. 

CitrulluH vulgaris (Water melon). 
Citri’s medica (Citron). 
Cleomd’visoosa (Wil I Mu.stanP;. * 
Ciiicus arveuhis. 

Cochlospermum Gossypium. 

Cocos i.ucifera (Cocoanul Tree). 
Colchicum illyt icum. 

Coiinarus uitiilus. 

. 'onn.arus speciii.siis. , 
Corlandrum sativum (Coriander) 
CoVims siinguiiiea. 

Cornus mnc^iphylla. 

Coiylus colnrua (Indian Hazel nut), 
'•('ostus Ppeciosus. 

Croton oblongifolius. 

Croilon Pavaiia. 

Croton Tiglinm (Purging Croto”). 
{'ut.umi.s melc (Sweet melon;. 
Citteumis momordica. 

Cucumis sativus (Cucumber). 
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PttoomU utilisHinuB. 

'■^iniwbita inaxtmn ((Sour*!/. 

Qpflurbita Mosohata (Musk melon), 
wUegrbita Pepo (White Qourd). 
IBtmiDum*C;^miouiii. ’ 
pydonia vnlj^aria (Quinoe), 

Dynometra onWiflora. 

Dynometru rauiiflora. 

L'yperus rotumlun. 

Oillbergiu iHiice-iliiria. 

Dalbergia latif 'lia.* (Black worn! c 
Ilcwe woi'd of Southern ImiM.)* 
Dalbergia SisH') 0 . (Sissoo.) 

Dauous Caroto. ^Carrol.) 

Dichopsis olliiition. 

Di*)spynih Fa iir^ wteria. 
niptevocarpiu 
biptwociitp.' kiii/ll is. 
OipterociirpuN i/ylatii use. 

Dorema Amnuaipiami. (Eastern 
Uinnt Fennet.) 

Oryohalunopa ('amphora. 

E^ettaria (’ardaiaomiiui. (Lteer Oar-| 
’ damon' 

Entada scaudeus. 

Eriodeiidroii anfracluosum. (Whitel 
cotton tree). 

Eruca sativ.a. « 

Erythroxyloii monogynnin. 

Euphorliia dracuiu uloi'le. " 

Excseoai'ia sehifera,, ((Jhiuese Tallow 
Tree.) 

Rjronia Elephautum.* 

Ferula Nnrthex. • 

Flaoourijsi (Jataphraota. a 

^Fowi^lum vulgare. (CommtTn Fen 
nel.) 

Qarcitiia indicn, (('ocum or Kokum 
• Butter.) * 

Qarcinili morella. (Gamboge Tree.) 
Qivotia rottloiiformis. 

Qossypium h^rbaceum. ((’ottoii.) 
Ouizotia eleifeia. (Niger seed Tun 
oil.) 

Gynocardin odorata. (Chj^ mugra oil.' 
Beliauthus annus. (Sun flower.) 
Heriflbra littoralis. 

Hfliiscus cannnbinus. 

Hibiscus ficulneas. 

"flibiscae SabdarTffa. (Rosselle.) 
^olarrheiTa niitidysentenca. 

Uura crepitans. (Sandbox Tree, 
Hydnocarpus Wightiana. 

Hyoscyasttus uiger. 


Ulicium anisatum. (The Sacred Star 
Anise of Chinaaind Japa#.) 
Tmpatiens raoemosa. 

Ii^atiens Roylci. * 
ImpatienAsulci^. 
>mpaAiens*Edgewoi<tbii. 
Indigoferasnspalathoi, les. 

IndigoferaTiuctoria (I ndigo). 
Jasiuiuum . grsndiflorum • (Spanish 
Jasmine). 

Jnsminum officinale. 

Jasminum Sambae (Arabian Jas- 
•mine). ^ 

Jntropha curens (Physic nut). 

.1 iit roph a glai i d ulifera. 

Jatropha mglifida (Coral plant).’ 
Jufdaus regia (Wiiluut). 

Ki'koona zeylaniea. 

I..aetuea Soariola. ■> * 

Lageuaija vulgaris (Bottle Gourd] 
bawsonia altia (Henna Plant). 
Lejlidium'sativum (Garden cress] 
Linum atriotum. 

I.fnum initatiaaimum (Linseed). 
ITItt-soH consimilbs. 

Lii,saM zeylanica. 

'Leucua cephulotcs. 

Lafia,j«cutangula. 

I.ufia tegyptiaca. 
idallotus philippinensis. 

Mangifera inili^n. 

Mati'iuaria chaiuomila (< 'hamomile). 
Welia Azadiractita (Nim Tree). "’Ui.; 
Mejia A zedarach* (Bastard Cedar or 
Bead Ti’ee). 

Meutba sativ.a. 

Mentha viridis. 

Mesua ferrea. 

Michelia Chanipaoa. 

Mimusops Elengi. 

Mimusop.H indica. 

Mimusops Kauki. 

Moringa pterygosperma (Horse 
Ka,lish Tiee). 

Mnrraya Kcenigii. 

Myristica mjlaba'.ica. 

Nlyristica tyoschata (Nutmeg). 
Myrtus communis (Myrtle). 
Nanlostaohys Jatamansi (Spikenard). 
Nerium odorum (Sweetly-scented 
Oleander). 

Niootiana Tabacum (Tobaceo). 

Nigella sativa (Black ( limmiuseeil), 
Jiyctnuthes Arbor-tristis. 
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Pcimum Bnsilicum (Common Bnsil). 
Ocimn& gratisniftiuai. 

Ooimum aile«cei)Jei>6 
Ocimum Hanctiim. 

Olen europma (O^ve) 

Olea ferriigitiea. 

Panilaiuis o.loratissimus, •' 

Papaver si'mniferum (P"ppy ! opinm) 
Peuc*^:a.»iuin gniveolSim. • 

PimpineJIa Auisuin (Anise seefl). 
Pinfis cxoelsn. 

Pinas Gernriliann. 

Pinus ilngifiiliii. ' 

Piper culiet>a (Ciiiieb pepper). 

Piper iiignira (Black pepper). 1 

Pintacia leiitisciis. ^ 

Pistncia vera (I'istachio nut). • 
PitheA loliiiuin ilulce. 

Pogostemoii f'atob"uli (Patchouli). 
Poly.antheM tubero.^a. 

Polygonum bistorts. 

Pnngaraia glabra. 

Prinsepia utiliH. 

Prunus iitnyg(ialus (Almoml). 

Pruuus aurneiiioca (Apric<t). 

PruiiuH iommimi.s (Plum). 

Pruuus pci-sicn (Peach). 

Psoralea coiylifolia. 

Pleroc.arpuH M,arsupium> 

Putraujiva Hoxburchii. 

Baphaniw satjvus (Itifilish). 

Bhus Hcnii.alat.a. 

’ithus Walliclhi. 

Bioinu.s communis^(Castor oil Plr.-t.) 
Bosa Alba. 

Balix onp'eii.si* | 

Salvailorn oleoi.Ies. 

Salva'Iora per.sica (Tooth-lu'ush Tree.] 
Samadarn iiolicn. 

S^ntalum alburn (.-^auilal woml). 
Sapiii'lirs <leterg«;i8(Soap-nut of NertW 
Iirdia). 


Sapiiiilus trifoli.atus^[Softp-nut Ttee'of 
.South Iiiilia). 

.Sarcostignia Kleinii. t 

Schleichera trijuga. • ^ 

SemecarpuB anacarditim ' (MafUi'ng- 
iiut Tree). -■ 

.SeNaii*ufii in.lioum (Gingelly or 
Sesame oil). 


.Shorea robu-ta. 

Sniilax < ’h'na. , 

t piiiacia oleracea. 

torcnlia foeti la. 

StryclnioH Nux-vomica. 

Styax benzoin < 

Syiiiphicos cr.ataagoides. 
Taberiiannontana .'Jichotoma. 
Tamariinlus indica (T.amarind). ■■ 
Tectoiia graii'lis (1'eak Tree). 
Tei'ininalia belerica. 

Terminalia <'iitapp,') (In.li.a" Almond). 
Torniinali.i Chebula. 

Tetranthera laurifolia. 

Tetranthera monopetala. • '• 

Thespesia popiienea (Portia Tree or 
Tulip Tree). 

,Therelia neriifolia (Exile oi..) 
Tiigoiiell.i Foomiin grmcum. 

Uhnus iiitcgrifc'lir.. 

V.atoryi in lica (Piney varnish or 
Iiolian Copal Tree). 


Vai iioiiia anihelminticn. 

Vibnimim oori.acum. 

Viola Berpens. ■ 

Vitex trifolia. ‘ 

WoHit'a triquetr.T. 

AVrightia tomentosa. 

Xanthium atrumarium. 
Xylia'Ololabriforinis (Iron wood Tree 
of Pegu and Aracan.) 


^ The most important ones are describej^ below:— 

' t ^ 

Aleurit^ moluocatia. Befgatim Walnvt. 

Syn.— A. Triloba. 

Vern.— Bengali, Hindi, Akhrot. 

An inVeresting plant, said to be native of the Society 
Islands, now introduced into India, in Bengal, Assai©, and 
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South India,,. The <iut8 are edible, resembling the English 
'^Inut in taste; a useful oil, known in South India and Qeyloo* 
as Jibe kekund oi\, is easily extracted from^the kernels ; the cakes 
after the expression of the oil can be use^ as ^tt]e-foclti or as 
manure. 

bypnggea.. Earth-nuJ, Oround~mt, ot Pea-nut, • 

Vern.—5a««in(, Buehanaka ; Ben^raK, Mata-kalai, chiner.badara ; Bin^, 
. Mungpliali; Dahhini, Vilayati-mung; jTamii, Veikadalei ; Tdugu, 
Veru-sanaga-kaya ; Burmese, SCai-bai. 

An annual, a native South America, now extensi.vely 
cultivated in i^outh India and some parts of Bengal and Upjfer 
India. Tne fruit of this, plant, instead of ripening aoove 
ground, buu^ Itself below the surface. When parched, ^ 
tastes like s-vee* almond, and is conSideretl a valuable food in 
Aany pai-ts of Asia, Africa, and Aaierica. It is also made into 
sweetmeats in certain parts oriSdi^. But the most valuable 
produce of the plant is the oil^ olViained by expression ^rftm the 
seeds. It tastes like the olive oil, for.which it is ofte'n substi¬ 
tuted in pharmacy. It has a‘specific gravity of about 0’918, 
becomes turbid 3t 3°, concretes at 3° to 4°, aifd hardens^ at 7°. 
Ttis chieflv used for burning In lamps, and in the manufactnw 
of soan, Large quantities, of the>oilare annually exported from 
tBe Madras Presidency. 

Argemone mexicana..' Mexican Argemone, Gamboge Thistle, 

' Jamaica Yellow Thistle, or Mexican 

Pgppy. 

Vern.- Sanskrit, Brahma.dtaidi ; Bengali, Shial-kanta ; Hindi, Bherband ; 

Dakbini, Pila-dbutura ; Tamil, Brabma-danduvirai ^ Telugu, 
BrabnXi-dandi-vittulu. , 

A herbacepus annual, nativsj of tiamaica, the, Caribee 
Islands, and Mexico, brouglft to India about three centuries ago, 
now’*g«'ow8 spontaneously oy Waste lands at the beginning of 
the cold season. The whole plant abounds in a yejlow juice,* 
which, when dry, reseiqbles gamboge, and is prescribed in 
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their lamp. The oil-cake is a very nouriahyig fodder and valq- 
R^le manure ohiefly used for sugar-cane anS potato. The seddif 
of the first two,varieties are used as a spice, and also as a modi; 
cine. 

• B|rassica juncea. 

Yern.— Rai. 

There are several variej^es, some of which are cultivated for 
their leaves, used as a vegetable, diad others for the ^eds from 
which vil is expressed. 

'Braspica nigra. 

•Vem.—Rat 

The ^eds of this plant are chieflj’ used in medicine as poul- 
ti^s. The oil expressed from them is also used nftedicinally. 
Bucbanania latifolia.' Cakdapah Abtw^d. 

Tern-— SanekrU, Pijala ; Bengali,^ Piyal Hindi, Cliirauiiji ; Dalchini, Char ; 

Tamil, Kat naanga ; Teluqu, Ch&rapuppu ; Burmese, Csu-lwon. 

• ^ 

A moderate-sized tree, about ^30 or 40 feet high, found in the 
forests all \)ver India. The fruit is edible, has a iiweetish sub¬ 
acid taste, and is an important article of food to the aboriginal 
tribes of^Ilentral India. The kernel is largely used in confeooion- 
ery, jind is also eaten poasteii and mixed with m^k. It yields a 
fine straw-coloured oil, which is,iiowev^r, seldom extracted .The 
bark is us^d iov tanning. The tree yields a gum, sometimes usetl'^^ 
in medicine as a specific for diarrhoea. T^ne seeds are also used 
in medicine. ^ 

Oedrus Deodara- Deodar ; Himalayan Cedar. 

Vem.— Bengali*Hindi, Deodar 

A large tree, found in the Western Himalayas and Afghanis¬ 
tan* The aromatic wood is used medicinally as a carminative, 
diaphoretic, and diuretic^ A dark, strong-smelling oil, of power¬ 
ful antiseptic properties is obtained fi^m the wood and a tar is 
obtained freto it by destructive distillaf.ion whicji is considesed a 
remedy for ulcers. The wood is also burnt as an incense. The 
timber is the most durable of all Himal|iyan Conifers. 
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UOCOS nUCifSra. (%goanut Palm'. 

Vern. — Bengali, Narikel; Hindi, Nariyal ; Tamil, Tenna; Telugu, Nwi-kadam 
Burmete, Ong. 

The cocoanut is one of the raost/alifeble*pl£Uits the sea- 
coasts of Int^a, Burma* and the tropical, islands. All human . 
wants can prohably be supplied by this single.tree. Tl^e albu¬ 
men is a nutritious foo'd ; the water inside the unripe fruiris an ’ 
excellent beverage ; the oil extVacted from the dried albumen is 
used for culinai y purposes and for burning in lamps; tire oil¬ 
cake is an excellent manure*; the sweet juice extracted from, the’ 
.flowering spiites is macje into palm-wine and toddy, and fn/m 
which a c a'-se su; .ir is also,proiluced ; the wood is used,for mak¬ 
ing the framo„Work of houses, posts, raf^rs, fences, shears, lathes^ 
shingles, chairs Ac ; the leaves for thatnhing ; the leaf-stems used 
viS fuel ; t c shells made into hukVfis, drinking vessels, pitchers, 
spoons, lamps, Ac ; the thick hbre surrounding >the fruit is the coir 
fibre of which strong ropes and mats are made;—in short the 
uses to which the cocoanut palm m^ybeput are innumerable. 
Medicinally the greeii fr iit js given as a refrigerent; the flowers 
as an a8tringer>t ; the oil is an excellent substitute for coii-liver 
’oil. As a valuable hair tonic, it is extensively used by the women 
in Bengal. ’’ 

^ruca sativa. 

Vern.— Hindi, Dua. 

'XDultivated all over the North-Western Provinces for its 
seeds which resemble mustarij ; the oil expre.sssd from them is 
less pungent. The green pjant is used as fodder. 

ExCCBCaria sebifera. The ChUgese Tallmo Tree. 

em.— Bengali, Mom-china. 

A moderate-sized tree,»originally native of China and Japai 
nowrigtroduced into India. ^ Mr. Gamble states :—, 

“ The white pulp round the seeds gives the f’hineso tallow’ which ii 
separated hy boiling in water. It is used in China and Japan for candles 
Box^urgb says it is bad foV burning, that it only remains firm at a coo 
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temperature, ami tlint it easily becomes raiicM. It melt^ at 101°. The 
^eds pve an oil, the leaves a black dye.” 

Chlizotia olejfera. Niger seed. ^ 

Tem'. — Bengali,'Bindi^Birga^e., Kam till ; Tamil, Uchilia ; Tdugii, Uliai. 

Cultivated in Bengal chiefly in the-hilly distrii,ts for seeds 
which yield a sweet oil resembling sesamum oil. Its commercial 
nam^-^s Niger seed. 

Jafropha Ourcas. The Physic Nut. 

Vem. — Bengali, Bagbheranda ; Tamil, Kat-amunak ; Tdugu, Nepolam; Bur- 
meie, Thinhan-kyeksu. 

. A soft-wooded evergreen plant indioenous to .\merica, culti¬ 
vated in India chiefly as a hedge plant. The juibe of the plant 
forms a lather, like soap, which is applied to ulcers. The seeds 
yield an oil used for^buriyng also in medicine as a purgative 
and emetic. See also Onosma e 9 hioides. 

Juglans regia. Wainut. 

Veni'— Persian, Charmaghz; Bindi, Jiiiaot. 

A large tree, wild in the Himalayas, and nlso cultivated 
largely in Afghanistan and Kashmi.'. The fruit of the wild tree 
has a small kernel,'which is rarely eaten ; that of the cultivated 
varieties is largely exported to the plains. A clear oil is ex¬ 
tracted from the fruit, which is used for culinary purposes, as 
well as for burning in lamps. The bark is used as a dye and 
as an astringent medicine, and is largely exported to the plains. 
Women use it as toothsticks, and it is said to prevent tartar* 
afld to give a red colour to the lips. The rind of the fruit is also 
used in dyeing and tanning, and ihe, tender branches and leaves 
are given to cattle as fodder. The wood is very valuable, and 
is largely used in furniture work. 

Limim uaitatissimum. Linseed; Elax. 

Vem. —Bengali, Tiei, Masina; Hindi, Alsi; Tamil, Alsi-virai; Telugu, Atasi. 

Linseed is largely cultivated in'Bengal and the Nortlf-West 
Provinces. ]^t is one of the most important of the oil-seeds oi 
India. The chemical composition of the seeds has been found 
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to'be, in one Bundreofperts, mucilage 1512, chiefly in the seed- 
ooat; 11-26 fatty oil in the nucleus ; emulsion 44-38 in the husk * 
besfdes a small proportion of wax, %tarch resin, isc. 

The varieties known in commerce are small and bold. The 
seeds are also distinguiiflied for their colour,—brown, white, 
a«d red. The oil is obtained expression, r«d is eithe^ cold- 
drawn, or subjected to a h^t of 200° ; when cqld-drajvn,,the 
colour is gleenish and more viscjd than when hot-drawn. It 
is used as a drying oil in th^mauufaoture of paints, vafeishes, 
jurinting ink, The exports of linseed .during the five jwars' 
ending ISSO-^l were as follow:— > 


1876-7S’ , . . . 

Quantity. 

Cwt. 

. 6^14,617 

Value. 

• £ 

3,015,437 

1877-78 . . . . 

, 7,138,918 

4,224,429 

1878-79 

. 3,603,795 

2,189,211 

U ;9-80 . . . : 

k . . 3,105.058 
% . 5,997,17J 

2,030,602 

1880-81 . , . » , . 

3,698,126 


In medicine linseed is used ibr pouhices, and aJgo taken 
internally in bronchial affection^, diarrhoea, dysentery, visceral 
inflammation, and special diseases. As the plant is cultivated 
for seed, and nqt sown close to make the stems grow straight and 
.without branchlets, the fibre produced is of a very * inferior 
quality ; and, indeed very little fibre is extracted, the stalks being 
burnt M fuel. It may behitilise3 for paper-making. 

Pinus excelsa. * 

* yem.— Panjabi, Chir; Hindi, Eaisalla, Kali. 

A large tree, found in the Himalayas. The wood is more 
durable than P. hngifolia, and is used for touse-building, 
shingles, water-channels, ^d agricultural implements. It is 
very resinous and c^tains turpentine, but is not usually extraot- 

The tar produced by this‘tree is said to %e equal to %e 
best Swedish, and is used fqr protecting wood-work. » 

‘P iTV’iH longlfolia. Long-leave^ Pine. 

Vefn. —Bensfa!i,^an(ihl>irozi,; Hindi, Chir. 

A large tree, found in Afghanistan and the quter North- 
Western Himalayas. The tree yields large quantities of resin 

22 
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filled gandhiproza. Dr. Brandis states 

‘•■'i’he yield ^of an ordinary tree is 10 to SO lbs. of resin the first, ani 
about one-third the quantity the Second, year, after which the tree eicbtr 
dies or is blown £owh.” 

Mr. Atkinson sayS :— 

“ Th@ long-leaved pine is the principal source of the oleo-resin known 
M birja in Gurhwal and lisKci oilaasain Kali-Kumeun, and of the'oil 
called birja-ka-tel or tarpin-ia-tel. There are two kinds of resin,—(1) the 
bitya o^ berja sort, which compnKes the tsars exuding naturally from the 
I bark j and (2) the hakhar-birja, or resin produced by making long and deep 
Inaisions in the sap-wood, The latter is chiefly used by bangle-makers.”, 
Tar is extracted from the resin, and turpentlae oil is dis¬ 
tilled from the tar. The resin gavdhhiroza and the tar are 
used in medicine as a stimulant diuretic in diseases' of the urinary 
organs, chronic bronchicis, haemorrhages, and also in rheumatism 
and fevers. The bark, whic^^ is of great thickness, is used ih- 
tanning : the charcoal of the leaVes, mixed with rice-water, is 
used as ink. The wood is la’^gfily used for building purposes 
in the Simla and Naini Tal hill sanitaria, but i'a not durable. 
The fruit, called syuta, is edible. ' > 

Pistecik vera. PUtachio Nut. 

^ Vem.— BengaM, Bifidi, Putd. 

r ^ ‘ 

Pistachio nuts are brought to India by the Kabul 'traders. 
They sihell very much of assafoetida, being brought along with 
that substance. The nuts are considend very nourishing and 
aije eaten raw, parched, or made into confection. In medicine, 
pistachio is considered a warm, ipoist remedy, used in general 
debility. An oil is extracted frQth the kernels, which acts 
as a demulcent and restorative. The b..,rk is employed r.s a 
tonic in indigestion. Dr. Balfour states that the galls found on 
the tree, known as QM-i-pUta, Bazghanj, o'l Bozaganj, are used 
as a dye for silk, and as an astringent in medicine. 

Fongamia glabra. 

Bengali, Dal-karanja ; HincU, Karanj; Tamil, Ponga ; Tdvgu,'KsSigfk 
A moderate-sized tree, found in-the Sub-Bimalayan r^ons 
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Bengal, Burma, Central and South India. The seeds yield a 
thick brown oil used* for burning, and as an application foa 
dht|neou8 affections and rhenmatism. The seeds fire also used 
as a renfedy for skin diseases. 

Pronus Amygdalus. . Almond. 

Ssm.—Amygdalus communis. 

VeTn.—SmitkrU, Inghurdi ; ^ersian, Bengali, flindi, Badafti;^ TamO,^ 
Parstvadam ; Telugu, Parsi badim ; Burmese, B^damsi. , ^ 

The a^ond tree is a native of Western Asia, but has now 
become nararali- od in the Mediterranean countries of Europe 
and Africa. It is cultivate in Afghanistan, Kashmir, and. the* 
Panjab, but ii^be plains of India t^je fruit does not ripen. The 
following description of the, various uses to which almoad is pat 
is taken froii^Mr. Murray^s “ Plants an^ Drugs of Sind" :— , 

“ In India it does not appear to be much u«ed in native, medical pmo- 
tj^e. The Arabians and PeVsiaus, ac^r^ling to Aiuslie, place blanched al* 
monds (sweet) amongst their aphteijisaos, and bitter jlmonds as lithontrip- 
tio. The varieties are not distinguished from eack other by auj partieu* 
lar difference, save the taste of the\ei»iel8, and both are said to be some¬ 
times obtained fr^m the same tree. Thereat sweet almoncls are those 
called Jordan almonds whith 8i% imported inte England from Malaga. 
There are also othor varieties, vU,, Valentia, Italian, Portugal, anc^ Oporto ; 
,the bitter almonds come chiefly from Mo^adore^ Both bitter and ^weet 
varieties are import^ into India from the Persian Qul^. 

“ Svieet almonds are of fySater use’ in food than in medicine, but are 
reckoned to afford little nourishment; and, when eaten, ar» not easy of di¬ 
gestion, unless thoroughly cojgminuted. In pastry of all kinds, and sweet¬ 
meats they form a very necessary ingredient os a flavouring article ; medi¬ 
cinally they are supposed, on account of their unctuous quality, to deaden 
acrimonious humours and to give reMef in heart-burn ; or eight peeled 
and eaten at a time answering the purpose. The true composition of the 
kernel was first made kijbwn by Boullay, who shows that it contains no 
starch, and that 100 parts are composed of fixed ,oil bk, emulsion or al6u- 
*men 24, liquid sugar fi, Jignin 4, pellicles 6, watgr 3'5, and aoqjic acid 0'5 ; 
80 that, in fact, they are anatogons to a concrete milk, and an emulsion 
may l»e,con8idered as a vegetable milk. The principal constituent of the 
htfu^l, as will be seen above, is tlier oil, which is obtained from varieties by 
expression. That of the sweet almond is of a pale yellow, aftd very liquid,^ 
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of upecific pinvily 0-917 to O-920—consisting of ^nnrphrige 2l nii.t elame 
?6 ports in 100. • Its action and uses are laxative’ aii-l emollient, and It may 
be employed for,the same purposes as olive oil. As a laxative, it is mixSd 
with an equal volume of s^p of Violets and roses, and given t* new-imftj 
infants. To asflst in. allajingr troublesome coughs, it iff not unfrequently 
'used in the form of linotu^ with confectionrf hips and,syrup of poppies, 
Jt also fqyms the batjis of many scented oils. 

' " fitter almonds are poisonous, 8n*d have prbved faigtl to man, children, 

andteatl animus. They contain less fiaed oil than the sweet, and a portion 
of prn^ic or hydrocyanic acid, upon ^hich their narcotic pronrties depend. 
^Though not ofScinal, the oil requires to noticed, ns it te sometimes used 
therspeutically and has i^en found of some service in intermittent ta\egs. 
It Is a powerful poison. It is ns^ like hydrocyanic aoyl,^d sometimes for* 
the same purposes.” , 

Native physicians ir^Bengal and Upper In<iia use the ker¬ 
nel in alterative medicines, and the oil is applied to the head 
in chronic ohephalalgia, vertigoyand other disorders of the brain* , 
Mr. Baden-Pswell, in hi/“ ef anjab Products," states that 

f t 

the bittci almonds are the fruits qf Amygdalm amara. 

PrunuS atmeniaoa. Common Apricot. 

Yem.—Persian, Ehubaui; Hindi, Ear alri, Khubani. 

The apricot tfee is native of Kaghan, “China, West of 
Asia, and the Himalsiyas, at an elevation fromr 7,000 to 13,000’ 
feet. The proddoe is a comnton artjcle of food in Kulp. An 
excellent oil„of a pale-yellow colour, is obtained by expression hf 
the kernels. A considerable quantity |^.f dried apricots are an¬ 
nually imported into India from Afghanistan. The tree yields 
a ^um similar to gum arabic. The fruit is used in medicine as 
a warm remedy in coughs, skin diseases, flatulency, and putrid 
fevers. 

f 

Rhphanus sativus, Radish: ^ 

'^era.-rBengali, Mula,,; B»n(i«,‘%[uli. ^ 

Extensively .cultivated in the plhins. It is largely used foi 
food in th^North-Western Provine'ep, where the poor people eai 
it raw. It is also used as a vegetable. In the famine of 187t 
‘radishes were a great help to the people. An oil is extrqotec 
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from the seeds, which is used for culinary puposes. In medicine 
the Seeds and the root act as a diuretic and laxative. 

EiMnuji communis. Castor »««4 

Vem.— Bengali, Reri j Binii, Andi ; Bgjchin^ Tanmdi ^ Tank, Amanalc- 
kaukottaij 7'e2u^,^mudapu-Tittulu. • , 


Castor seed is one of the most important^oil-seeds^of India. 
It is largely ouhivateil in Behar and* the North-Western Pro> 
vihoes, aitf is sown with oth^i* crops. There are three varieties 
di8tingni8ned,from the colour df fhe seeds,—w*., brdww, bladir, 
^nd red. At the Calcntta^arket the castor seeds brought froBI 
Madras and^^!gong,in Upper Bengal Save a good reputation, 
The seeds if cold-drawn yipld about 25 per cent, of oi]; if heat¬ 
ed at the tii»« of extraction they yieljj about 35 per cent, Th( 
cold-drawn oil is used in medicine^as a purgative, ?nd the lattei 


*oil for burning in lamps. T^,exports during the five year 
ending 1880-81 were ns follows 

Quantity. l^ue. 

Cwt». £ 


1876- 77* 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 • 

1880- 81 


529 

4.521 

74,2:4 

2.87,601 

76,461 


• 239 
2,741 
60,605 
11 

43)385 


Santfllum albtim. Sandal-wood. , 

Yem.—Bengali, ChwMan ; Hindi, Sandal; Tamil, Blianda-na-kattai; 
relu?«r<3and-liaju,cliekk ; Burmese, Santaku. - ^ • 

, A small evergreeutree, fonnd in the dry regions of South¬ 
ern India. The heart-wood is largely used in perfumery^ th«f^ 
oil distilled from it being tliobasis of all ottos 'manufactured in 
the North-Western Proviixes. Carved sandal-wood boxes and 
furniture made inJ^rnara, Surat, and Ahmadabad are^nuoh pri»- 
"ScT. A paste made by rubbing the wood *on a stone vflth a 
little water is given as an offering to ' the godSj and in ancient, 
tidl^ Hindus anointed their bodies with it. ’This jiaste is used 
as a local application in’swellings, headache, and cutanwus* 
eroptions. The oil is supposed to be a remedy for special 
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diaeaees. Mr. J. Deveria, of Manb*tioom, says that, ia* his estate 
in that district, sandal trees were until recently common in tbe 
forest*, but every one of them has been cut down, and he is no# 
endeavouring Jo jre-intH)duc#it. 

Sapindusdetergeil8^nd*t3ifoliatUfi^ * The Soaprat Tree. 
Vera.—Sengali, Rithft ; Tamil, Ponnan-kotsi; Tdugu, Eukudu-ksyam. 

• * * 
Sp trifolatus is a Jarge * tree, found in Bengal and 

South‘India,* and 8. dehrgens *■ in North-West India. The 
fruits both are brought *to«'the market under tue name of 
Jiitha, and are largely used as a snbdlitute for soap in washing 
silh knd woollen clotHh. An oil is obtained from*^e seeds. Ip 
medicine, the fruit is given internally in beadacb« and epilepsy, 
asd is also Considered expectorant ; externally it is applied on 
phnples and abscesses^ !See,al8o Acacia Condnna. 

Besamimilndicum. ra 

Vem. —Bengali, lAnd^ Til; Tttnil, E31u; Tdugu, Nuwula j Burnett, Hnan. 
Largly cultivated all over‘India for its produce, which is 
the Qingelly oil-seed of confmerce. Two varieties are common, 
yielding black and w'hite seeds. The seeds give^by expression 
40 to 44 per cent, of a pale, straw-coloured sweet oil, which in 
Indisris largely used fot culinary purposes, ano^ting thebodieg, 
burning in lamps and in the ^repar&Won of medicinal* oi||^ 
It is suitable • for the manufacture of soap. « The seeds are 
parched and used as food, and also empfoyed in confectionery. 
They are considered a stimulating remedy, and applied externally 
on Ubils and rheivnatic pains. The Reaves are an effectual remedy 
for bowel complaints. The exports uf Gingelly seed during the 
five years^ending 1880-81 were as follows :• 


1876 - 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880 - 81 


Quantity 

cwi» 

1,3(17,8 IB 
168,802 
1,039,681 
1,67('.186 
1,107,008 


Value'^ 

£ 

868,293 
* 848,23& 
799,678 
1167,904. 
1212,693 
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Terminalia Oatap^. The Indian Almond. 

Bengali, Hindi, B^&m ; Tamil, Natvadam ; Tdvgu, Vadam. 

A Ijirge deciduous tree, cultiiated^in parish’ of India and 
Burma for its nuts tbe kernel of-whic]} is eaten*; tbp bark and ibe 
leaves are astringent and mixed with tfon salts yield a black 
pigment. The kernels give about 60 per ceij,t. of an oil which 
may be substituted for almond oil. Tassar silk-wortf feeds 
on tbe leai 
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Pfe-EFACfi 


%ni Hon’ble Colonel S. ^Il^evor, R.B, Tice-President of 
the Calcutta International Eftibition, while inspecting my col¬ 
lection of Indian Raw Pro3uce, exiffessed a wish that a short 
description o' the articles shftuld he placed within the reach o£ 
the visitors atr the above* ExhibitiSn. This little work is 
^result of that wish. In Hho course of laf official work, I • have 
often h,id occasion to find that rile general public ^atly feel 
the wai.v, of u. Hand-book of information relating^o the^products 
qf India as a whole, a sqft of index to the many valuable wdrks 
contributed by eminent authors, hut most of which relate to a 
p|rti' liar portion of the country or a partidhlar t>ranch of the 
subject. The labours of ligxbargb, Balfour, Hooker, Drury, 
Royle, Brand^p, Gambki, Stewart, Birdwood, Baden-Powell, 
Bidie, Kipling, ^Murray^ Wats®, Hunter, Atkinson, leotard, 
Kanny Loll Dey, Udai ChandDuf^and many other lyell-known 
experts *on Indian manufactures and raw products hav^done 
fflfrch towards inforpaing ^the European nations about the 
developed and undeveloped resources of India, but, as I have ’ 
just remarked, the viable information collected by these able 
writiirs either relaiesto pqf ticular branches of tlifc^ubject, or .is 
mixed up with geographical, fiistorical and other matters, or is 
contain^ in works too voluminous to form a key for casual 
enquirers, rapid .tourists or Iwsy merchants. In the latter part 
p^e*last year, therefore, f i3ade an attempt to. sppply this* 
want, and brought out a " Rough ^ist of Indian Art-ware,” 
•which was so well received the public that a second edition of 

it was required witjjiil threeAnonths aft^ the first e^on was 
I«jJ)lished. ,In the beginning^o^ the present year I ^ook up the 
^^nomic produce, and commence() 'a dictionary of raw materials. 



il 


PBEFACE. 


,■ •W' I- 

This work ia now' in worthier hands, viz., that ot Di; 
George Watt, M.B., of. the Bengal EducaWnal Service. But 
as jtbis dictionary»has not yet been completed and will 
not include " Art-manufi^res,’’ I have considered it ad- 
vi^ble '■o place in the hands of the public^a sm^ler work, a'sort 
of Inde? to the ipanufactures any raw materials of the great con¬ 
tinent of India. Tfie object of tiiL work is to interest European 
visitors at the Exhibition jn the old Indian arts, which of late 
have so muoh attracted attention ftp- the beauty of their designp 
the excellent selection and ariangemenfc of colours, the minute¬ 
ness .of patterns and the high “ finish ’’(-displayed in their execu¬ 
tion, and to invite the attention of mercantile gentlemen to the' 
innumer^hle rai^'materials which abound in every part of India 
m^ny which are capable df being developed into articles of 
conimerce. 


T. N. M. 
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